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CHAPTER   T 

WHEN  I  look  back  upon  a  certain  hour  of  my 
life  it  fills  me  with  wonder  that  I  should 
have  b-en  so  peacefully  happy.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  utter  despair  is  not  without  its  alloy  of 
joy.  The  man  who  daintily  picks  his  way  along  a 
muddy  street  is  anxious  lest  he  soil  his  polished  boots, 
or  turns  up  his  coat  collar  to  save  himself  from  the 
shower  that  is  beginning,  eager  then  to  find  a  shelter ; 
but  let  him  inadvertently  step  into  a  pool,  plunging 
head  over  ears  into  foul  water,  and  after  that  he  has  no 
more  anxiety.  Nothing  that  weather  can  inflict  will 
add  to  his  misery,  and  consequently  a  ray  of  hsppir.css 
illumines  his  gloomy  horizon.  He  has  reached  the 
limit ;  Fate  can  do  no  more ;  and  there  is  a  satisfaction 
in  attaining  the  ultimate  of  things.  So  it  was  with  me 
that  beautiful  day ;  I  had  attained  my  last  phase. 

I  was  living  in  the  cheapest  of  all  paper  houses,  liv- 
ing as  the  Japanese  themselves  do,  on  a  handful  of 
rice,  and  learning  by  experience  how  very  little  it  re- 
quires to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  But  now,  when 
I  had  my  next  meal  of  rice,  it  would  be  at  the  expense 
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of  my  Japanese  host,  who  was  already  beginning  to 
suspect, — so  it  seemed  to  me, — that  1  might  be  unable 
to  liquidate  whatever  debt  I  incurred.  He  was  very  po- 
lite about  it,  but  in  his  twinkling  little  eyes  there  lurked 
suspicion.  I  have  travelled  the  whole  world  over,  es- 
pecially the  East,  and  I  find  it  the  same  everywhere. 
When  a  man  comes  down  to  his  final  penny,  some 
subtle  change  in  his  deportment  seems  to  make  the 
whole  world  aware  of  it.  But  then,  again,  this  sup- 
posed knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  world  may  have 
existed  cmly  in  my  own  imagination,  as  the  Christian 
Scientists  tell  us  every  ill  resides  in  the  mind.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  my  little  bowing  landlord  was  not 
troubling  himself  about  the  payment  of  the  bill,  and  I 
only  fancied  him  uneasy. 

If  an  untravelled  person,  a  lover  of  beauty,  were 
sitting  in  my  place  on  that  little  elevated  veranda,  it  is 
possible  the  fuperb  view  spread  out  before  him  might 
account  for  serenity  in  circumstances  which  to  the  or- 
dinary individual  would  be  most  depressing.  But  the 
view  was  an  old  companion  of  mine ;  goodness  knows 
I  had  looked  at  it  often  enough  when  I  climbed  that 
weary  hill  and  gazed  upon  the  town  below  me,  and  the 
magnificent  harbor  of  Nagasaki  spreading  beyond. 
The  water  was  int?nsely  blue,  dotted  with  shipping  of 
all  nations,  from  the  stately  men-of-war  to  the  ocean 
tramps  and  the  little  coasting  schooners.  It  was  an 
ever-changing,  animated  scene;  but  really  I  had  had 
enough  of  it  during  all  those  ineffective  months  of 
struggle  in  the  attempt  to  earn  even  the  rice  and  the 
poor  lodging  which  I  enjoyed. 
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Curiously,  it  was  not  of  this  harbor  I  was  thinking, 
but  of  another  in  far-distant  Europe,  that  of  Boulogne 
in  the  north  of  France,  wher  I  spent  a  day  with  my 
own  yacht  before  I  sailed  for  America.  And  it  was  a 
comical  thought  that  brought  the  harbor  of  Boulogne 
to  my  mind.  I  had  seen  a  street  car  there,  labelled 
'  Le  Dernier  Sou,"  which  I  translated  as  meaning 
"  The  Last  Cent."  I  never  took  a  trip  on  this  street 
car,  but  I  presume  somewhere  in  the  outskirts  of 
Boulogne  there  is  a  suburb  named  "  The  Last  Cent," 
and  I  tho'jght  now  with  a  laugh :  "  Here  I  am  in  Japan, 
and  although  I  did  not  take  that  street  car,  yet  I  have 
arrived  at  '  Le  Dernier  Sou.'  " 

This  morning  I  had  not  gone  down  to  the  harbor  to 
prosecute  my  search  for  employment.  As  with  my  last 
cent,  I  had  apparently  given  that  idea  up.  There  waa 
no  employer  needing  men  to  whom  I  had  not  applied 
time  and  again,  willing  to  take  the  laborer':  wage  for 
the  laborer's  work.  But  all  my  earlier  traini'  g  had 
been  by  way  of  making  me  a  gentleman,  and  the  man- 
ner was  still  upon  me  in  spite  of  my  endeavors  to  shake 
it  off,  and  I  had  discovered  that  business  men  do  not 
wish  gentlemen  as  day-laborers.  There  was  every 
reason  that  I  should  be  deeply  depressed ;  yet,  strange 
to  say,  I  was  not.  Had  I  at  last  reached  the  lotus- 
eating  content  of  the  vagabond?  Was  this  care-free 
condition  the  serenity  of  the  tramp?  Would  my  next 
step  downward  be  the  unblushing  begging  of  food, 
with  the  confidence  that  if  I  were  refused  at  one  place 
I  should  receive  at  another?  With  later  Icnowledge, 
looking  back  at  that  moment  of  mitigated  happiness,  I 
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am  forced  to  believe  that  it  was  the  effect  of  coming 
events  catting  their  shadows  before.  Some  occultists 
tell  us  that  every  acticm  that  takes  place  on  the  earth, 
no  matter  how  secretly  done,  leaves  its  impression  on 
some  ethereal  atmosphere,  visible  to  a  clairvoyant,  who 
can  see  and  describe  to  us  exactly  what  has  taken  place. 
If  this  be  true,  it  is  possible  that  our  future  experiences 
may  give  sub-mental  warnings  of  their  approach. 

As  I  sat  there  in  the  warm  sunlight  and  looked  over 
the  crowded  harbor,  I  thought  of  the  phrase,  '*  When 
my  ship  comes  in."    There  was  shipping  enough  in 
the  bay,  and  possibly,  if  I  could  but  have  known  where, 
some  friend  of  mine  might  at  that  moment  be  tramping 
a  white  deck,  or  sitting  in  a  steamer  chair,  looking  up 
at  terrace  upon  terrace  of  the  toy  houses  among  which 
I  kept  my  residence.    Perhaps  my  ship  had  come  in 
already  if  only  I  knew  which  were  she.    As  I  lay  back 
on  the  light  bamboo  chair,  along  which  I  had  thrown 
myself,— a  lounging,  easy,  half-reclining  affair  like 
those  we  used  to  have  at  college,—  I  gazed  upon  the 
lower  town  and  harbor,  taking  in  the  vast  blue  surface 
of  the  bay ;  and  tiiore  along  the  indigo  expanse  of  the 
waters,  in  striking  contrast  to  them,  floated  a  brilliantly 
white  ship  gradually,  imperceptibly  approaching.    The 
canvas,  spread  wing  and  wing,  a»  it  increased  in  size, 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  swan  swiufning  toward  me, 
and  I  thought  lazily: 

"  It  is  like  a  dov<;  coming  to  tell  me  that  my  deluge 
of  misery  is  past,  and  there  is  an  olive-branch  of  foam 
in  Us  beak." 
As  the  whole  ship  became  visible  I  saw  that  it,  hkc 
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the  canvas,  was  pure  white,  and  at  first  I  took  it  for  a 
large  sailing  yacht  rapidly  making  Nagasaki  before 
the  gentle  breeze  that  was  bk}wing ;  but  as  she  drew 
near  I  saw  that  she  was  a  steamer,  whose  trim  lines, 
despite  her  size,  were  somewhat  unusual  in  these 
waters.  If  this  were  indeed  a  yacht  she  must  be  owned 
by  some  man  of  great  wealth,  for  she  undoubtedly  cost 
a  fortune  tr  l>uild  and  a  very  large  income  to  maintain. 
As  she  approached  the  more  crowded  part  of  the  bay, 
her  sails  were  lowered  and  she  came  slowly  in  on  her 
own  momentum.  I  fancied  I  heard  the  rattle  of  the 
chain  as  her  anchor  plunged  into  the  water,  and  now  I 
noticed  with  a  thrill  that  made  me  sit  up  in  my  loung- 
ing  chair  that  the  flag  which  flew  at  her  stem  was  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  It  is  true  that  I  had  little  cause  to 
be  grateful  to  the  country  which  this  piece  of  bunting 
represented,  for  had  it  not  looted  me  of  all  I  possessed? 
Nevertheless  in  those  distant  regions  an  Englishman 
regards  the  United  States  flag  somewhat  differently 
from  that  of  any  nation  save  his  own.  Perhaps  there 
is  an  unconscious  feeling  of  kinship ;  perhaps  the  simi- 
larity of  language  may  account  for  it,  because  an 
Englishman  understands  American  better  than  any 
other  foreigii  tongue.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  listless- 
ness  departed  from  me  as  I  gazed  upon  that  banner,,  as 
crude  and  gaudy  as  our  own,  displaying  the  most  strik- 
ing of  the  prima'-y  colors.  The  yacht  rested  on  the 
blue  waters  as  gracefully  as  if  she  were  a  large  white 
waterfowl,  and  I  saw  the  sampans  swarm  around  her 
like  a  fluffy  brood  of  ducklings. 
And  now  I  became  conscious  that  the  most  polite  in- 
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dividual  in  the  world  wa«  makinjf  an  effort  to  lecure 
my  attention,  yet  itriving  to  accompliih  hit  purpoie  in 
the  moit  unobtrutive  way.  My  patient  and  respected 
landlord,  Yansan,  was  making  deep  obeiiance*  before 
me.  and  he  held  in  hit  hand  a  roll  which  I  itrongly 
suspected  to  be  my  overdue  bill.  I  had  the  merit  in 
Yansan's  eyes  of  being  able  to  converse  with  him  in  his 
own  language,  and  the  further  advantage  to  myself  of 
being  able  to  read  it ;  therefore  he  bestowed  upon  me  a 
respect  which  he  did  not  accord  to  all  Europeans. 

"Ah,  Yansan!"  I  cried  to  him,  taking  the  bull  by 
the  horns,  "  I  was  just  thinking  of  yo  i.  I  wish  you 
would  be  more  prompt  in  presenting  your  account. 
By  such  delay  errors  creep  into  it  which  I  am  unable 
to  correct." 

Yansan  awarded  me  three  bows,  each  lower  than  the 
one  preceding  it,  and,  while  bending  his  back,  endeav- 
ored, though  with  some  confusion,  to  conceal  the  roll 
in  his  wide  sleeve.  Yansan  was  possessed  of  much 
shrewdness,  and  the  bill  certainly  was  a  long  stand- 
ing one. 

"  Your  Excellency,  ■  he  began,  "  confers  too  much 
honor  on  the  dirt  beneath  your  feet  by  mentioning  the 
trivial  sum  that  is  owing.  Nevertheless,  since  it  is 
your  Excellency's  command,  I  shall  at  once  retire  and 
prepare  the  document  for  you." 

"Oh,  don't  trouble  about  that,  Yansan,"  I  said, 
"  just  pull  it  out  of  your  sleeve  and  let  me  took  over 

it." 

The  wrinkled  face  screwed  itself  up  into  a  grimace 
more  like  that  of  a  monkey  than  usual,  and  so,  with 
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various  genuflecticmt.  Yanian  withdrew  the  roll  ind 
proffered  it  to  me.  Therein,  in  Japanese  characters, 
was  set  down  the  loni;  array  of  my  numerous  debts  to 
him.  Now,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  a  m»n 
wishes  to  delay  the  pament  of  a  bill,  the  proper  course 
is  to  dispute  one  or  more  of  its  items,  and  this  accord- 
ingly I  proceeded  to  do. 

**  I  grieve  to  see,  Yansan,"  I  began,  putting  my  fin- 
ger on  the  dishonest  hieroglyphic,  "  that  on  the  fourth 
day  you  have  set  down  against  me  a  repast  of  rice, 
whereas  you  very  well  know  on  that  occasion  I  did  my- 
self the  honor  to  descend  into  the  town  and  lunch  with 
his  Excellency  the  Governor." 

Again  Yansan  lowered  his  ensic^  three  times,  then 
deplored  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen,  saying  it 
would  be  immediately  rectified. 

"  There  need  to  be  no  undue  hurry  about  the  rectifi- 
cation," I  replied,  "  for  when  it  comes  to  a  settlement 
I  shall  not  be  particular  about  the  price  of  a  plate  of 
rice." 

Yansan  was  evidently  much  gratified  to  hear  this, 
but  I  could  see  that  my  l(mg  delay  in  liquidating  his 
account  was  making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  him  to 
subdue  his  anxiety.  The  fear  of  monetary  loss  was 
struggling  with  his  native  politeness.  Then  he  used 
the  formula  which  is  correct  the  world  over. 

"  Excellency,  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  next  week  have 
heavy  payments  to  make  to  a  creditor  who  will  put  me 
in  prison  if  I  produce  not  the  money." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I  grandly,  waving  my  hand  to- 
ward the  crowded  harbor,  "  my  ship  has  come  in  where 
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yo«  «.  the  «Wic  «.i"t  O-  «>"«•    To-momm  you 
*  Y««!r'tol«l  ..g.rly  in  th.  dir«Uoo  ol  my  gc- 

lure.  .. 

"  She  is  EngUth."  he  Mid. 

"  No,  American." 

•^ThT'mu.'  b.  .  Xing,  *.n,-.  Wing  ot  .h.. 
"^"n^"».  y«.«n ;  h.  i.  on.  of  m.ny  king..  .  pork 
'■'^?sS«ry\trc!nr  i-rrv^ng  in  .  «. 

OnAine  does  (or  .uch  .  conniry,  but  Am.r,«  .. 
^;«TL  many  Japan,,  .h-t- i.  ha.  num^rou. 
kin«  and  here  below  u>  i.  one  ot  than. 

"?I  raid  think.  Excellency."  «id  Yanun,     thrt 

ihev  »-ould  fight  with  one  another. 

%tat  they  do.  and  bitterly,  too,  in  a  way  your  kmg. 

t    2,  J     t  mvMlt  wa.  grievou»ly  wounded 

rl^tir  .HgKn.ggle.'^That  flag  which 

;u°^l*  wavef  over  .,  'o^"-    "T^^  S 
ol  «n  piece,  which  once  bflonged  to  me  re.l  Kcure 

"•'M^Cdiorul.llitrtL.  in  ama.emer.t  at  m, 

"^Z  "Ti.  P«Aap»  .he  .rea.«.*-*ip  bringtoj 
„»„^to  ^ou^'Exc^Sency."  he  exclaimed,  awesmcken 
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"  That's  Juit  whtt  it  it,  Yanun,  and  I  mutt  |0 
down  and  ct^lcct  it ;  to  bring  m«  a  dinner  of  rice,  that 
I  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  captain  who  carrie*  ray 
fortune." 
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CHAPTER  II 

AFTER  a  frugal  repast  I  went  down  the  hill  to 
the  lower  town,  and  on  inquiry  at  the  cus- 
tom-house learned  that  the  yacht  was  named 
the  "  Michigan,"  and  that  she  was  owned  by  Silas  K. 
Hemster,  of  Chicago.    So  far  as  I  could  learn,  the 
owner  had  not  come  ashore;    therefore  I  hired  a 
sampan  from  a  boatman  who  trusted  me.    I  was  al- 
ready so  deeply  in  his  debt  that  he  was  compelled  to 
carry  me,  inspired  by  the  optimistic  hope  that  some  day 
the  tide  of  my  fortunes  would  turn.    I  believe  that  com- 
mercial institutions  are  sometimes  helped  over  a  crisis 
in  the  same  manner,  as  they  owe  so  much  their  creditors 
dare  not  let  them  sink.    Many  a  time  had  this  lad  fer- 
ried me  to  one  steamer  after  another,  until  now  his 
anxiety  that  I  should  obtain  remunerative  employment 
was  nearly  as  great  as  my  own. 

As  we  approached  the  "  Michigan  "  I  saw  that  a 
rope  ladder  hung  over  the  side,  and  there  leaned  against 
the  rail  a  very  free-and-easy  sailor  in  white  duck,  who 
was  engaged  in  squirting  tobacco- juice  into  Nagasaki 
Bay.  Intuitively  I  understood  that  he  had  sized  up 
the  city  of  Nagasaki  and  did  not  think  much  of  it. 
Probably  it  compared  unfavorably  with  Chicago.  The 
seaman  made  no  opposition  to  my  mounting  the  ladder ; 
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in  fact  he  viewed  my  efforts  with  the  greatest  indiffer- 
ence. Approaching  him,  I  asked  if  Mr.  Hemster  was 
aboard,  and  with  a  nod  of  his  head  toward  the  after 
part  of  the  vessel  he  said,  "  That's  him." 

Looking  aft,  I  now  noticed  a  man  sitting  in  a  cush- 
ioned cane  chair,  with  his  two  feet  elevated  on  the  spot- 
less rail  before  him. "  He  also  was  clothed  in  light  sum- 
mer garb,  and  had  on  his  head  a  somewhat  disreputable 
slouch  hat  with  a  very  wide  brim.  His  back  was  to- 
ward Nagasaki,  as  if  he  had  no  interest  in  the  place. 
He  revolved  an  unlit  cigar  in  his  mouth,  in  a  manner 
quite  impossible  to  describe;  but  as  I  came  to  know 
him  better  I  found  that  he  never  lit  his  weed,  but  kept 
its  further  end  going  round  and  round  in  a  little  circl' 
by  a  peculiar  motion  of  his  lips.  Though  he  used  the 
very  finest  brand  of  cigars,  none  ever  lasted  him  for 
more  than  ten  minutes,  when  he  would  throw  it  away, 
take  another,  bite  off  the  end,  and  go  through  the  same 
process  once  more.  What  satisfaction  he  got  out  of  an 
unlighted  cigar  I  was  never  able  to  learn. 

His  was  a  thin,  keen,  business  face,  with  no  hair  on 
it  save  a  tuft  at  the  chin,  like  the  beard  of  a  goat.  As 
I  approached  him  I  saw  that  he  was  looking  sideways 
at  me  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  but  he  neither 
raised  his  head  nor  turned  it  around.  I  was  somewhat 
at  a  loss  how  to  greet  him,  but  for  want  of  a  better 
opening  I  began: 

"  I  am  told  you  are  Mr.  Hemster." 

"  Well ! "  he  drawled  slowly,  with  his  cigar  between 
his  teeth,  released  for  a  moment  from  the  circular 
movement  of  his  lips,  '^  you  may  thank  your  stars  you 
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are  told  something  you  can  believe  in  this  God-for- 
saken la.id." 

I  smiled  at  this  unexpected  reply  and  ventured : 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  East  is  not  renowned  for 
its  truthfubiess.    I  know  it  pretty  well." 

"  You  do,  eh  ?    Do  you  understand  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  either  an  American  or  a  European 
ever  understands  an  Asiatic  people.'' 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  do,"  rejoined  Mr.  Hemster ;  "  they  're 
liars  and  that 's  all  there  is  to  ^hem.  Liars  and  lazy ; 
that  sums  them  up." 

As  I  was  looking  for  the  favor  of  work,  it  was  not 
my  place  to  contradict  him,  and  the  confident  tone  in 
which  he  spoke  showed  that  contradiction  would  have 
availed  little.  He  was  evidently  one  of  the  men  who 
knew  it  all,  and  success  had  confirmed  him  in  his  be- 
lief. I  had  met  people  of  his  calibre  before, — to  my 
grief. 

"Well,  young  man,  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  he 
asked,  coming  directly  to  the  point. 

"  I  am  looking  for  a  job,"  I  said 

"What's  your  line?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 

"What  can  you  do?" 

"  I  am  capable  of  taking  charge  of  this  ship  as  cap- 
tain, or  of  working  as  a  man  before  the  mast." 

"  You  spread  yourself  out  too  thin,  my  son.  A  man 
who  can  do  everything  can  do  nothing.  We  specialize 
in  our  country.  I  hire  men  who  can  do  cmly  one  thing, 
and  do  that  thing  better  than  anybody  else." 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  I  could  not  help 
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saying.  "  The  most  capable  people  in  the  worlo  are 
the  Americans.  The  best  log  house  I  ever  saw  was 
built  by  a  man  who  owned  a  brown-stone  tront  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  He  simply  pushed  aside  the  guides 
whose  specialty  it  was  to  do  such  things,  took  the  axe 
in  his  own  hands,  and  showed  them  how  it  should  be 
accomplished." 

Mr.  Hemster  shoved  his  hat  to  the  back  of  his  head, 
and  for  the  first  time  during  our  interview  looked  me 
squarely  ir  the  face. 

"  Where  was  that? "  he  inquired. 

"  Up  in  anada." 

"Oh,  well,  the  Fifth  Avenue  man  had  probably 
come  from  the  backwoods  and  so  knew  how  to  handle 
an  axe." 

"  It 's  more  than  likely,"  I  admitted. 

"  What  were  you  doing  in  Canada?  " 

"  Fishing  and  shooting." 

"  You  were  n't  one  of  the  guides  he  pushed  aside?  " 

I  laughed. 

"  No,  I  was  one  of  the  two  who  paid  for  the  guides.'' 

"  Well,  to  come  back  to  first  principles,"  continued 
Mr.  Hemster,  "  I  've  got  a  captain  who  gives  me  per- 
fect satisfaction,  and  he  hires  the  crew.  What  else 
can  you  do?" 

"  I  am  qualified  to  take  a  place  as  engineer  if  your 
present  man  isn't  equally  efficient  with  the  captain; 
and  I  can  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction  as  a  ttoker, 
although  I  don't  yearn  for  the  job." 

"  My  present  engineer  I  got  in  Glasgow,"  said  Mr. 
Hemster;  "and  as  for  stt^ers  we  have  a  mechanical 
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Stoker  which  answers  the  purpose  reasonably  well,  al- 
though I  have  several  improvements  I  am  going  to 
patent  as  soon  as  I  get  home.  I  believe  the  Scotchman 
I  have  as  engineer  is  the  best  in  the  business.  I 
would  n't  interfere  with  him  for  the  world." 

My  heart  sank,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  Yansan  and 
the  sampan-boy  would  have  to  wait  longer  for  their 
money.  It  seemed  that  it  wasn't  my  ship  that  had 
come  in,  after  all. 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Hemster,"  I  said,  "I  must  con- 
gratulate you  on  being  so  well  suited.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  receiving  me  so  patiently  without  a 
letter  of  introduction  on  my  part,  and  so  I  bid  you 
good-day." 

I  turned  for  the  ladder,  but  Mr.  Hemster  said,  with 
more  of  animation  in  his  tone  than  he  had  hitherto 
exhibited : 

"  Wait  a  moment,  sonny ;  don't  be  so  hasty.  You  've 
asked  me  a  good  many  questions  about  the  yacht  and 
the  crew,  so  I  should  like  to  put  some  to  you,  and  who 
knows  but  we  may  make  a  deal  yet.  There 's  the  gal- 
ley and  the  stewards,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know. 
Draw  up  a  chair  and  sit  down." 

I  did  as  I  was  requested.  Mr.  Hemster  threw  his 
cigar  overboard  and  took  out  another.  Then  he  held 
out  the  case  toward  me,  saying : 

"Do  '^u  smoke?" 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  selecting  a  cigar. 

"Have  you  matches?"  he  asked,  "I  never  carry 
them  myself." 

"  No,  I  have  n't/'  I  admitted. 
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He  pushed  a  button  near  him,  and  a  Japanese  stew- 
ard appeared. 

"Bring  a  box  of  matches  and  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne," he  said. 

The  steward  set  a  light  wicker  table  at  my  elbow, 
disappeared  for  a  few  minutes,  and  shortly  returned 
with  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  a  box  of  matches.  Did 
my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  was  this  the  most  noted  brand 
in  the  world,  and  of  the  vintage  of  '78?  It  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true. 

"  Would  you  like  a  sandwich  or  two  with  that  wine, 
or  is  it  too  soon  after  lunch? " 

"  I  could  do  with  a  few  sandwiches,"  I  confessed, 
thinking  of  Yansan's  frugal  fare;  and  shortly  after 
there  were  placed  before  me,  on  a  dainty,  white,  linen- 
and-lace-covered  plate,  some  of  the  most  delicious 
chicken  sandwiches  that  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to 

taste. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Hemster,  when  the  steward 
had  disappeared,  "  you  're  on  your  uppers,  I  Uke 
it." 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand." 

"  Why,  you  're  down  at  bed-rock.  Have  n't  you  been 
in  America?    Don't  you  know  the  language? " 

"  'Yes '  is  the  answer  to  all  your  questions." 

"  What 's  the  reason  ?    Drink  ?    Gambling  ?  " 

Lord,  how  good  that  champagne  tasted  I  I  laughed 
from  the  pure,  dry  exhilaration  of  it.  , 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  it  was  drink  that  brought  me 
to  this  pass,"  I  answered ;  "  for  this  champagne  shows 
it  would  be  a  tempting  road  to  ruin.    I  am  not  a 
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gambler,  either.  How  I  came  to  this  pass  would  not 
interest  you." 

"  Well,  I  take  it  that 's  just  an  Englishman's  way  of 
saying  it 's  none  of  my  business ;  but  such  is  not  the 
fact.  You  want  a  job,  and  you  have  come  to  me  for 
it.  Very  well ,  I  must  know  something  about  you. 
Whether  I  can  give  you  a  job  or  not  will  depend. 
You  have  said  you  could  captain  the  ship  or  run 
her  engines.  What  makes  you  so  confident  of  your 
skill?" 

"  The  fact  is  I  possessed  a  yacht  of  my  own  not  so 
very  long  ago,  and  I  captained  her  and  I  ran  her  en- 
gines on  diflferent  occasions." 

"  That  might  be  a  recommendation,  or  it  might  not 
If,  as  captain,  you  wrecked  your  vessel,  or  if,  as  en- 
gineer, you  blew  her  up,  these  actions  would  hardly  be 
a  certificate  of  competency." 

"  I  did  neither.  I  sold  the  yacht  in  New  York  for 
what  it  would  bring." 

"  How  much  money  did  you  have  when  you  bought 
your  yacht  ?  " 

"  I  had  what  you  would  call  half  a  million." 

"  Why  do  you  say  what  I  would  call  half  a  million  ? 
What  would  you  call  it  ? " 

"  I  should  call  it  a  hundred  thousand." 

"Ah,  I  see.  You're  talking  of  pounds,  and  I'm 
talking  of  dollars.  You  're  an  Englishman,  I  suspect. 
Are  you  an  educated  man  ?  " 

"  Moderately  so.  Eton  and  Oxford,"  said  I,  the 
champagne  beginning  to  have  its  usual  effect  on  a 
hungry  man.    However,  the  announcement  of  Eton 
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and  Oxford  had  no  effect  upon  Mr.  Hemtter,  lo  it  did 
not  matter. 

"Come,  young  fellow,"  he  said,  with  tome  im- 
patience, "  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  and  don't  have 
to  be  drawn  out  like  a  witnese  on  the  stand." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  "  here  is  my  story.  After  I  left 
Oxford  I  had  some  little  influence,  as  you  might 
call  it." 

"  No.  a  '  pull,'  I  would  call  it.  All  right,  where  did 
it  land  you  ?  " 

"  It  landed  me  as  secretary  to  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown." 

"  You  don't  mean  a  preacher  ?  " 

"  No,  I  mean  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
he  put  me  into  the  dipl(miatic  service  when  he  found 
the  Government  was  going  to  be  defeated.  I  was  sec- 
retary of  legation  at  Pekin  and  also  here  in  Japan." 

I  filled  myself  another  glass  of  champagne,  and, 
holding  it  up  to  see  the  sparkles,  continued  jauntily : 

"  If  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  boast,  I  may  say  I  was  en- 
trusted with  several  delicate  missions,  and  I  carried 
them  through  with  reas<xiable  success.  I  can  both 
read  and  write  the  Japanese  language,  and  I  know  a 
smattering  of  Chinese  and  a  few  dialects  of  the  East, 
which  have  stood  me  in  good  stead  more  than  once. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  in  a  fair  way  for  promotion  and 
honor  when  unfortunately  a  relative  died  and  left  me 
the  hundred  thousand  pounds  that  I  spoke  of." 

*'  Why  unfortunately  ?  If  you  had  had  any  brains 
you  could  have  made  that  into  millions." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  could.    I  thought  I  was  going  to 
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do  It.  I  bought  myself  a  yacht  at  Southampton  and 
sailed  for  New  York.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  it 
was  a  gold  mine  and  a  matter  of  ten  weeks  which  were 
taken  up  with  shooting  and  fishing  in  Canada.  Then 
I  had  the  gold  mine  and  the  experience,  while  the 
other  fellow  had  the  cash.  He  was  good  enough  to 
pay  me  a  trifle  for  my  steam  yacht,  which,  as  the 
advertisements  say,  was  'of  no  further  use  to  the 
owner.' " 

As  I  sipped  my  champagne,  the  incidents  I  was  re- 
lating seemed  to  recede  farther  and  farther  back  and 
become  of  little  consequence.  In  fact  I  felt  like  laugh- 
ing over  them,  and  although  in  sober  moments  I  should 
have  called  the  action  of  the  man  who  got  my  money  a 
swindle,  under  the  influence  of  dry  '78  his  scheme  be- 
came merely  a  very  clever  exercise  of  wit.  Mr.  Hem- 
ster  was  looking  steadily  at  me,  and  for  once  his  cigar 
was  almost  motionless. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  murmured,  more  to  himself  than 
to  me,  "  I  have  always  said  the  geographical  position 
of  New  York  gives  it  a  tremendous  advantage  over 
Chicago.  They  never  let  the  fools  conw  West.  They 
have  always  the  first  w'lack  at  the  moneyed  English- 
man, and  will  have  until  we  get  a  ship  canal  that  will 
let  the  liners  through  to  Chicago  direct.  Fleeced  in  ten 
weeks  I  Well,  well  I  Go  on,  my  son.  What  did  you 
do  after  you  'd  sold  your  yacht  ? " 

"  I  tocAc  what  money  I  had  and  made  for  the  West." 

"Came  to  Chicago?" 

"  Yes.  I  did." 

"Just  our  luck.    After  you  had  been  well  buncoed 
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you  came  to  Qiicago.    I  swear  I  'm  tempted  to  settle 
in  New  York  when  I  get  back." 

"  By  the  West  I  do  not  mean  Chicago,  Mr.  Hemster. 
I  went  right  through  to  San  Francisco  and  took  a 
steamer  for  Japan.  I  thought  my  knowledge  of  the 
East  and  of  the  languages  might  be  of  advantage.  I 
was  ashamed  to  return  to  England  when  I  found  I 
could  make  no  headway  here.  I  tried  to  bring  influ- 
ence to  bear  to  get  reinstated  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
but  my  brand  of  statesman  was  out  of  office  and  noth- 
ing could  be  done.  I  lived  too  expensively  here  at 
first,  hoping  to  make  an  impression  and  gain  a  foothold 
that  was  worth  having,  and  when  I  began  to  economize 
it  was  too  late.  I  took  to  living  in  the  native  quarter, 
and  descended  from  trying  to  get  a  clerkship  into  the 
position  of  a  man  who  is  willing  to  take  anything. 
From  m\  veranda  on  the  hill  up  yonder  I  saw  this  boat 
come  in,  like  a  white-winged  sea-gull,  and  so  I  came 
down,  got  into  a  sampan,  and  here  I  am,  enjoying  the 
best  meal  I  've  had  for  a  long  time.  '  Here  endeth  the 
first  lesson,'"  I  co.icluded  irreverently,  pouring  out 
another  glass  of  champagne. 

Mr.  Hemster  did  not  reply  for  some  moments.  He 
was  evidently  ruminating,  and  the  end  of  his  cigar  went 
round  and  round  quicker  and  quicker. 

"  What  might  your  name  be?  "  he  said  at  last. 

"  Rupert  Tremome." 

"Got  a  handle  to  it?" 

"  A  title?    Oh,  no!    Plain  Mr.  Tremome." 

"  I  should  say,  oflf-hand,  that  a  title  runs  in  your 
family  somewhere." 
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•*  Well ;  I  admit  that  Lord  Tremorae  U  my  cousin, 
and  we  have  a  few  others  scattered  about.  However, 
there 's  little  danger  of  it  ever  falling  upon  me.  To 
tell  the  truth,  the  family  for  the  last  few  years  has  no 
idea  where  I  am,  and  now  that  I  have  lost  my  money  I 
don't  suppose  they  care  very  much.  At  least  I  have 
seen  no  advertisements  in  the  papers,  asking  for  a  man 
of  my  description." 

"  H  you  were  secreUry  to  the  Minister  of  whatever 
you  call  it,  I  don't  know  but  what  you  'd  do  for  me.  I 
am  short  of  a  private  secretary  just  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  I  think  you  'd  do." 

Whether  it  was  the  champagne,  or  the  sandwiches, 
or  the  prospect  of  getting  something  to  do,  and  conse- 
quently being  able  to  pay  my  way,  or  all  three  com- 
bined, I  felt  like  throwing  my  hat  into  the  air  and  utter- 
ing a  war-whoop;  but  something  of  native  stolidity 
counterbalanced  the  effect  of  the  stimulant,  and  I  was 
astonished  to  hear  myself  reply  very  quietly: 

"  It  would  be  folly  for  a  man  who  had  just  applied 
for  the  position  of  stoker  to  pretend  he  is  not  elated  at 
being  offered  a  secretaryship.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
Mr.  Hemster,  that  I  accept  with  alacrity  and  grati- 
tude." 

"Then  that's  settled,"  said  the  millionaire  curtly. 
"  As  to  the  matter  of  salary,  I  think  you  would  be  wise 
to  leave  that  to  me.  I  have  paid  out  a  good  deal  of 
monry  recently  and  got  mighty  little  for  it.  If  you  can 
turn  the  tide  so  that  there  is  value  received,  you  will 
Jnd  me  liberal  in  the  matter  of  wages." 

"  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  it  so,"  I  rejaned,  "  but 
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•hrewd  butineti  man  as  your  secretary  who 
the  tide  of  fortune  in  any  way,  you  are  likely 
to  be  disappointed  in  me.  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  very  poor 
business  man." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that  already/'  replied  Hemster.  "  I 
can  supply  all  the  business  qualifications  that  are  needed 
in  this  new  combination.  What  I  want  of  you  is  some* 
thing  entirely  different.  You  said  you  could  speak 
more  languages  than  your  own  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  familiar  with  French  and  German, 
and  have  also  a  smattering  of  Spanish  and  Italian.  I 
can  read  and  write  Japanese,  speaking  that  language 
and  Chinese  with  reasonable  fluency,  and  can  even 
jabber  a  little  in  Corean." 

"  Then  you  're  my  man,"  said  mv  host  firmly.  "  I 
suppose  now  you  would  not  object  lO  a  little  something 
on  accoimt  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  indeed  if  you  have 
confidence  enough  in  me  to  make  an  advance.  There 
are  some  things  I  should  like  to  buy  before  I  come 
aboard,  and,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  to  it,  there  are 
some  debts  I  should  like  to  settle." 

"That's  all  right,"  commented  Hemster  shortly, 
thrusting  his  hand  deep  in  his  trousers  pocket,  and 
bringing  out  a  handful  of  money  which  he  threw  on 
the  wicker  table.  "  There  ought  to  be  something  like 
two  hundred  dollars  there.  Just  count  it  and  see,  and 
write  me  a  receipt  for  it." 

I  counted  it,  and,  as  I  did  so,  thought  he  watched  me 
rather  keenly  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye.    There  was 
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more  than  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  heap,  and  I  told 
him  the  amount.  The  Japanese  brought  up  a  sheet 
of  paper  headed  with  a  gorgeous  gilt  and  scarlet  mono> 
gram  and  a  picture  of  the  yacht,  and  I  wrote  and 
signed  the  receipt. 

"  Do  you  know  an>  thing  about  the  stores  in  town  ?  " 
he  asked,  nodding  his  head  toward  Nagasaki. 

"Oh.yest" 

"  They  tell  me  Nagasaki  is  a  great  place  for  buying 
crockery.  I  wish  you  would  order  sent  to  the  yacht 
three  complete  dinner  sets,  three  tea  sets,  and  three 
luncheon  sets.  There  is  always  a  good  deal  of  break- 
age on  a  sea-going  yacht." 

"  Quite  so,"  I  replied.  "  Is  there  any  particular  pat- 
tern you  wish,  or  any  limit  to  the  price?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  need  expensive  sets;  anything  wiil 
do.  I  'm  not  particular ;  in  fact,  I  don't  care  even  to 
see  them ;  I  leave  that  entirely  to  you,  but  tell  the  man 
to  pack  them  securely,  each  in  a  separate  box.  He  is 
to  bring  them  aboard  at  half -past  five  this  afternoon 
precisely,  and  ask  for  me.  Now,  when  can  you  join 
us?" 

"  To-morrow  morning,  if  that  will  be  soon  enough." 

"  Very  well  •  to-morrow  morning  at  ten." 

I  saw  that  la  wished  the  interview  terminated,  as, 
for  the  last  few  minutes,  he  had  exhibited  signs  of  un- 
easiness. I  therefore  rose  and  said,—  rather  stammer- 
ingly,  I  am  afraid : 

"Mr.  Hemster,  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  in " 

"  Oh,  that 's  all  right ;  that 's  aU  right,"  he  replied 
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hastily,  waving  hit  hand ;  but  before  anythitifi^  further 
couk)  be  •p<Aen  there  came  up  on  deck  the  most  beau* 
tiful  and  stately  creature  I  had  ever  beheld,  superbly 
attired.  She  cut  not  even  a  glance  at  me,  but  hurried 
toward  Mr.  Hcmster,  crying  impetuously: 

"  Oh,  Poppa  1 1  want  to  go  into  the  town  and  shop  I " 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  I  won- 
der you  've  been  so  Icmg  about  it.  We  've  been  in  har- 
bor two  or  three  hours.  This  is  Mr.  Rupert  Tre- 
mome,  my  new  private  secretary.  Mr.  Tremome,  my 
daughter." 

I  made  my  bow,  but  it  seemed  to  pass  unnoticed. 

"  How  do  you  do,"  said  the  girl  hastily ;  then,  to  her 
father,  "  Poppa,  I  want  some  money! " 

"Certainly,  certainly,  certainly,"  repeated  the  old 
gentleman,  plunging  his  hand  into  h\$  other  pocket  and 
pulling  out  another  handful  of  the  "  necessary."  As  I 
learned  afterward,  each  of  his  pockets  seemed  to  be  a 
fort  of  safe  depository,  which  would  ♦urn  forth  any 
amount  of  capital  when  searched.  He  handed  the  ac- 
cumulation to  her,  and  she  stuffed  it  hastily  into  a 
small  satchel  that  hung  at  her  side. 

"  You  are  going  to  take  Miss  Stretton  with  you  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Why.  of  course." 

"  Mr.  Tr«nnome  is  cousin  to  Lord  Tremome,  of  Eng- 
land," said  the  old  gentleman  very  slowly  and  solemnly. 

I  had  be<:n  standing  there  rather  stupidly,  instead 
of  taking  my  departure,  as  I  should  have  done,  for  I 
may  as  well  confess  that  I  was  astounded  at  the  sump- 
tuous beauty  of  the  girl  before  me,  who  had  hitherto 
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cast  not  even  a  look  in  my  direction.  Now  she  raised 
her  lovely,  indescribable  eyes  to  mine,  and  I  felt  a  thrill 
extend  to  my  finger-tips.  Many  handsome  women 
have  I  seen  in  my  day,  but  none  to  compare  with  this 
superb  daughter  of  the  West. 

"  Really  1 "  she  exclaimed  with  a  most  charming  in- 
tonation of  surprise.    Then  she  extended  a  white  and 
slim  hand  to  me,  and  continued,  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
meet  you,  Mr.  Tremome.    Do  you  live  in  Nagasaki  ? " 
"  I  have  done  so  for  the  past  year." 
"  Then  you  know  the  town  well  ?  " 
"  I  know  it  very  well  indeed." 
At  this  juncture  another  young  woman  came  on 
deck,  and  Miss  Hemster  turned  quickly  toward  her. 

"  Oh,  Hilda  I "  she  cried,  "  I  shall  not  need  you  to- 
day.   Thanks  ever  so  much." 

"Not  need  her?"  exclaimed  her  father.  "Why, 
you  can't  go  into  Nagasaki  alone,  my  dear." 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so,"  she  replied  ami- 
ably, "  if  Mr.  Tremome  will  be  good  enough  to  es- 
cort me." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,"  I  gasped,  expecting  an  ex- 
postulation from  her  father;   but  the  old  gentleman 
merely  said : 
"  All  right,  my  dear;  just  as  you  please." 
"Rupert,  my  boy!"  I  said  to  my  amazed  self; 
"  your  ship  has  come  in  with  a  vengeance." 
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CHAPTER  III 


A  ST  AIRWAY  was  slung  on  the  other  side  of  the 
yacht  from  that  on  which  I  had  ascended, 
k.  and  at  its  foot  lay  a  large  and  comfortable 
boat  belonging  to  the  yacht,  manned  by  four  stout  sea- 
men. Down  this  stairway  and  into  the  boat  I  escorted 
Miss  Hemster.  She  seated  herself  in  the  stem  and 
took  the  tiller-ropes  in  her  hands,  now  daintily  gloved. 
I  sat  down  opposite  to  her  and  was  about  to  give  a 
command  to  the  men  to  give  way  when  she  forestalled 
me,  and  the  oars  struck  the  water  simultaneously.  As 
soon  as  we  had  rounded  the  bow  of  the  yacht  there 
was  a  sudden  outcry  from  a  half-naked  Japanese  boy 
who  was  sculling  about  in  a  sampan. 

"  What 's  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  asked  Miss  Hem- 
ster with  a  little  laugh.  "  Does  he  think  we  're  going 
to  desert  this  boat  and  take  that  floating  coffin  of  his?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  my  own  man,"  I  said ;  "  and  he  fears 
that  his  fare  is  leaving  him  without  settling  up.  Have 
I  your  permission  to  stop  these  men  till  he  comes  along- 
side? He  has  been  waiting  patiently  for  me  while  I 
talked  with  Mr.  Hemster." 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said  the  girl,  and  in  obedience  to 
her  order  the  crew  held  water,  and  as  the  boy  came 
alongside  I  handed  him  more  than  double  what  I  owed 
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him,  and  he  nearly  upset  his  craft  by  bowing  in  amazed 
acknowledgment. 

"  You  're  an  Englishman,  I  suppose,"  said  Miss 
Hemster. 

"  In  a  sort  of  way  I  am,  but  really  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  For  many  years  past  I  have  been  less  in  Eng- 
land than  in  other  countries." 

"  For  many  years  ?  Why,  you  talk  as  if  you  were  an 
old  man,  and  you  don't  look  a  day  more  than  thirty." 

"  My  looks  do  not  libel  me.  Miss  Hemster,"  I  replied 
with  a  laugh,  "  for  I  am  not  yet  thirty." 

"  I  am  twenty-one,"  she  said  carelessly,  "  but  every 
one  says  I  don't  look  more  than  seventeen." 

"  I  thought  you  were  younger  than  seventeen,"  said 
I,  "  when  I  first  saw  you  a  moment  ago." 

"  Did  you  really  ?  I  think  it  is  very  flattering  of  you 
to  say  so,  and  I  hope  you  mean  it." 

"  I  do,  indeed.  Miss  Hemster." 

"Do  you  think  I  look  younger  than  Hilda?"  she 
asked  archly,  "  most  people  do." 

"  Hilda ! "  said  I.    "  What  Hilda  ? " 

"  Why,  Hilda  Stretton,  my  companion." 

"  I  have  never  seen  her." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  did ;  she  was  standing  at  the  com- 
panion-way and  was  coming  with  me  when  I  preferred 
to  come  with  you." 

"  I  did  not  see  her,"  I  said,  shaking  my  head ;  "  I 
saw  no  one  but  you." 

The  young  lady  laughed  merrily, —  a  melodious  rip- 
ple of  sound.  I  have  heard  women's  laughter  com- 
pared to  the  tinkle  of  silver  bells,  but  to  that  musical 
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tintinnabulation  was  now  added  something  so  deli- 
ciously  human  and  girlish  that  the  whole  effect  was 
nothing  short  of  enchanting.  Conversation  now  ceased, 
for  we  were  drawing  close  to  'he  shore.  I  directed  the 
crew  where  to  land,  and  the  young  lady  sprang  up  the 
steps  without  assistance  from  me, — before,  indeed,  I 
could  proffer  any.  I  was  about  to  follow  when  one 
of  the  sailors  touched  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"  The  old  man,"  he  said  in  a  husky  whisper,  nod- 
ding his  head  toward  the  yacht,  "  told  me  to  tell  you 
that  when  you  buy  that  crockery  you  're  not  to  let  Miss 
Hemster  know  anything  about  it." 

"Aren't  you  coming?"  cried  Miss  Hemster  to  me 
from  the  top  of  the  wharf. 

I  ascended  the  steps  with  celerity  and  begged  her 
pardon  for  my  delay. 

"  I  am  not  sprightly  seventeen,  you  see,"  I  said. 

She  laughed,  and  I  put  her  in  a  'rickshaw  drawn  by 
a  stalwart  Japanese,  got  into  one  myself,  and  we  set 
off  for  the  main  shopping  street.  I  was  rather  at  a 
loss  to  know  exactly  what  the  sailor's  message  meant, 
but  I  took  it  to  be  that  for  some  reason  Mr.  Hemster 
did  not  wish  his  daughter  to  learn  that  he  was  indulg- 
ing so  freely  in  dinner  sets.  As  it  was  already  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  realized  that  there  would  be 
some  difficulty  in  getting  the  goods  aboard  by  five 
o'clock,  unless  the  young  lady  dismissed  me  when  we 
arrived  at  the  shops.  This,  however,  did  not  appear 
to  be  her  intention  in  the  least ;  when  our  human  steeds 
stopped,  she  gave  me  her  hand  lightly  as  she 
descended,  and  then  said,  with  her  captivating  smile : 
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"  I  want  you  to  take  me  at  once  to  a  china  shop." 

"To  a  what?"  I  cried. 

"  To  a  shop  where  they  sell  dishes, — dinner  sets  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  You  know  what  I  mean, —  a  crock- 
ery store." 

I  did,  but  I  was  so  astonished  by  the  request  coming 
right  on  the  heels  of  the  message  from  her  father,  and 
taken  in  conjunction  with  his  previous  order,  that  I 
am  afraid  I  stood  looking  very  much  like  a  fool, 
whereupon  she  laughed  heartily,  and  I  joined  her.  I 
saw  she  was  quite  a  merry  young  lady,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  humour  of  things. 

"  Have  n't  they  any  crockery  stores  in  this  town  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  them,"  I  replied. 

"  Why,  you  look  as  if  you  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  before.  Take  me,  then,  to  whichever  is  the  best. 
I  want  to  buy  a  dinner  set  and  a  tea  set  the  very  first 
thing." 

I  bowed,  and,  somewhat  to  my  embarrassment,  she 
took  my  arm,  tripping  along  by  my  side  as  if  she  were 
a  little  girl  of  ten,  overjoyed  at  her  outing,  to  which 
feeling  she  gave  immediate  expression. 

"Is n't  this  jolly?"  she  cried. 

"  It  is  the  most  undeniably  jolly  shopping  excursion 
I  ever  engaged  in,"  said  I,  fervently  and  truthfully. 

"  You  see,"  she  went  on,  "  the  delight  of  this  sort  of 
thing  is  that  we  are  in  an  utterly  foreign  country  and 
can  do  just  as  we  please.  That  is  why  I  did  not  wish 
Hilda  to  come  with  us.  She  is  rather  prim  and  has 
notions  of  propriety  which  are  all  right  at  home,  but 
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what  is  the  use  of  coming  to  foreign  countries  if  you 
cannot  enjoy  them  as  you  wish  to?  " 

"  I  think  that  is  a  very  sensible  idea,"  said  I. 

"  Why,  it  seems  as  if  you  and  I  were  members  of  a 
travelling  theatrical  company,  and  were  taking  part  in 
'The  Mikado,'  doesn't  it?  What  funny  little  people 
they  are  all  around  us  I  Nagasaki  does  n't  seem  real. 
It  looks  as  if  it  were  set  on  a  stage,— don't  you  think 
so?" 

"Well,  you  know,  I  am  rather  accustomed  to  it. 
I  have  lived  here  for  more  than  a  year,  as  I  told 
you." 

"  Oh,  so  you  said.  I  have  not  got  used  to  it  yet. 
Have  you  ever  seen  '  The  Mikado  ? '  " 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Emperor  or  the  play  ? " 

"  At  the  moment  I  was  thinking  of  the  play." 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  it,  and  the  real  Mikado,  too,  and 
spoken  with  him." 

"  Have  you,  indeed?    How  lucky  you  are ! " 

"  You  speak  truly,  Miss  Hemster,  and  I  never  knew 
how  lucky  I  was  until  to-day." 

She  bent  her  head  and  laughed  quietly  to  herself.  I 
thought  we  were  more  like  a  couple  of  school  children 
than  members  of  a  theatrical  troupe,  but  as  I  never  was 
an  actor  I  cannot  say  how  the  latter  behave  when  they 
are  on  the  streets  of  a  strange  town. 

"  Oh,  I  have  met  your  kind  of  man  before,  Mr.  Tre- 
mome.  You  dai't  mind  what  you  say  when  you  are 
talking  to  a  lady  as  long  as  it  is  something  flatter- 
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I  assure  you,  Miss  Hemster,  that  quite  the  con- 
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trary  is  the  case.  I  never  flatter;  and  if  I  have  been 
using  a  congratulatory  tone  it  has  been  directed  entirely 
to  myself  and  to  my  own  good  fortune." 

"  There  you  go  again.  How  did  you  come  to  meet 
the  Mikado?" 

"  I  used  to  be  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  Japan,  and 
my  duties  on  several  occasions  brought  me  the  honor 
of  an  audience  with  His  Majesty." 

"  How  charmingly  you  say  that,  and  I  can  see  that 
you  believe  it  from  your  heart;  and  although  we  are 
democratic,  I  believe  it,  too.  I  always  love  diplomatic 
society,  and  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  it  in  Washington, 
and  my  imagination  always  pictured  behind  them  the 
majesty  of  royalty,  so  I  have  come  abroad  to  see  the 
real  thing.  I  was  presented  at  Court  in  London,  Mr. 
Tremome.  Now,  please  don't  say  that  you  congratu- 
late the  Court  1 " 

"  There  is  no  need  of  my  saying  it,  as  it  has  already 
been  said ;  or  perhaps  I  should  say  '  it  goes  without 
saying.' " 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Tremome;  I  think 
you  are  the  most  polite  man  I  ever  met.  I  want  you 
to  do  me  a  very  great  favor  and  introduce  me  to  the 
higher  grades  of  diplomatic  society  in  Nagasaki  during 
our  stay  here." 

"I  regret,  Miss  Hemster,  that  that  is  impossible, 
because  I  have  been  out  of  the  service  for  some  years 
now.  Besides,  the  society  here  is  consular  rather  than 
diplomatic.  The  Legatiori  is  at  the  capital,  you  know. 
Nagasaki  is  merely  a  commercial  city." 

"  Oh,  is  it  ?    I  thought  perhaps  you  had  been  seeing 
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my  father  to-day  because  of  some  consular  business, 
or  that  sort  of  thing,  pertaining  to  the  yacht." 

As  the  girl  said  this  I  realized,  with  a  suddenness 
that  was  disconcerting,  the  fact  that  I  was  practically 
acting  under  false  pretences.  I  was  her  father's 
humble  employee,  and  .he  did  not  kn  v  it.  I  remem- 
bered with  a  pang  when  her  father  fir.  mentioned  my 
name  she  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  it;  but 
when  he  said  I  was  the  cousin  of  Lord  Tremome  the 
young  lady  had  favored  me  with  a  glance  I  was  not 
soon  to  forget.  Therefore,  seeing  that  Mr.  Hemster 
had  neglected  to  make  my  position  dear,  it  now  be- 
came my  duty  to  give  some  necessary  explanation,  so 
that  his  daughter  might  not  continue  an  acquaintance 
that  was  rapidly  growing  almost  intimate  under  her 
misapprehension  as  to  who  I  was.  I  saw  with  a  pang 
that  a  humiliation  was  in  store  for  me  such  as  always 
lies  in  wait  for  a  man  who  momentarily  steps  out  of  his 
place  and  receives  consideration  which  is  not  his  so- 
(ial  due. 

I  had  once  before  suffered  the  experience  which  was 
now  ahead  of  me,  and  it  was  an  episode  I  did  not  care 
to  repeat,  although  I  failed  to  see  how  it  could  be  hon- 
estly avoided.  On  my  return  tc  Japan  I  sought  out  the 
man  in  the  diplomatic  service  who  had  been  my  great- 
est friend  and  for  whom  I  had  in  former  days  accom- 
plished some  slight  services,  because  my  status  in  the 
ranks  was  superior  to  his  own.  Now  that  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  a  return  of  these  services,  I  called 
upon  him,  and  was  received  with  a  cordiality  that  went 
to  my  discouraged  heart ;  bu.  the  moment  he  learned 
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T  was  in  n«ed,  and  that  I  could  not  regain  the  place  I 
had  formerly  held,  he  congealed  in  the  most  Uctful 
manner  possible  It  \>  as  an  interesting  study  in  human 
deportment.  His  manner  and  words  were  simply  un- 
impeachable, but  there  gathered  around  him  a  mantle 
of  impenetrable  frigidity  the  collection  of  which  was  a 
triumph  in  tactful  intercourse.  As  he  grew  colder  and 
colder,  I  grew  hotter  and  hotter.  I  managed  to  with- 
draw without  showing,  I  hope,  the  deep  humiliation  I 
felt.  Since  that  time  I  had  never  sought  a  former  ac- 
quaintance, or  indeed  any  countryman  of  my  own,  pre- 
ferring to  be  indebted  to  my  old  friend  Yansan  on  the 
terrace  above  or  the  sampan-boy  on  the  waters  below. 
The  man  I  speak  of  has  risen  high  and  is  rising  higher 
in  my  old  profession,  and  every  now  and  then  his  last 
words  ring  in  my  ears  and  warm  them,— words  of 
counterfeit  cordiality  as  he  realized  they  were  the  last 
that  he  should  probably  ever  speak  to  me : 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  I  'm  ever  so  glad  you  called. 
If  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  you  must  be  sure  and 
let  me  know." 

As  I  had  already  let  him  know,  my  reply  that  I 
should  certainly  do  so  must  have  sounded  as  hollow  as 
his  own  smooth  phrase. 

Unpleasant  as  that  episode  was,  the  situation  was 
now  ten  times  worse,  as  it  involved  a  woman,— and  a 
lovely  woman  at  that,— who  had  treated  me  with  a 
kindness  she  would  feel  misplaced  when  she  under- 
stood the  truth.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
»o,  clearing  my  throat,  I  began : 

"  Miss  Hemster,  when  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling 
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on  your  father  this  morning,  I  wa«  a  man  pennileu 
and  out  of  work.  I  went  to  the  yacht  in  the  hope  that 
I  niigl  I  find  something  to  do.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  offered  the  positi(Mi  of  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Hemster,  which  position  I  have  accepted." 

The  young  lady,  as  I  expected,  instantly  withdrew 
her  hand  from  my  arm,  and  stood  there  facing  me,  I 
also  coming  to  a  halt ;  and  thus  we  confronted  each 
other  in  the  crowded  street  of  Nagasaki.  Undeniable 
amazement  overspread  her  beautiful  countenance. 

"  Why  I "  she  gasped,  "  you  are,  then,  Poppa's  hired 
man?" 

I  winced  a  trifle,  but  bowed  low  to  her. 

"  Madam,"  I  replied,  "  you  have  stated  the  fact  with 
great  truth  and  terseness." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  she  said,  "  that  you  are  to 
be  with  us  after  this  on  the  yacht  ?  " 

"I  suspect  such  to  be  your  father's  intention." 
Then,  to  my  amazement,  she  impulsively  thrust  forth 
both  her  hands  and  clasped  mine. 

"  Why,  how  perfectly  lovely !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I 
have  n't  had  a  white  man  to  talk  with  except  Poppa  for 
ages  and  ages.  But  you  must  r  nember  that  every- 
thing I  want  you  to  do,  you  are  to  do.  You  are  to  be 
my  hired  man ;  Poppa  won't  mind." 

"  You  will  find  me  a  most  devoted  retainer,  Miss 
Hemster." 

"  I  do  love  that  word  '  retainer,' "  she  cried  enthu- 
siastically. "It  is  like  the  magic  talisman  of  the 
'  Arabian  Nights,'  and  conjures  up  at  once  visions  of 
a  historic  tower  muUioned  windows,  and  all  that  sort 
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of  thing.  When  you  were  made  a  bankrupt,  Mr.  Tre- 
mome,  was  there  one  faithful  old  retainer  who  refused 
to  desert  you  as  the  others  had  done  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  are  thinking  of  the 
romantic  drama  now,  as  you  were  alluding  to  comic 
opera  a  little  while  ago.  I  believe,  in  the  romantic 
drama,  the  retainer,  like  the  man  with  the  mortgage, 
never  lets  go.  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  had  no  such  per- 
son in  my  employ.  He  would  have  been  an  awful 
nuisance.  It  was  hard  enough  to  provide  for  myself, 
not  to  mention  a  retainer.  But  here  we  are  at  the 
crockery  shop." 

I  escorted  her  in,  and  she  was  soon  deeply  absorbed 
in  the  mysteries  of  this  pattern  or  that  of  the  various 
wares  exposed  to  her  choice.  Meanwhile  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  give  the  oprictor  instructions  in  his 
own  language  to  sena  t.  .le  yacht  before  five  o'clock 
what  Mr,  Hemstcr  had  ordered,  and  I  warned  the  man 
he  was  not  to  mix  up  the  order  I  had  just  given  him 
with  that  of  the  young  lady.  The  Japanese  are  very 
quick  at  comprehension,  and  when  Miss  Hemster  and 
I  left  the  place  I  had  no  fear  of  any  complication  aris- 
ing tl  nugh  my  instructions. 

We  wandered  from  shop  to  shop,  the  girl  enthusias- 
tic over  Nagasaki,  much  to  my  wonder,  for  there  are 
other  places  in  Japan  more  attractive  than  this  com- 
mercial town ;  but  the  glamor  of  the  East  cast  its  spell 
over  the  young  woman,  and,  although  I  was  rather 
tired  of  the  Orient,  I  must  admit  that  the  infection  of 
her  high  spirits  extended  to  my  own  feelings.  A  week 
ago  it  would  have  appeared  impossible  that  I  should 
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be  enjoymg  myself  so  thoroughly  as  I  was  now  doing. 
It  seemed  as  if  years  had  rolled  from  my  shoulders,  and 
I  was  a  boy  once  more,  living  in  a  work*  where  con- 
ventionality was  unknown. 

The  girl  herself  was  in  a  whirlwind  of  glee,  and  it 
was  not  often  that  the  shopkeepers  of  Nagasaki  met  so 
easy  a  victim.  She  seemed  absolutely  reckless  in  the 
use  of  money,  paying  whatever  was  asked  for  anything: 
that  took  her  fancy.  In  a  very  short  time  all  her  ready 
cash  was  gone,  but  that  made  not  the  slightest  diflfer- 
cnce.  She  ordered  here  and  there  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  a  queen,  on  what  she  called  the  "  C.  O.  D." 
plan,  which  I  afterward  learned  was  an  American 
phrase  meaning,  "  Collect  on  delivery."  Her  peregri- 
nations would  have  tired  out  half-a-dozen  men,  but  she 
showed  no  signs  of  fatigue.  I  felt  a  hesitation  about 
inviting  her  to  partake  of  refreshment,  but  I  need  not 
have  been  so  backward. 

"  Talking  of  comic  operas,"  she  exclaimed  as  we 
came  out  of  the  last  place,  "  Are  n't  there  any  tea- 
houses here,  such  as  we  see  on  the  stage  ? " 

"  Yes,  plenty  of  them,"  I  replied. 

"  Well,"  she  exclaimed  with  a  ripple  of  laughter, 
"  take  me  to  the  wickedest  of  them.  What  is  the  use 
of  going  around  the  world  in  a  big  yacht  if  you  don't 
see  life?" 

I  wondered  what  her  father  would  say  if  he  knew, 
but  I  acted  the  faithful  retainer  to  the  last,  and  did  as 
I  was  bid.  She  expressed  the  utmost  delight  in  every- 
thing she  saw,  and  it  was  well  after  six  o'clock  when 
we  descended  from  our  'rickshaw  at  the  landing.    The 
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boftt  was  awaiting  us,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were 
alongside  the  yacht  once  more.  It  had  been  a  wild, 
tempestuous  outing,  and  I  somewhat  feared  the  stem 
disapproval  of  an  angry  parent.  He  was  leaning  over 
the  rail  revolving  an  unlit  cigar. 

"  Oh,  Poppa  t  "  iihc  cried  up  at  him  with  enthusiasm, 
"  I  have  had  a  perfectly  splendid  time.  Mr,  Tremome 
knows  Nagasaki  like  a  book.  I  Ic  has  taken  me  every- 
where," she  cried,  with  unnecessary  emphasis  on  the 
last  word. 

The  millionaire  was  entirely  unperturbed. 

"  That 's  all  right,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  you  have  n't 
tired  yourself  out." 

"Oh.  no!  I  should  be  delighted  to  6 j  it  all  over 
again!    Has  anybody  sent  anything  aboard  for  me?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  "  there 's  been  a  procession 
of  people  here  since  you  left.  Dinner  's  ready,  Mr. 
Tremome.  You  11  come  aboard,  of  course,  and  take 
pot-luck  with  us  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Hemster,"  I  said ;  "  I  must 
get  a  sampan  and  make  my  way  into  town  again." 

"Just  as  you  say;  but  you  don't  need  a  sampan, 
these  men  will  row  you  back  again.  See  you  to-mor- 
row at  ten,  then." 

Miss  Hemster,  now  on  deck,  leaned  over  the  rail 
and  daintily  blew  me  a  kiss  irom  the  tips  of  her  slender 
fmgers. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,  retainer,"  she  cried,  as  I  lifted 
my  hat  in  token  of  farewell. 
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I  WAS  ipeedil)'  rowed  ashore  in  a  state  of  great 
exaltation.  The  sudden  change  in  my  expecta- 
tiontt  was  bewildcringly  Eastern  in  its  complete- 
ness. The  astonishingly  intimate  companionship  of 
this  buoyant,  effervescent  girl  had  affected  me  as  did 
the  bottle  of  champagne  earlie"  in  the  dny.  I  was  well 
aware  that  many  of  my  former  acquaintances  wouk 
have  raised  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  thought  of  a 
girl  wandering  about  an  Eastern  city  with  me,  entirely 
unchapcroned ;  but  1  had  been  so  long  down  on  my 
luck,  and  the  experiences  I  had  encountered  with  lo 
called  fashionable  friends  had  been  so  bitter,  that  the 
Uttle  finicky  rules  of  society  seemed  of  snv.U  account 
when  compared  with  the  realities  of  li  fe.  The  girl  was 
perfectly  untrained  and  impulsive,  but  that  she  was  a 
true-hearted  woman  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
Was  I  in  love  with  her?  I  asked  myself,  and  at  that 
moment  my  brain  was  in  too  great  a  whirl  to  be  able 
to  answer  the  question  satisfactorily  to  myself.  My 
short  ten  weeks  in  America  had  given  me  no  such  ac- 
quaintance as  this,  although  the  two  months  and  a  half 
had  cost  me  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  week,  certainly 
the  most  expensive  living  that  any  man  is  likely  to  en- 
counter.   I  had  met  a  few  American  women,  but  they 
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all  seemed  as  cold  and  indifferent  as  our  own,  while 
here  was  a  veritable  child  of  nature,  as  untrammelled 
by  the  little  rules  of  society  as  could  well  be  imagined 
After  all,  were  these  rules  so  important  as  I  had  hith- 
erto supposed  them  to  be?  Certainly  not,  I  replied  to 
myself,  as  I  stepped  ashore. 

I  climbed  the  steep  hill  to  my  former  residence  witH 
my  head  in  the  air  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Many 
a  weary  journey  I  had  taken  up  that  forlorn  path,  and 
it  had  often  been  the  up-hill  road  of  discouragement; 
but  to-night  Japan  was  indeed  the  land  of  enchantment 
which  so  many  romantic  writers  have  depicted  it.  I 
thought  of  the  girl  and  thought  of  her  father,  wonder- 
ing what  my  new  duties  were  to  be.  If  to-day  were  a 
sanple  of  them  then  truly  was  Paradise  regained,  as 
the  poet  has  it.  I  had  told  Mr.  Hemster  that  I  needed 
time  to  purchase  necessary  things  for  the  voyage,  but 
this  would  take  me  to  very  few  shops.  I  had  in  store 
in  Nagasaki  a  large  trunk  filled  with  various  suits  of 
clothing,  a  trunk  of  that  comprehensive  kind  which 
one  buys  in  America.  This  was  really  in  pawn.  I  had 
delivered  it  to  a  shopkeeper  who  had  given  me  a  line  of 
credit  now  long  since  ended,  but  I  knew  I  should  find 
my  goods  and  chattels  safe  when  I  came  with  the 
money,  as  indeed  proved  to  be  the  case. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  Yansan  once  more, 
bowing  as  lowly  as  if  I  were  in  truth  a  millionaire.  I 
had  often  wondered  what  would  happen  if  I  had  been 
compelled  to  tell  the  grimacing  old  fellow  I  had  no 
money  to  pay  him.  Would  his  excessive  politeness 
have  stood  the  strain?     Perhaps  so,  but  luckily  his 
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good  nature  was  not  to  be  put  to  the  test.  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  grasping  his  two  hands,  as  Miss 
Hemster  had  grasped  mine,  and  dancing  with  him 
around  the  bare  habitation  which  he  owned  and  which 
had  so  long  been  my  shelter.  However,  I  said  calmly 
to  him: 

"  Yansan,  my  ship  has  come  in,  as  I  told  you  this 
morning;  and  now,  if  you  will  bring  me  that  bill,  er- 
rors and  all,  I  will  pay  you  three  times  its  amount." 

Speechless,  the  old  man  dropped  on  his  knees  and 
beat  his  forehead  against  the  floor. 

"  Excellency  has  always  been  too  good  to  me !  "  he 
exclaimed. 

I  tried  to  induce  good  old  Yansan  to  share  supper 
with  me;  but  he  was  too  much  impressed  with  my 
greatness  and  could  do  nothing  but  bow  and  bow  and 
serve  me. 

After  the  repast  I  went  down  into  the  town  again, 
redeemed  my  trunk  and  its  contents,  bought  what  I 
needed,  and  ordered  everything  forwarded  to  the  yacht 
before  seven  o'clock  next  morning.  Then  I  went  to  a 
tea-house,  and  drank  tea,  and  thought  over  the  won- 
derful events  of  the  day,  after  which  I  climbed  the  hill 
again  for  a  night's  rest. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  bid  farewell  to  old  Yansan  next 
morning,  and  I  believe  he  was  very  sorry  to  part  with 
his  lodger.  Once  more  at  the  waterside  I  hailed  my 
sampan-boy,  who  was  now  all  eagerness  to  serve  me, 
and  he  took  me  out  to  the  yacht,  which  was  evidently 
ready  for  an  early  departure.  Her  whole  crew  was 
now  aboard,  and  most  of  them  had  had  a  day's  leave  in 
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Nagasaki  yesterday.  The  captain  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  bridge,  and  smoke  was  lazily  trailing  from 
the  funnel. 

Arrived  on  deck  I  found  Mr.  Hemster  in  his  former 
position  in  the  cane  chair,  with  his  back  still  toward 
Nagasaki,  which  town  I  believe  he  never  glanced  at 
all  the  time  his  yacht  was  in  harbor.  I  learned  after- 
ward that  he  thought  it  compared  very  unfavorably 
with  Chicago.  His  unlighted  cigar  was  describing  cir- 
cles in  the  air,  and  all  in  all  I  might  have  imagined  he 
had  not  changed  from  the  position  I  left  him  in  the 
day  before  if  I  had  not  seen  him  leaning  over  the  rail 
when  I  escorted  his  daughter  back  to  the  yacht.  He 
gave  me  no  further  greeting  than  a  nod,  which  did  not 
err  on  the  side  of  effusiveness. 

I  inquired  of  the  Japanese  toy,  who  stood  ready  to 
receive  me  with  all  the  courtesy  of  his  race,  whether  my 
luggage  had  come  aboard,  and  he  informed  me  that  it 
had.  I  approached  Mr.  Hemster,  bidding  him  good- 
morning,  but  he  gave  a  side  nod  of  his  head  toward  the 
Japanese  boy  and  said,  "  He  '11  show  you  to  your 
cabin,"  so  I  followed  the  youth  down  the  companion- 
way  to  my  quarters.  The  yacht,  as  I  have  said,  was 
very  big.  The  main  saloon  extended  from  side  to  side, 
and  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  dining-room  of  an  ocean 
liner.  Two  servants  with  caps  and  aprons,  exactly  like 
English  housemaids,  were  dusting  and  putting  things 
to  rights  as  I  passed  through. 

My  cabin  proved  ample  in  size,  and  was  even  more 
comfortably  equipped  than  I  expected  to  find  it.  My 
luggage  was  there,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  o^P 
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changing  my  present  costume  for  one  of  more  nautical 
cut,  and,  placing  a  yachting-cap  on  my  head,  I  went  on 
deck  again.  I  had  expected,  from  all  the  preparedness 
I  had  seen,  to  hear  the  anchor-chain  rattle  up  before  I 
was  equipped,  and  feared  for  the  moment  that  I  had 
delayed  the  sailing  of  the  yacht ;  but  on  looking  at  my 
watch  as  I  went  on  deck  I  found  it  was  not  yet  ten 
o'clock,  so  I  was  in  ample  time,  as  had  been  arranged. 
I  had  seen  nothing  of  Miss  Hemster,  and  begtn  to 
suspect  that  she  had  gone  ashore  and  that  the  yacht 
was  awaiting  her  return ;  but  a  glance  showed  me  that 
all  the  yacht's  boats  were  in  place,  so  if  the  young 
woman  had  indulged  in  a  supplementary  shopping- 
tour  it  must  have  been  in  a  sampan,  which  was  un- 
likely. 

The  old  gentleman,  as  I  approached  him,  eyed  my 
yachting  toggery  with  what  seemed  to  me  critical  dis- 
approval. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  you  're  all  fitted  out  for  a  cruise, 
aren't  you?  Have  a  cigar/'—and  he  offered  me  his 
case. 

I  took  the  weed  and  replied : 

"  Yes,  and  you  seem  ready  to  begin  a  cruise.  May 
I  ask  where  y  n-  are  going  ?  " 

"I  dor'  s-  exactly,"  he  replied  carelessly.  "I 
have  n't  r,  ■  uade  up  my  mind  yet.  I  thought  per- 
haps you  ..\     be  able  to  decide  the  matter." 

"  To  decide  1 "  I  answered  in  surprise. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  sitting  up  suddenly  and  throwing 
the  cigar  overboard.  "  What  nonsense  were  you  talk- 
ing to  my  daughter  yesterday?  " 
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I  was  so  taken  aback  at  this  unexpected  and  gruff 
inquiry  that  I  fear  I  stood  there  looking  rather  idiotic, 
which  was  evidently  the  old  man's  own  impression  of 
me,  for  he  scowled  in  a  manner  that  was  extremely  dis- 
concerting. I  had  no  wish  to  adopt  the  Adam-like  ex- 
pedient of  blaming  the  woman ;  but,  after  all,  he  had 
been  there  when  I  went  off  alone  with  her,  and  it  was 
really  not  my  fault  that  I  was  the  girl's  sole  compan- 
ion in  Nagasaki.  All  my  own  early  training  and  later 
social  prejudices  led  me  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Hem- 
ster's  evident  ill-humour  regarding  our  shore  excur- 
sion, but  nevertheless  it  struck  me  as  a  trifle  belated. 
He  should  have  objected  when  the  proposal  was  made. 

"  Really,  sir,"  I  stammered  at  last,  "  I  'm  afraid  I 
must  say  I  don't  exactly  know  what  you  mean." 

"  I  think  I  spoke  plainly  enough,"  he  answered.  "  I 
want  you  to  be  careful  what  you  say,  and  if  you  come 
with  me  to  my  office,  where  we  shall  not  be  interrupt- 
ed, I  '11  give  you  a  straight  talking  to,  so  that  we  may 
avoid  trouble  in  the  future." 

I  was  speechless  with  amazement,  and  also  some- 
what indignant.  If  he  took  this  tone  with  me,  my 
place  was  evidently  going  to  be  one  of  some  difficulty. 
However,  needs  must  when  the  devil  drives,  even  if  he 
comes  from  Chicago ;  and  although  his  words  were  bit- 
ter to  endure,  I  was  in  a  manner  helpless  and  forced  to 
remember  my  subordinate  position,  which,  in  truth,  I 
had  perhaps  forgotten  during  my  shopping  experiences 
with  his  impulsive  daughter.  Yet  I  had  myself  made 
her  aware  of  my  situation,  and  if  our  conversation  at 
times  had  been  a  trifle  free  and  easy  I  think  the 
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fault but  there  — there  — there I'm  at  the 

Adam  business  again.  The  woman  tempted  me,  and  I 
did  talk.  I  felt  humiliated  that  even  to  myself  I  placed 
any  blame  upon  her. 

Mr.  Hemster  rose,  nipped  off  the  point  of  another 
cigar,  and  strode  along  the  deck  to  the  companion-way, 
I  following  him  like  a  confessed  culprit.    He  led  me  to 
what  he  called  his  office,  a  room  not  very  much  larger 
than  my  own,  but  without  the  bunk  that  took  up  part 
of  the  space  in  my  cabin ;  in  fact  a  door  led  out  of  it 
which,  I  afterward  learned,  communicated  with  his 
bedroom.    The  office  was  fitted  up  with  an  American 
roll-top  desk  fastened  to  the  floor,  a  copying-press,  a 
typewriter,  filing-cases  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  a  completely  equipped  business  estab- 
lishment.   There  was  a  swivelled  armchair  before  the 
desk,  into  which  Mr.  Hemster  dropped  and  leaned 
back,  the  springs  creaking  as  he  did  so.    There  was  but 
one  other  chair  in  the  room,  and  he  motioned  me  into 
It. 

"  See  here!  "  he  began  abruptly.  "  Did  you  tell  my 
daughter  yesterday  that  you  were  a  friend  of  the  Mi- 
kado's ? " 

"  God  bless  me,  no! "  I  was  surprised  into  replying 

I  said  nothing  of  the  sort." 

'I  Well,  you  left  her  under  that  impression." 

"  I  cannot  see,  Mr.  Hemster,  how  such  can  be  the 
case.  I  told  Miss  Hemster  that  I  had  met  the  Mikado 
on  several  occasions,  but  I  explained  to  her  that  these 
occasions  were  entirely  official,  and  each  time  I  merely 
accompamed  a  superior  officer  in  the  diplomatic  serv- 
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ice.  Although  I  have  spoken  with  His  Majesty,  it  was 
merely  because  questions  were  addressed  to  me,  and 
because  I  was  the  only  person  present  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  the  apanese  language  to  make  him  a 
reply  in  his  own  tongue." 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  mused  the  old  gentleman ;  "  but  Ger- 
tie somehow  got  it  into  her  head  that  you  could  intro- 
duce  us  personally  to  the  Mikado.  I  told  her  it  was 
not  likely  that  a  fellow  I  had  picked  up  strapped  from 
the  streets  of  Nagasaki,  as  one  might  say,  would  be 
able  to  give  us  an  introduction  that  would  amount  to 
anything." 

I  felt  myself  getting  red  behind  the  ears  as  Mr. 
Hemster  put  my  situation  with,  what  seemed  to  me, 
such  unnecessary  brutality.  Yet,  after  ail,  what  he  had 
said  was  the  exact  truth,  and  I  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  it,  for  if  there  was  money  in  my  pocket  at  that 
moment  it  was  because  he  had  placed  it  there ;  and  then 
I  saw  intuitively  that  he  meant  no  offence,  but  was 
merely  repeating  what  he  had  said  to  his  daughter, 
placing  the  case  in  a  way  that  would  be  convincing  to 
a  man,  whatever  effect  it  might  have  on  a  woman's 
mind. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  I  said,  "  that  I  must  have  expressed 
myself  clumsily  to  Miss  Hemster.  I  think  I  told  her,— 
but  I  make  the  statement  subject  to  correction,— that  I 
had  so  long  since  severed  my  connection  with  diplo- 
matic  service  in  Tokio  that  even  the  slight  power  I  then 
possessed  no  longer  exists.  If  I  still  retained  my  for- 
mer position  I  should  scarcely  be  more  helpless  than  I 
am  now,  so  far  as  what  you  require  is  concerned." 
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"  That 's  exactly  what  I  told  her,"  growled  the  old 
man.  "  I  suppose  you  have  n't  any  suggestion  to  make 
that  would  help  me  out  at  all  ?  " 

"  The  only  suggestion  I  can  make  is  this,  and  indeed 
I  think  the  way  seems  perfectly  clear.  You  no  doubt 
know  your  own  Ambassador,— perhaps  have  letters 
of  introduction  to  him, —  and  he  may  very  easily  ar- 
range for  you  to  have  an  audience  with  His  Majesty 
the  Mikado." 

"  Oh !  our  Ambassador  I  "  growled  Mr.  Hemster  in 
tones  of  great  contempt ;  "  he 's  nothing  but  a  one- 
horse  politician." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  I,  "  his  position  is  such  that  by 
merely  exercising  the  prerogatives  of  his  office  he 
could  get  you  what  you  wanted." 

"No,  he  can't,"  maintained  the  old  gentleman 
stoutly.  "  Still,  I  should  n't  say  anything  agcinst  him; 
he  's  all  right.  He  did  his  best  for  us,  and  if  we  could 
have  waited  long  enough  at  Yokohama  perhaps  he 
might  have  fixed  up  an  audience  with  the  Mikado. 
But  I  'd  had  enough  of  hanging  on  around  there,  and 
so  I  sailed  away.  Now,  my  son,  I  said  I  was  going  to 
give  you  a  talking  to,  and  I  am.  I  '11  tell  you  just  how 
the  land  lies,  so  you  can  be  of  some  help  to  me  and  not 
a  drawback.  I  want  you  to  be  careful  of  what  you  say 
to  Gertie  about  such  people  as  the  Mikado,  because  it 
excites  her  and  makes  her  think  certain  things  are  c^sy 
when  they  're  not." 

"I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  said  anything  that  led  to 
a  misapprehension.    I  certainly  did  not  intend  to." 
"No,  no!    I  understand  that.    I  am  not  blaming  you 
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a  bit  I  just  want  you  to  catch  on  to  the  situation, 
that 't  all.  Gertie  likes  you  first  rate ;  she  told  me  so, 
and  I  'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble 
you  took  yesterday  afternoon  in  entertaining  her.  She 
told  me  everything  you  said  and  did,  and  it  was  all 
right  Now  Gertie  has  always  been  accustomed  to 
moving  in  the  very  highest  society.  She  does  n't  care 
for  anything  else,  and  she  took  to  you  from  the  very 
first  I  was  glad  of  that,  because  I  should  have  con- 
sulted her  before  I  hired  you.  Nevertheless,  I  knew  the 
moment  you  spoke  that  you  were  the  man  I  wanted, 
and  so  I  took  the  risk.  I  never  cared  for  high  so- 
ciety myself;  my  intercourse  has  been  with  business 
men.  I  understand  them,  and  I  like  them ;  but  I  don't 
cut  any  figure  in  high  society,  and  I  don't  care  to, 
either.  Now,  with  Gertie  it's  different  She's  been 
educated  at  the  finest  schools,  and  I  'vc  taken  her  all 
over  Europe,  where  we  stayed  at  the  very  best  hotels 
and  met  the  very  best  people  in  both  Europe  and 
America.  Why,  we  've  met  more  Sirs  and  Lords  and 
Barons  and  High  Mightinesses  than  you  can  shake  a 
stick  at.  Gertie,  she  's  right  at  home  among  those  kind 
of  people,  and,  if  I  do  say  it  myself,  she 's  quite  capable 
of  taking  her  place  among  the  best  of  them,  and  she 
knows  it.  There  never  was  a  time  we  came  in  to  the 
best  table  d'hote  in  Europe  that  every  eye  wasn't 
turned  toward  her,  and  she  's  been  the  life  of  the  most 
noted  hotels  that  exist,  no  matter  where  they  are,  and 
no  matter  what  their  price  is." 

I  ventured  to  remark  that  1  could  well  believe  this 
to  have  been  the  case. 
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"  Yes,  and  you  don't  need  to  take  my  word  for  it," 
continued  the  old  man  with  quite  perceptible  pride; 
"you  may  ask  any  one  that  was  there.  Whether  it 
was  a  British  Lord,  or  a  French  Count,  or  a  German 
Baron,  or  an  Italian  Prince,  it  was  just  the  same.  I 
admit  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  those  nobles 
did  n't  amount  to  much.  But  that 's  neither  here  nor 
there ;  as  I  toid  you  before,  I  'm  no  judge.  I  suppose 
they  have  their  usefulness  in  creation,  even  though  I  'm 
not  able  to  see  it.  But  the  result  of  it  all  was  that  Gertie 
got  tired  of  them,  and,  as  she  is  an  ambitious  girl 
and  a  real  lady,  she  determined  to  strike  higher,  and 
so,  when  we  bought  this  yacht  and  came  abroad  again, 
she  determined  to  go  in  for  Kings,  so  I  've  been  on  a 
King  hunt  ever  since,  and  to  tell  the  truth  it  has  cost 
me  a  lot  of  money  and  I  don't  like  it.  Not  that  I  mind 
the  money  if  it  resulted  in  anything,  but  it  has  n't  re- 
sulted in  anything;  that  is,  it  hasn't  amounted  to 
much.  Gertie  does  n't  care  for  the  ordinary  presenta- 
tion at  Court,  for  nearly  anybody  can  have  that  What 
she  wants  is  to  get  a  King  or  an  Emperor  right  here  on 
hoard  this  yacht  at  lunch  or  tea,  or  whatever  he  wants, 
and  enjoy  an  intimate  conversation  with  him,  just  like 
she's  had  with  them  no-account  Princes.  Then  she 
wants  a  column  or  two  account  of  that  written  up  for 
the  Paris  edition  of  the  "  New  York  Herald,"  and  she 
wants  to  have  it  cabled  over  to  America.  Now  she  '• 
the  only  chick  or  child  I  've  got.  Her  mother 's  been 
dead  these  fifteen  years,  and  Gertie  is  all  I  have  in  the 
world,  so  I  'm  willing  to  do  anything  she  wants  done, 
no  matter  whether  I  like  it  or  not.    But  I  don't  want 
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to  engage  in  anything  that  does  n't  succeed.  Succest  it 
the  one  thing  that  amounts  to  anything.   The  man  who 
is  a  failure  cuts  no  ice.   And  so  it  rather  grinds  me  to 
confess  that  I  've  been  a  failure  in  this  King  business. 
Now  I  don't  know  much  about  Kings,  but  it  strikes 
me  they  're  just  like  other  things  in  this  world.    If  you 
want  to  get  along  with  them,  you  must  study  them. 
It 's  like  climbing  a  stair ;  if  you  want  to  get  to  the  top 
you  must  begin  at  the  lowest  step.    If  you  try  to  take 
one  stride  up  to  the  top  landing,  why  you  're  apt  to 
tome  down  on  your  head.    I  told  Gertie  it  was  no  use 
beginning  with  the  German  Emperor,  for  we  'd  have  to 
get  accustomed  to  the  low-down  Kings  and  gradually 
work  up.     She  believes  in  aiming  high.    That's  all 
right  ordinarily,  but  it  isn't  a  practical  proposition. 
Still,  I  let  her  have  her  way  and  did  the  best  I  could, 
but  it  was  no  use.    I  paid  a  German  Baron  a  cerUin 
sum  for  getting  the  Emperor  on  board  my  yacht,  but 
he  did  n't  deliver  the  goods.    So  I  said  to  Gertie:  '  My 
girl,  we'd  better  go  to  India,  or  some  place  where 
Kings  are  cheap,  and  practise  on  them  first.'    She 
hated  to  give  in,  but  she 's  a  reasonable  young  woman 
if  you  take  her  the  right  way.    Well,  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it  was  that  we  sent  the  yacht  around  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  went  down  from  Paris  to  meet  her  there, 
and  sailed  to  Egypt,  and,  just  as  I  said,  we  had  no  dif- 
ficulty at  all  in  raking  in  the  Khedive.  But  thrt  was  n't 
very  satisfactory  when  all's  said  and  done.     Gertie 
claimed  he  was  n't  a  real  king,  and  I  say  he 's  not  a 
real  gentlenun.    We  had  a  little  unpleasantness  there, 
and  he  became  altogether  too  friendly,  so  we  sailed  off 
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down  through  the  Canal  a  hunting  Kings,  till  at  lut 
we  got  here  to  Japan.  Now  we  're  up  against  it  once 
more,  and  I  suppone  this  here  Mikado  has  hobnobbed 
so  much  with  real  Emperors  and  that  sort  of  thing  that 
he  thinks  himself  a  white  man  like  the  rest  So  I  says 
to  Gertie, '  There 's  a  genuine  Empemr  in  Corea,  good 
enough  to  begin  on,  and  we  '11  go  there,'  and  that 's 
how  we  came  round  from  Yokohama  to  Nagasaki,  and 
dropped  in  here  to  get  a  few  things  we  might  not  be 
able  to  obtain  in  Corea.  The  moment  I  saw  you  and 
learned  that  you  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  East,  it 
struck  me  that  if  I  took  you  on  as  private  secretary 
you  would  be  able  to  give  me  a  few  points,  and  per- 
haps take  charge  of  this  business  altogether.  Do  you 
think  you  'd  be  able  to  do  that?  " 

"  Well,"  I  said  hesitatingly,  "  I  'm  not  sure,  but  If 
I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  on  such  a  quest  it  will  be  in 
Corea.  1  \j  been  there  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and 
each  time  had  an  audience  with  the  King." 

"  Why  do  you  call  him  the  King?  Is  n't  he  an  Em- 
peror?" 

"  Well,  I  've  always  called  him  the  King,  but  I  've 
heard  people  term  him  the  Emperor." 

"  The  American  papers  always  call  him  an  Emperor. 
So  you  think  you  could  manage  it,  eh  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
about  the  matter.  Of  course  you  are  aw  he  is  mere- 
ly a  savage." 

"  Well,  the>  're  all  savages  out  here,  nre  n't  they  ?  I 
don't  suppose  he 's  any  worse  or  any  better  than  the 
Mikado." 
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"  Oh,  th«  Mikado  bdongs  to  jne  oi  Jic  moct  ancient 
dvUixationt  in  the  world.  I  4on't  tljink  the  two  poten- 
Utes  are  at  all  on  a  par." 

"  WeU,  that  •  all  right  That  ju»t  beart  o  u  wliat  I 
wai  saying,  that  it  '•  the  correct  thing  •/>  »ie,jn  ^jth  the 
loweit  of  them.  You  tec  I  hate  to  a  lu  t  I  n  too  old 
to  learn  anything,  and  I  think  I  c»r?  learn  •ua  King 
businew  if  I  »t»ck  long  enough  at  ii  Bu;  1  d<^'t  be- 
lieve in  a  man  trying  to  make  a  gijnd  :  .o  bel-  e 
he  knows  how  to  handle  a  taw.  So  uu  s«..  Mr.  Tn- 
mome,  the  powtion  it  jutt  this.  I  want  to  tail  for 
Corea,  and  Gertie,  #he  wants  to  go  back  to  Yoke, »««» 
and  tackle  the  Mikado  again,  tlunking  you  can  puH  it 
off  this  time." 

"  I  dislike  very  much  to  disagree  with  a  lady  I 
•aid,  "  but  I  think  your  plan  is  the  more  feasible  of  the 
two.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  pos-^ible  to  get  the  Mi- 
kado to  come  aboard  this  yacht,  but  it  might  be  that  the 
King  of  Corea  would  accept  your  invitation." 

"  What  "s  tlie  name  of  the  capital  of  that  olace? " 
asked  Mr.  Hemster. 
"^  It  is  spelled  S-e-o-u-l,  and  is  pronounced  '  Sool '  " 

How  far  is  it  from  here?" 
"I  don't  know  ex    Ay,  but  it  must  be  something 
wee  four  hundred  miles,  perhaps  a  little  more." 
/    "It  is  on  the  sea?" 

"  No.  It  lies  some  twenty-six  miles  inland  b>  road 
and  more  man  double  that  distance  by  the  windim^ 
river  Han."  ^ 

"  Can  I  steam  up  that  river  with  this  yacht  to  the 
capital  ?" 

SO 
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"No,  I  don't  ilunk  you  tld.  You  ce«*4  go  p»Tt 
w«y.  perhfe:  is  but  1  i  nagit  vour  brttrr  plan  vowM  be 
to  nK»r  at  the  port  of  Chemulpo  an<;  gr  ;o«i  j^y 

ro«<  ,  although  llw  rotd  is  n'-nc  of    hr  br    . 

"  I  vr  got  a  IirtJe  naphtha  launch  on  boar  !.  f  tup- 
poie  the  rv?!  is  big  enouffh  far  tti  o  go  t  p  t-  thv  a^»• 
tal  in  that  f  " 

"  Ye«,  I  Hippos,  you  i-mild  ^  it  i^  .  imai  'awr  -h, 
bot  the  river  i*  so  rocdced  th;*-  j  <|oubt  f  vo  ould 
gain  ft  jch  lime,  aiui-High  you  m  ^ht  fait  m  <     -i'  n.^' 

"  Very  well,  we  'II  ^  ake  tor  t^    '  p^rt,  wh  ♦t^       -01 
call  Jt,"  uid  Hetmtcr.  riling        n:uw,  •'^  you 
?4ke  an  armchair  on  t.?ck,  d.  '  =aok«,       '  giv     a- 
structiona  to  the  captair   ' 


CHAPTER  V 

WE  had  been  a  long  time  together  in  the  little 
office,  longer  even  than  this  extended  con- 
versation would  lead  a  reader  to  imagine, 
and  as  I  went  through  the  saloon  I  saw  that  they  wore 
laying  the  table  for  lunch,  a  sight  by  no  means  ungrate- 
ful to  me,  for  I  had  risen  early  and  enjoyed  but  a  small 
and  frugal  breakfast.    I  surmised  from  the  prepara- 
tions going  forward  that  I  should  in  the  near  future 
have  something  better  than  rice.    When  I  reached  the 
deck  I  saw  the  captain  smoking  a  pipe  and  still  pacing 
the  bridge  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.    He  was  a 
grizzled  old  sea-dog,  who,  I  found  later,  had  come  from 
the  Cape  Cod  district,  and  was  what  he  looked,  a  most 
capable  man.    I  went  aft  and  sat  down,  not  wishing  to 
go  forward  and  became  acquainted  with  the  captain, 
as  I  expected  every  moment  that  Mr.  Hemster  would 
come  up  and  give  him  his  sailing-orders.    But  time 
passed  on  and  nothing  happened,  merely  the  same  state 
of  tension  that  occurs  when  every  one  is  ready  to  move 
and  no  move  is  made.    At  last  the  gong  sounded  for 
lunch.     I  saw  the  captain  pause  in  Iiis  promenade, 
knock  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  prepare  to  go  down.    So  I  rose  and  de- 
scended the  stairway,  giving  a  nod  oi  recognition  to 
the  captain,  who  followed  at  my  heels.    The  table  was 
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laid  for  five  persons.  Mr.  Hemster  occupied  the  po- 
sition at  the  head  of  it,  and  on  his  right  sat  his  daugh- 
ter, her  head  bent  down  over  the  tablecloth.  On  the 
opposite  side,  at  Mr.  Hemster's  left,  sat  the  young  lady 
of  whom  I  had  had  a  glimpse  the  aftf  lOon  before. 
The  captain  pushed  past  me  with  a  gruff,  "  How  de 
do,  all,"  which  was  not  responded  to.  He  took  the 
place  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table.  If  I  have  de- 
scribed the  situation  on  deck  as  a  state  of  tension,  much 
more  so  was  the  atmosphere  of  the  dining-saloon. 
The  silence  was  painful,  and,  not  knowing  what  better 
to  do,  I  approached  Miss  Hemster  and  said  pleasantly: 

"  Good-morning.  I  hope  you  are  none  the  worse 
for  your  shopping  expedition  of  yestc^day." 

The  young  woman  did  not  look  up  or  reply  till  her 
father  said  in  beseeching  tones : 

"  Gertie,  Mr.  Tremome  is  speaking  to  you." 

Then  she  glanced  at  me  with  eyes  that  seemed  to 
sparkle  dangerously. 

"Oh,  how  do  you  do?"  she  said  rapidly.  "Your 
place  is  over  there  by  Miss  Stretton." 

There  was  something  so  insulting  in  the  tone  and  in- 
flection that  it  made  the  words,  simple  as  tirty  were, 
seem  like  a  slap  in  the  face.  Their  purport  icemed  to 
be  to  put  me  in  my  proper  position  in  that  society,  to 
warn  me  that,  if  I  had  been  treated  as  a  friend  the  day 
before,  conditions  were  now  changed,  and  I  was  mere- 
ly, as  she  had  previously  remarked,  her  father's  hired 
man.  My  situation  was  anything  but  an  enviable  one, 
and  as  there  was  nothing  to  say  I  merely  bowed  low  to 
the  girl,  walked  around  behind  th'i  captain,  and  took 
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my  place  beside  Miss  Stretton,  as  I  had  been  com- 
manded to  do.  I  confess  I  was  deeply  hurt  by  the 
studied  insolence  of  look  and  voice;  but  a  moment 
later  I  felt  that  I  was  probably  making  a  mountain  of 
a  molehill,  for  the  good,  bluff  captain  said,  as  if  noth- 
ing unusual  had  happened : 

"  That 's  right,  young  man ;  I  see  you  have  been 
correctly  brought  up.  Always  do  what  the  women  tell 
you.  Obey  orders  if  you  break  owners.  That's  what 
we  do  in  our  country.  In  our  country,  sir,  we  allow 
the  women  to  rule,  and  their  word  is  law,  even  though 
the  men  vote." 

"  Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  East,"  I  could  not  help 
replying. 

"  Why."  said  the  captain,  "  it 's  the  East  I  'm  talk- 
ing  about.  All  throughout  the  F.4Atem  States,  yes, 
and  the  Western  States,  too." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  replied,  " I  was  refer- 
ring to  the  East  of  Asia.  The  women  don't  rule  in 
these  countries." 

"  Well,"  said  the  staunch  captain.  "  then  that 's  the 
reason  they  amount  to  so  little.  I  never  knew  an 
Eastern  country  yet  that  was  worth  the  powder  to  blow 
it  up." 

"  I  'm  afraid,"  said  I,  "  that  your  rule  does  not  prove 
universally  good.    It 's  a  woman  who  reigns  in  China 
and  I  shouldn't  hold  that  Empire  up  as  an  example 
to  others." 

The  captain  laughed  heartily. 
"Young     man,     you're     contradicting     yourself 
You  're  excited,  I  guess.    You  said  a  minute  ago  that 
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women  didn't  rule  in  the  East,  and  now  you  show 
that  the  largest  country  in  the  East  is  ruled  by  a 
woman.    You  can't  have  it  both  ways,  you  know." 

I  laughed  somewhat  dismally  in  sympathy  with  him, 
and,  lunch  now  being  served,  the  good  man  devoted  his 
entire  attention  to  eating.  As  no  one  else  said  a  word 
except  th«  captain  and  myself,  I  made  a  feeble  but 
futile  attempt  to  cause  the  conversation  to  become  gen- 
eral. I  glanced  at  my  fair  neighbor  to  the  right,  who 
had  not  looked  up  once  since  I  entered.  Miss  Stretton 
was  not  nearly  so  handsome  a  girl  as  Miss  Hemster, 
yet  nevertheless  in  any  ordinary  ccmipany  she  would  be 
regarded  as  very  good-looking.  She  had  a  sweet  and 
sympathetic  face,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  was 
rosy  red. 

"  Have  you  been  in  Nagasaki  ? "  I  asked,  which  was 
a  stupid  question,  for  I  knew  she  ^ad  not  visited  the 
town  the  day  before,  and  unless  lie  had  gone  very 
early  there  was  no  time  for  her  to  have  been  ashore 
before  I  came  aboard. 

She  answered  "  No  "  in  such  low  tones  that,  fearing 
I  had  not  heard  it,  she  cleared  her  throat,  and  said 
"  No  "  again.  Then  she  raised  her  eyes  for  one  brief 
second,  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  me,  so  appealing  and 
so  vivid  with  intelligence,  that  I  read  it  at  once  to 
mean,  "  Oh,  please  do  not  talk  to  me." 

The  meal  was  most  excellent,  yet  I  never  remember 
to  have  endured  a  half-hour  so  unpleasant.  Across 
the  table  from  me.  Miss  Fly  er  had  pushed  away 
plate  after  plate  and  had  t(  irr  J  nothing.  When  I 
spoke  to  her  companion  she  bc^  n  drumming  nervously 
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on  the  tablecloth  with  her  fingers,  as  if  she  had  great 
difficuhy  in  preventing  herself  giving  expression  to  an 
anger  that  was  only  too  palpable.  Her  father  went 
on  stolidly  with  his  lunch,  and  made  no  effort  to  relieve 
the  rigor  of  the  amazing  situation,  /s  soon  as  the 
main  dish  had  been  served  and  disposed  of,  the  captain 
rose,  and,  nodding  to  the  company,  made  for  the  com- 
panion-way. Once  there  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
said: 

"  Mr.  Hcmster,  any  orders  ?  " 

Before  her  father  could  reply,  the  young  lady  rose 
with  an  action  so  sudden  and  a  gesture:  of  her  right 
hand  so  sweeping  that  the  plate  before  her  toppled  and 
fell  with  a  crash  to  the  floor.  I  noticed  Mr.  Hemster 
instinctively  grasp  the  tablecloth,  but  the  girl  marched 
away  as  erect  as  a  grenadier,  her  shapely  shoulders 
squared  as  if  she  was  on  military  parade,  and  thus  she 
disappeared  into  the  forward  part  of  the  ship.  Miss 
Stretton  looked  up  at  her  employer,  received  a  slight 
nod,  then  she,  with  a  murmur  of  excuse  to  me,  rose  and 
followed  the  mistress  of  the  ship.  I  heard  a  loud, 
angry  voice,  shrill  as  that  of  a  peacock,  for  a  moment, 
then  a  door  was  closed,  and  all  was  still.  Mr.  Hemster 
said  slowly  to  the  captain : 

"  I  '11  be  up  there  in  a  minute  and  let  you  know 
where  we  're  going.  We  've  got  all  the  time  tltere  is, 
you  know." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  disappearing. 

There  was  nothing  to  say,  so  I  said  nothing,  and  Mr. 
Hemster  and  I  sat  out  our  lonely  meal  together.  He 
scanned  in  no  way  perturbed  by  what  had  taken  place, 
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and  as,  after  all,  it  was  no  affair  of  mine,  even  if  my 
unfortunate  remark  regarding  the  Mikado  had  been 
the  cause  of  it,  I  said  inwardly  there  was  little  reason 
for  my  disturbing  myself  about  it.  Although  the  old 
gentleman  showed  no  outward  sign  of  inward  commo- 
tion, he  nevertheless  seemed  anxious  that  our  dismal 
meal  should  draw  to  a  speedy  close,  for  he  said  to  me 
at  last : 

"If  you  wish  for  coffee,  you  can  have  it  served  to 
you  on  deck." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  escape.  As  I  mounted  the  companion- 
way  I  heard  him  say  in  firmer  tones  than  I  had  known 
him  to  use  before : 

"  Tell  my  daughter  to  come  here  to  me," —  a  com- 
mand answered  by  the  gentle  "  Yes,  sir,"  of  the  Jap- 
anese boy. 

I  moved  the  wicker  chair  and  taWe  as  far  aft  as 
possible,  to  be  out  of  earshot  should  any  remarks  fol- 
low me  from  the  saloon.  I  saw  the  captain  on  the 
bridge  again,  pacing  up  and  down,  pipe  in  mouth  and, 
hands  in  pockets.  Even  at  that  distance  I  noticed  on 
his  face  a  semi-comical  grimace,  and  ii  actually  seemed 
to  me  that  he  winked  his  left  eye  in  my  direction.  The 
coffee  did  not  come,  and  as  I  rose  to  stroll  forward  and 
converse  with  the  captain  I  could  not  help  hearing  the 
low  determined  tones  of  the  man  down  in  the  saloon, 
mingled  now  and  then  with  the  high-pitched,  angry 
voice  of  the  woman.  As  I  hurried  forward  there  next 
came  up  the  companion-way  a  scream  so  terribie  and 
ear-piercing  that  it  must  have  startled  every  one  on 
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board,  yet  nobody  moved.  This  was  followed  instantly 
by  a  crash,  as  if  the  table  had  been  flung  over,  which 
of  course  was  impossible,  as  it  was  fastened  to  the  floor. 
Then  came  the  hysterical,  terrifying  half-scream,  half- 
sob  of  a  woman  apparently  in  mortal  agony,  and  in- 
stinctively I  started  down  the  companion-way,  to  be 
met  by  Miss  Stretton,  who  stretched  her  arms  from 
side  to  side  of  the  stairway.  The  appealing  look  I 
had  noticed  before  was  in  her  eyes,  and  she  said  in  a 
low  voice: 

"  Please  don't  come  down.    You  can  do  no  good." 

"Is  anybody  hurt?  "I  cried. 

"  No,  nobody,  nobody.    Please  don't  come  down." 

I  turned  back,  and  not  wishing  to  see  the  captain  or 
any  one  else  at  that  moment,  sat  down  in  my  chair 
again.  The  sobs  died  away,  and  then  Mr.  Hemster 
came  up  the  companion-way  with  a  determined  look 
on  his  face  which  seemed  to  me  to  say,  "  Women  do  not 
rule  after  all."  Once  on  deck  he  shouted  out  to  the 
captain  the  one  word : 

"Coreal" 
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HE  shouting  of  those  three  syllables  was  like 
the  utterance  of  a  talismanic  word  in  an 
Arabian  legend.  It  cleft  the  spell  of  inac- 
tivity which  hung  over  officers  and  crew  as  the  sweep 
of  a  scimitar  cu.s  through  the  web  of  enchantment. 
The  silence  was  immediately  broken  by  the  agitated 
snorting  of  a  pony-engine,  and  the  rattle  of  the  anchor- 
chain  coming  up.  Then  the  melodious  jingling  of  bells 
down  below  told  the  engineer  to  "  stand  by."  As  the 
snort  of  the  engine  and  the  rattle  of  the  chain  ceased, 
the  crew  mustered  forward  and  began  to  stow  the  an- 
chor. Another  jingle  below,  and  then  began  the  pul- 
sating of  the  engines,  while  the  sharp  prow  of  the 
yacht  seemed  slowly  to  brush  aside  the  distant  hills  and 
set  them  moving.  To  a  seascmed  traveller  like  myself 
there  is  something  stimulating  in  the  first  throb  of  an 
engine  aboard  ship.  It  means  new  scenes  and  fresh 
experiences.  Farewell  Nagasaki  and  starvation;  yes, 
and  sometimes  despair.  Yet  I  had  a  warm  comer  in 
my  heart  for  the  old  commercial  city,  with  its  queer 
little  picturesque  inhabitants,  whose  keen  eye  for  busi- 
ness was  nevertheless  frequently  softened  by  senti- 
ment. 

The  man  whose  sharply  uttered  words  had  called  up 
commotion  out  of  the  stillness  sank  somewhat  listlessly 
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into  his  customary  armchair,  and  put  his  feet,  crossed, 
on  the  rail.  There  was  something  in  his  attitude  that 
warned  me  he  did  not  wish  his  privacy  intruded  upon, 
so  I  leaned  over  the  opposite  rail  and  steadfastly  re- 
garded the  receding  city.  The  big  yacht  moved 
smoothly  and  swiftly  over  the  waters  of  Nagasaki  Bay, 
which  at  that  moment  glittered  daxrlingly  in  the  sun- 
light. The  craft  was  evidently  well  engined,  for  the 
vibration  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  somehow  it 
gave  one  the  consciousness  that  there  was  a  reserve  of 
power  which  might  be  called  upon  in  a  pinch.  Once 
drr  of  Nagasaki  Bay  the  captain  laid  her  course  due 
V  .,  as  if  we  were  to  race  the  declining  sun.  I  sur- 
mised that  a  safe  rather  than  a  quick  voyage  was  his 
object,  and  that  he  intended  to  strike  through  the  Yel- 
k)w  Sea  and  avoid  threading  the  mazes  of  the  Corean 
Archipelago. 

Long  before  the  gong  sounded  for  dinner  we  were 
oat  of  sight  of  land.  As  I  went  down  the  companion 
steirs  I  must  admit  that  I  looked  forward  to  the  meal 
with  some  degree  of  apprehension,  hoping  the  atmos- 
phere would  be  less  electric  than  during  luncheon.  I 
need  have  harboured  no  fear ;  Mr.  Hemster,  the  cap- 
tain, and  myself  sat  down,  but  the  ladies  did  not  appear 
during  the  meal.  Mr.  Hemster  had  little  to  say,  but  the 
jovial  captain  told  some  excellent  stories,  which  to  his 
amazement  and  delight  I  laughed  at,  for  he  had  a 
theory  that  no  Englishman  could  see  the  point  of  any 
yam  that  ever  was  spun.  Mr.  H<Mnster  never  cmce 
smiled ;  probably  he  had  heard  the  stories  before,  and 
in  the  middle  of  dinner  (such  seemed  to  be  the  cap- 
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tain's  impolite  habit)  the  story-teller  rose  and  left  us. 
He  paused  with  his  foot  on  the  first  step,  as  he  had 
done  before,  turned  to  the  owner,  and  said : 

"No  particular  hurry  about  reaching  Corea,  is 
there?" 

"  VVhy? "  asked  Hemster  shortly. 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  don't  want  to  run  down  and 
sink  one  of  them  there  little  islands  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  have  a  suit  for  damages  against  me;  so,  unless 
you  're  in  a  hurry  I  propose  to  run  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  west,  and  then  north  thi"  side  of  tlie  hundred- 
and'twcnty-fifth  meridian." 

"  Washington  or  Greenwich? "  asked  the  owner. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  captain  with  a  smile,  "  I  'm  not 
particular,  so  tong  as  there 's  a  clear  way  ahead  of  me. 
I  once  sailed  with  a  Dutchman  who  worked  on  the 
meridian  of  Ferro,  which  is  the  westernmost  point  of 
the  Canary  Islands.  When  I  am  in  home  waters  of 
course  I  work  by  Washington,  but  the  charts  I  've  got 
for  this  region  is  Greenwich,  and  so  I  say  the  hundred- 
and-twenty-fifth." 

"  That  's  all  right,"  replied  Hemster  seriously.  "  I 
thought  you  were  too  patriotic  a  man  to  use  any 
meridian  but  our  own,  and  then  1  thought  you  were 
so  polite  you  were  using  Greenwich  out  of  compliment 
to  Mr.  Tremomc  here.  You  pick  out  the  meridian  that 
has  t*,*  fewest  islands  along  it  and  fewest  big  waves, 
and  y  1  '11  satisfy  me." 

The  '>wner  said  all  this  quite  seriously,  and  I  per- 
ceived he  had  a  sense  cf  hvunour  which  at  first  I  bad 
not  givsn  him  credit  for. 
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The  captain  laughed  good-naturedly  and  diup- 
peared.  Mr.  Hemster  and  I  finished  our  dinner  to- 
gether in  silence,  then  went  on  deck  and  had  coffee  and 
cigars.  Although  he  proffered  wine  and  liqueurs  he 
never  drank  any  spirits  himself.  I  was  able  to  help 
him  out  in  that  direction,  as  he  once  drily  remarked. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  evenings  I  had  ever 
witnessed.  There  was  no  breeze  except  the  gentle  cur- 
rent caused  by  the  motion  of  the  yacht.  The  sea  was 
like  glass,  and  as  night  fell  the  moon  rose  nearly  at 
the  full.  Mr.  Hemster  retired  early,  as  I  afterward 
learned  was  his  custom,  but  whether  to  work  In  his 
office  or  to  sleep  in  his  bed  I  never  knew.  He  seemed 
to  have  no  amusement  except  the  eternal  rolling  of  the 
unlit  cigar  in  his  lips.  Although  there  was  a  good  li- 
brary on  board  I  never  saw  him  open  a  book  or  display 
the  slightest  interest  in  anything  pertaining  to  litera- 
ture, science,  or  art.  This  is  a  strange  world,  and  in 
spite  of  his  undoubted  wealth  I  experienced  a  feeling 
of  pity  for  him,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  he 
entertained  the  same  feeling  toward  me. 

I  went  forward  after  my  employer  l^ft  me,  and  asked 
the  captain  if  outsiders  were  permitted  on  the  bridge, 
receiving  from  him  a  cordial  invitation  to  ascend.  He 
had  a  wooden  chair  up  there  in  which  he  sat,  tilted  back 
against  the  after  rail  of  the  bridge,  while  his  crossed 
feet  were  elevated  on  the  forward  one,  and  in  this  free 
and  easy  attitude  was  running  the  ship.  Of  course 
there  was  nothing  calling  for  exceeding  vigilance,  be- 
cause the  great  watery  plain,  bounded  by  the  far-oflf, 
indistina  horizon,  wa;>  absolutely  empty,  and  the  yacht 
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jogged  along  at  an  ea»y  pace,  which,  as  I  have  »aid, 
gave  one  the  impretiion  that  much  power  wai  held  in 
reserve.  I  at  on  the  forward  rail  opp<M>ite  him,  and 
listened  to  his  stones,  which  were  often  quaint  and  al- 
ways good.  He  had  been  a  fisherman  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland  in  his  early  days,  and  his  droll  char- 
acterisation of  the  men  he  had  met  were  delicious  to 
listen  to.  From  the  very  first  day  I  admired  the  cap- 
tain, whose  name  I  never  learned,  and  this  admiration 
mcreased  the  more  I  knew  of  him.  I  often  wonder  if 
he  is  still  foltowing  the  sea,  and  indeed  I  can  never 
imagine  him  doing  anything  else.  He  was  able,  effi- 
cient, and  resourceful :  as  capable  a  man  as  it  was  ever 
my  fortune  to  meet. 

My  interest  in  the  captain's  stM'ies  came  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion  when  I  saw  a  lady  emerge  frc«n  the  com- 
panion-way, look  anxiously  around  for  a  moment,  and 
then  begin  a  slow  promenade  up  and  down  the  after 
deck.  I  bade  good-night  to  the  captain,  and  descended 
from  the  bridge.  The  lady  paused  as  she  saw  me  ap- 
proach, and  I  thought  for  a  moment  she  was  aboui  to 
retreat.  But  she  did  not  do  so.  I  had  determined  to 
speak  to  Miss  Hemstcr  on  the  first  opportunity  a?  if 
nothing  had  occurred.  Ill-will  is  bad  enough  in  any 
case,  but  nowhere  is  it  more  deplorable  than  on  ship- 
board, because  people  have  no  escape  from  one  another 
there.  I  was  resolved  that  so  far  as  I  w?.s  concerned 
there  should  not  be  a  continuance  of  the  estrangement, 
which  must  affect  more  or  less  each  one  in  our  com- 
pany, unless  it  was  the  captain,  who  seemed  a  true  phi- 
losopher, taking  whatever  came  with  equal  noncha- 
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Utice.  As  I  neared  the  lady,  however.  I  saw  ihc  wt* 
not  Gertrude  Hemster,  but  Hilda  Stretion. 

"  It  it  a  lovely  evening,  Mii!»  Strettoo,"  I  ventured 
to  »ay.  "  and  I  am  glau  to  see  >ou  on  deck  to  enjoy  it." 

"  I  came  ui  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,"  tlv  replied 
simply,  with  no  enthutiaim  for  the  lovelinetM  of  th« 
night,  which  1  had  ju»t  been  extolling.  I  lurmiMd  in- 
stinctively that  the  preferred  to  be  alone,  and  waa  in- 
wardly aware  that  the  correct  thing  for  me  to  do  was 
to  raise  my  yachting-cap  and  pass  on,  for  the  had  evi- 
dently come  to  a  standstill  in  her  promenade,  to  give 
me  no  excuse  for  joining  it.  But.  whether  or  not  it 
was  the  glamour  of  the  moonlight,  her  face  was  much 
more  attractive  than  it  had  seemed  when,  for  the  first 
time,  I  had  had  a  glimpse  of  it,  and,  be  that  as  it  may, 
I  say  this  in  excuse  for  my  persistence.  When  has  « 
young  man  ever  been  driven  from  his  purpoj.?  by  the 
unresponsiveness  of  the  lady  he  is  bold  enough  to  ad- 
dress? 

"  If  you  do  not  mind,  Miss  Stretton,  I  should  be  very 
much  gratifod  if  you  would  allow  me  to  join  your 
evening  saunter."  » 

"  The  deck  belongs  as  much  to  you  as  it  does  to  me," 
was  her  cold  rejoinder,  "  and  I  think  I  should  tell  you 
I  am  but  the  paid  servant  of  its  actual  owner." 

I  laughed,  more  to  chase  away  her  evident  embar- 
rassment than  because  there  was  anything  really  to 
laugh  about.  I  have  noticed  that  a  laugh  sometimes 
drives  away  restraint.  It  is  the  most  useful  of  human 
ejaculatioos,  aad  often  succeeds  where  words  would 
falL 
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"A  waminf  In  exchange  for  your  wimingf  I 
exclaimed  aa  cheerfully  at  I  could.  "  I,  too,  am  a  paid 
servant  of  the  owner  of  this  yadit." 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  the  oou^n  of  Lord  Tre- 
mome  admit  as  much,"  she  replied,  thawing  somewhat. 

"  Well,  you  have  just  heard  the  cousin  of  htt  lord- 
ship do  so,  and  I  may  add  on  behalf  of  Lord  1  .ciwrne 
that  if  he  were  In  my  frfaec  I  know  his  candour  would 
compel  htm  to  say  the  same  thing." 

"  Englishmen  think  themselves  very  Honest,  do  they 
not?"  she  nmimcnted,  somewhat  ungraciously,  it 
seemed  to  me.  for  after  all  I  wa  trying  to  make  con- 
verutbn,  always  a  difficult  task  when  there  is  veiled 
opposition. 

"  Oh,  some  Englishmen  are  honest,  and  some  are 
not,  as  is  the  case  with  other  nationalities.  I  dixi't 
suppose  a  dishonest  Englishman  would  have  any  delu- 
sions about  the  matter,  and  j  -rhaps  if  you  pressed  \rr- 
he  would  admit  his  delinquency.  I  hope  ou  Pre  m. 
prejudiced  against  us  a&  a  nation;  and.  if  you  are,  1 
sincerely  trust  you  will  lot  ailow  any  impression  yw 
may  have  acquired  regarding  mystif  to  deepen  that 
prejudice,  because  1  am  far  from  being  a  representa- 
tive Englishman." 

We  were  now  walking  up  and  down  the  deck  to- 
gether, but  her  next  remark  brought  me  to  an  amazed 
standstill. 

"  If  you  poatets  the  candour  with  which  you  have 
just  accredited  youradf  and  your  people,  you  would 
have  said  that  you  hopad  I  was  not  jwejudiced  against 
your  nation,  but  you  were  certain,  if  such  unfortu- 
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nately  was  the  case,  the  charm  of  your  manner  and  the 
delight  of  your  conversation  would  speedily  remove  it." 

"  Good  gracious,  Miss  Stretton,"  I  cried,  "  do  you 
take  me  for  a  conceited  ass  ? " 

The  lady  condescended  to  laugh  a  little,  very  low  and 
very  sweetly,  but  it  was  an  undeniable  laugh,  and  so  I 
was  grateful  for  it. 

"  You  mistake  me,"  she  said.  "  I  took  you  for  a 
superior  person,  that  was  all,  and  !  think  superior  per- 
sons sometimes  make  mistakes." 

"  What  mistake  have  I  fallen  into,  if  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  me?" 

"  Well,  as  a  beginning,  Mr.  Tremorne,  I  think  that 
if  I  was  an  English  lady  you  would  not  venture  to  ac- 
cost me  as  you  have  done  to-night,  without  a  proper 
introduction." 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  I  considered  myself  intro- 
duced to  you  by  Miss  Hemster  to-day  at  luncheon; 
and  if  our  host  had  not  so  regarded  it,  I  imagine  he 
would  have  remedied  the  deficiency." 

"  Mr.  Hemster,  with  a  delicacy  which  I  regret  to  say 
seems  to  be  unappreciated,  knowing  me  to  be  a  servant 
in  his  employ,  did  not  put  upon  me  the  embarrassment 
of  an  introduction." 

"  Really,  Miss  Stretton,  I  find  mvself  compelled  to 
talk  to  you  rather  seriously,"  said  I,  with  perhaps  a 
regrettable  trace  of  anger  in  my  voice.  "  You  show 
yourself  to  be  an  extremely  ignorant  young  woman." 

Again  she  laughed  very  quietly. 

"Oh I"  she  cried,  with  an  exultation  that  had 
hitherto  been  absent   from  her  conversation;    "the 
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veneer  is  coming  off,  and  the  native  Englishman  stands 
revealed  in  the  moonlight." 

"You  are  quite  right,  the  veneer  is  coming  off. 
And  now,  if  you  have  the  courage  of  your  statements, 
you  will  hear  the  truth  about  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  like  to  say  sharp  things  and  then  run 
away  from  the  consequences,  there  is  the  saloon,  or 
there  is  the  other  side  of  the  deck.    Take  your  choice." 

"  I  shall  borr  w  a  piece  of  English  brag  and  say  I 
am  no  coward.    Go  on." 

"  Very  well.  I  came  down  from  the  bridge  after  a 
most  friendly  and  delightful  talk  with  the  captain,  hav- 
ing no  other  thought  in  my  mind  than  to  make  myself 
an  agreeable  comrade  to  you  when  I  saw  you  on  deck." 

"  That  was  a  very  disingenuous  beginning  for  a 
truthful  lecture,  Mr.  Tremome.  When  you  saw  me, 
you  thought  it  was  Miss  Hemster,  and  you  found  out 
too  late  that  it  was  I ;  so  you  approached  me  with  the 
most  polite  and  artful  covering  of  your  disappoint- 
ment." 

We  were  walking  up  and  down  the  deck  again,  and 
took  one  or  two  turns  before  I  spoke  once  more. 

*'  Yes,  Miss  Stretton,  you  are  demoniacally  right.  I 
shall  amend  the  beginning  of  my  lecture,  then,  by  al- 
luding to  an  incident  which  I  did  not  expect  to  touch 
upon.  At  luncheon  Miss  Hemster  received  my  greet- 
ing with  what  seemed  to  me  unnecessary  insolence. 
We  are  to  be  housed  together  for  seme  time  abi^ard 
this  yacht ;  therefore  I  came  down  to  greet  her  as  if 
the  incident  to  which  I  have  alluded  had  not  taken 
place." 
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*'  How  very  good  of  youl "  saiU  MUi  Stretton  sar- 
castically. 

"  Madam,  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Now  we  will 
turn  to  some  of  your  own  remarks,  if  you  don't  mind. 
In  the  first  place,  you  said  I  would  not  address  an  Eng- 
lish lady  to  whom  I  had  not  been  properly  intioduced. 
In  that  statement  you  were  entirely  wrong.  Five 
years  ago,  on  an  Atlantic  liner,  I,  without  having  been 
introduced,  asked  the  Countess  ui  Bayswater  to  walk 
the  deck  with  me,  and  she  graciously  consented. 
Some  time  after  that,  the  deck  steward  being  absent, 
her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Pentonville,  without  a  for- 
mal introduction  to  me,  asked  me  to  tuck  her  up  in 
her  steamer  chair ;  then  she  requested  me  to  sit  down 
beside  her,  which  I  did,  and  we  entered  into  the  begin- 
ning of  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance  which  lasted  dur- 
ing the  voyage." 

"Dear  met"  said  Miss  Stretton,  evidently  unim- 
pressed, "  how  fond  you  are  of  citing  members  of  the 
nobility  1" 

"  Many  of  them  are,  or  have  been,  friends  of  my 
own ;  so  why  should  I  not  cite  them  ?  However,  mv 
object  was  entirely  diflferent.  If  1  had  said  that  Mrs. 
Jones  or  Mrs.  Smith  were  the  people  in  question,  you 
might  very  well  have  doubted  that  they  were  ladies, 
and  so  my  illustration  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Yon  said  Lnglisl.  ladies,  and  I  have  given  you  the 
names  of  two  who  are  undoubtedly  ladies,  and  un- 
doubtedly English,  for  neither  of  them  is  an  American 
who  has  married  a  member  of  our  nobility." 

If  ever  fire  flashed  from  a  wcanaa's  eyes,  it  was  upon 
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this  occasion.     Miss    Stretton's    'ace   seemed   trans- 
formed with  anger. 

"  Sir :  "  she  flashed,  "  that  last  remark  was  an  insult 
to  my  countr>'women,  and  was  intended  as  such.  I 
bid  you  good-oight,  and  I  ask  you  never  to  speak  to  me 

again." 

"  Exactly  at  I  thoufhl,"  said  I ;  "the  moment  shells 
begin  to  fly,  you  beat  a  retreat." 

Miss  Stretton  had  taken  five  indignant  steps  toward 
the  companion-way  when  my  words  brought  her  to 
a  standstill.  After  a  momentary  pause  she  turned 
around  with  a  proud  motion  of  her  figure  which  elicited 
my  utmost  admiration,  walked  back  to  my  side,  and 
said  very  quietly : 

"  Pardon  me;  pray  proceed." 

"  I  shall  not  proceed,  but  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
pausing  for  a  moment  to  show  you  the  futility  of  jump- 
ing to  a  conclusion.  Now,  try  to  comprehend.  You 
said,  English  ladies.  My  illustratbn  would  have  been 
useless  if  the  Countess  and  the  Duchess  had  been 
Americans.  Do  you  comprehend  that,  or  are  you  too 
angry  ?  " 

I  waited  for  b  reply  but  none  came. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  further,"  I  went  on,  "  that  I  know 
several  American  women  who  possess  titles;  and  if 
any  man  in  my  presence  dared  to  hint  that  one  or  other 
of  them  was  not  a  lady  I  should  knock  him  down  if  I 
could,  and  if  no  one  but  men  were  about.  So  you  see 
I  was  throwing  no  disparagement  on  your  country- 
women,  but  was  merely  clenching  my  argument  oo  the 
lines  you  yourself  had  laid  down." 
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I  apologize.     Pray  go  on  with  the  lec- 


"I  see; 

ture." 

"  Thank  you  for  the  permission,  and  on  your  part 
please  forgive  any  unnecessary  vehemence  which  I 
have  imported  into  *vhaf  thould  be  a  calm  philosophical 
pronouncement.  When  you  accuse  an  Englishman  of 
vkdating  some  nilc  of  etiquette,  he  is  prone  to  resent 
such  an  imputation,  partly  because  he  has  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  it  may  be  true.  He  himself  admits  that 
nearly  every  other  nation  excels  his  in  the  arts  of 
politeness.  It  is  really  not  at  all  to  his  discredit  that 
he  fondly  hopes  he  has  qualities  of  heart  and  innate 
courtesy  which  r»erhaps  may  partly  make  up  for  his 
deficiency  in  outward  suavity  of  manner.  Now, 
madam,  etiquette  is  elastic.  It  is  not  an  exact  science, 
like  mathematics.  The  rules  pertaining  to  decimal 
fractions  are  the  same  the  world  over,  but  the  etiquette 
of  the  Court  differs  from  the  etiquette  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and  dry-land  etiquette  differs  from  the  etiquette 
on  board  ship." 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  should,"  interrupted  Miss  Stret- 
ton. 

"  Then,  madam,  it  shall  be  my  privilege  to  explain. 
Imagine  us  cast  on  a  desert  shore.  If,  for  instance, 
our  captain  were  less  worthy  than  he  is,  and  ran  us 
on  the  rocks  of  Quelpaerd  Island,  which  is  some  dis- 
tance ahead  of  us,  you  would  find  that  all  etiquette 
would  disappear." 

"Why?" 

"Why?  Because  we  should  each  have  to  turn 
•round  and  rautuaUy  help  the  others.    Whether  1  bad 
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been  introduced  to  you  or  not,  I  should  certainly  en- 
deavour to  provide  you  with  food  and  shelter;  where- 
as if  I  contracted  c^  of  the  island's  justly  celebrated 
fevers,  your  good  heart  would  prompt  you  to  do  what 
you  could  for  my  restoration.  Now  a  ship  it  but  a 
stepping-stone  between  the  mainland  of  civilization  and 
the  desert  island  of  barbarism.  This  fact,  uncon- 
.sciously  or  consciously,  seems  to  be  recognized,  and  so 
the  rules  of  etiquette  on  board  ship  relax,  and  I  main« 
tain,  with  the  brutal  insistance  of  my  race,  that  I  have 
not  infringed  upon  them." 

"  I  think  that  is  a  very  capital  and  convincing  illus- 
tration, Mr.  Tremorr.e,"  confessed  the  lady  generously. 

Now,  bok  you,  how  vain  a  creature  is  man.  That 
remark  sent  a  glow  of  satisfaction  through  my  being 
such  as  I  had  not  experienced  since  a  speech  of  my 
youth  was  applauded  by  my  fellow-students  at  the 
Union  in  Oxford.  Nevertheless,  I  proceeded  stub- 
bornly with  my  lecture,  which  I  had  not  yet  finished. 

"  Now,  madam,  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  charge  me  with  inctmsistency.  I  strenuously 
object  to  the  application  of  the  term  *  servant '  as  ap- 
pUed  to  yourself  or  to  me.    I  am  not  a  servant." 

"  But,  Mr.  Tremome,  you  admitted  it  a  while  ago, 
and  furthermore  said  that  your  distinguished  cousin 
would  also  have  confessed  as  much  if  in  your  place." 

"  I  know  I  said  so;  but  that  was  before  the  veneer 
fell  away." 

"  Then  what  becomes  of  the  candour  of  which  you 
boasted?    Has  it  gone  with  the  veneer?" 

"  They  are  keeping  each  other  company  on  the  ocean 
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some  miles  behind  us.  I  have  thrown  them  over^ 
board." 

Miss  Stretton  laughed  with  rather  more  of  hearti- 
ness than  she  had  yet  exhibited. 

"  Well,  I  declare,"  she  cried ;  "  this  is  a  transforma- 
tion scene,  all  in  the  moonlight !  " 

"  No,  I  am  not  Mr.  Hemster's  servant.  Mr.  Hem- 
ster  desires  to  use  my  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages and  my  experience  in  Oriental  diplomac>'. 
For  this  he  has  engaged  to  pay,  but  I  am  no  more  his 
servant  than  Sir  Edward  Qark  is  a  menial  to  the  client 
who  pays  him  for  the  knowledge  he  possesses;  and, 
if  you  will  permit  me  the  English  brag,  which  you 
utilized  a  little  while  since,  I  say  I  am  a  gentleman  and 
therefore  the  equal  of  Mr.  Silas  K.  Hemster,  or  any  one 
else." 

"  You  mean  superior,  and  not  equal." 

"  Madam,  with  all  due  respect,  I  mean  nothing  of 
the  sort." 

•'  Nevertheless,  that  is  what  is  in  your  mind  and  in 
your  manner.  By  the  wav,  is  your  lecture  com- 
pleted ? " 

"  Yes,  entirely  so.  It  is  your  innings  now.  You 
have  the  floor,  or  the  deck  rather." 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  say  that  Silas  K.  Hemster, 
as  you  call  him,  is  one  of  the  truest  gentlemen  that 
ever  lived." 

"  Isn't  that  his  name?" 

"  You  were  perfectly  accurate  in  naming  him,  but 
you  were  certainly  supercilious  in  the  tone  in  which 
you  named  him." 
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"Oh,  I  say  I" 

"  No,  you  don't;  it  is  my  say,  if  you  please." 

"  Certainly,  certainly ;  but  at  first  you  try  to  make 
me  out  a  conceited  ass,  and  now  you  endeavour  to  show 
that  I  am  an  irredeemable  cad.  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Hemster." 

"  Have  yoti?  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  and  I 
wish  to  give  you  a  firmer  basis  for  that  opinion  than 
you  have  been  able  to  form  from  your  own  observation. 
Mr.  Hemster  may  not  be  learned  in  books,  but  he  is 
learned  in  human  nature.  He  is  the  best  of  men,  kind, 
considerate,  and  always  just.  He  was  a  lifelong  friend 
of  my  father,  now,  alas,  no  more  in  life.  They  were 
schoolboys  together.  It  was  inevitable  that  Mr.  Hem- 
ster should  beoMne  very  wealthy,  and  equally  inevitable 
that  my  father  should  remain  poor.  My  father  was  a 
dreamy  scholar,  and  I  think  you  will  admit  that  he 
was  a  gentleman,  for  he  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  was  not  of  the  money-making  order 
of  men,  and,  if  he  had  been,  his  profession  would  have 
precluded  him  from  becoming  what  Mr.  Hemster  is. 
Although  Mr.  Hemster  grew  very  rich,  it  never  in  the 
least  interfered  with  his  friendship  for  my  father  nor 
with  his  generosity  to  my  father's  child.  If  I  cared  to 
accept  that  generosity  it  would  be  unstinted.  As  it  is, 
he  pays  me  much  more  than  I  am  worth.  He  is  simple 
and  honest,  patient  and  kind.  Patient  and  kind,"  she 
repeated,  with  a  little  tremor  of  the  voice  that  for  a 
moment  checked  her  utterance, —  "  a  true  gentlemau, 
if  ever  there  was  one." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Stretton,"  I  said,  "  what  you  say  of 
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htm  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  both  yourself  and  Mr. 
Hemster ;  but  it  distresses  me  that  you  should  intimate 
that  I  have  failed  to  appreciate  him.  He  has  picked 
me  up,  as  I  might  say,  from  the  gutters  of  Nagasaki 
without  even  %  line  of  recommendation  or  lo  much  aa 
a  note  of  introductbn." 

"  That  is  what  I  said  to  you ;  he  is  a  judge  of  men 
rather  than  of  literature  and  the  arts ;  and  it  is  entirely 
to  your  credit  that  he  has  taken  you  without  credentials. 
You  may  be  sure,  were  it  otherwise,  I  should  not  have 
spent  so  much  time  with  you  as  I  have  done  this  even- 
ing. But  his  quick  choice  should  have  given  you  a 
better  insight  into  his  character  than  that  which  you 
possess  ?  " 

"  There  you  go  again,  Miss  Stretton.  What  have 
I  said  or  done  which  leads  you  to  suppose  I  do  not  re- 
gard  Mr.  Hemster  with  the  utmost  respect?" 

"  It  is  something  exceedingly  difficult  to  define.  It 
cannot  be  set  down  as  lucidly  as  your  exposition  of 
etiquette.  It  was  your  air,  rather  than  your  manner 
at  luncheon  time.  It  was  a  very  distant  and  exalted 
air,  which  said  as  plainly  as  words  that  you  sat  down 
with  a  company  inferior  to  yourself." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  aloud ;  the  explanation  was 
absolutely  absurd. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Stretton,  if  I  may  call  you  so, 
you  never  even  glanced  at  me  during  luncheon  time ; 
how,  then,  did  you  get  such  extraordinary  notions  into 
your  head  ?  " 

"  One  did  not  need  to  glance  at  you  to  learn  what  I 
have  stated.    Now,  during  our  conversation  you  have 
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been  frightened — no,  that  is  not  the  word — you  Ijave 
been  furprised  —  into  a  verbal  honesty  that  has  been 
unusual  tc  you.  Please  make  the  confession  complete, 
and  admit  that  in  your  own  mind  you  have  not  dont 
justice  to  Mr.  Hemster." 

"  Miss  Stretton,  the  word  you  have  been  searching 
for  it  '  bluff.'  I  have  been  bluffed  into  confessicms. 
before  now,  which  in  my  calmer  moments  I  regretted. 
You  see  I  have  been  in  America  myself,  and  '  bluff  '  is 
an  exceedingly  expressive  word.  And,  madam,  permit 
me  to  say  that  in  this  instance  the  bluff  will  not  woric 
You  cannot  get  me  to  admit  that  either  by  look  or  tone 
I  think  anything  but  what  is  admirable  of  Mr.  Hem- 
ster." 

"  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear !  "  cried  the  girl  in  mock  despair. 
It  was  really  wonderful  how  unconsciously  friendly 
she  had  become  after  our  tempestuous  discussion. 
•'  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear !  how  you  are  fallen  from  the  state 
of  generous  exaltation  that  distinguished  you  but  a 
short  time  ago.  Please  search  the  innermost  recesses 
of  your  mind,  and  tell  me  if  you  do  not  tind  there  some- 
thing remotely  rcstmbling  contempt  for  a  man  who 
accepted  you  —  appalling  thought  1  —  without  even  a 
note  of  introduction." 

"  Very  well,  my  lady,  I  shall  make  ^hc  search  you 
recommend.  Now  we  will  walk  quietly  up  and  down 
the  deck  without  a  word  being  said  by  either  of  us, 
and  during  that  time  I  shall  explore  those  recesses  of 
my  mind,  which  no  doubt  you  regard  as  veritable 
'  chambers  of  horrors.' " 

We  walked  together  under  the  bridge,  and  then  to 
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the  veiy  »tern  of  thf  •hi[»,  coming  b  ck  to  the  bridge 
•giin.  A«  we  turned,  the  lady  bv  my  tide  broke  the 
contract. 

"  Ohf  ••  »he  cried  with  a  little  gasp,  "there  is  Miss 
Hemsterl " — and  I  saw  the  lady  she  mentioned  emerge 
;rom  the  companion>way  to  the  deck. 

"  Damnation! "  I  muttered,  under  my  breath,  forg»<- 
ting  for  an  instant  in  whose  presence  I  stood,  imtil  sh« 
turned  her  face  full  upon  me. 

••  I — I  beg  your  pardon  moat  sincerely,"  I  atam- 
mered. 

"  And  I  grant  it  with  equal  sincerity,**  she  whispered, 
with  a  slight  laugh,  which  struck  me  as  rather  remark^ 
able,  for  she  had  previously  become  deeply  offended  at 
sayings  much  milder  than  my  surprised  ejaculation. 
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WE  were  sailing  due  west,  m  that  the  full 
moon  partly  revealed  the  side  (ace  of  the 
figure  approaching  u»,  and  I  venture  to 
assert  that  the  old  mwn,  satellite  of  lovers,  never 
shone  upon  anything  more  graceful  than  the  vision  we 
now  beh'-lf?  Man  as  I  was,  I  knew  intuitively  that  she 
was  dressed  with  a  perfection  far  beyond  my  powers 
of  description.  The  partly  revealed  face  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  childlike  simplicity  and  innocence,  with  all 
of  a  mature  woman's  exquisite  beauty.  No  frowns 
now  marred  that  smooth  brow;  the  daintily  chiseled 
lips  were  animated  by  a  smile  of  supreme  lovelineta. 

"  What  a  perfectly  enchanting  night  I  "  she  cried,  as 
she  came  to  a  sUndstill  before  us.  "  But  don't  you 
think  it  is  a  trifle  chilly?" — and  a  slight  shiver  vi- 
brated her  frame.  "  But  I  suppose  you  have  been  en- 
ergetically walking,  and  therefore  have  not  noticed  the 
change  of  temperature.  Oh,  Hilda,  darling,  would  you 
mind  running  down  to  my  room  and  bringing  up  that 
light  fleecy  wrap,  which  I  can  thrown  over  my 
shoulders  ? " 

"  I  will  bring  it  at  once,"  replied  Miss  Stretton,  has- 
tening toward  the  companion-way.  Just  as  she  reached 
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the  head  of  the  stair  a  ripple  of  tinkling  laughter  added 
music  to  the  night. 

"  Dear  me,  how  stupid  I  am !  "  cried  Miss  Hemster, 
"  Why,  Hilda,  I  have  it  here  on  my  arm  all  the  timel 
Don't  bother,  darling ! " 

Miss  Stretton  paused  for  a  moment,  then  said, 
"  Good-night  1 "  and  disappeared  down  the  stairway. 

Man  is  a  stupid  animal.  I  did  not  know  at  the  mo- 
ment, nor  did  I  learn  until  long  after, —  and  even  then 
it  was  a  lady  who  told  me, —  that  this  was  a  sweet  dis- 
missal, as  effective  as  it  was  unperceived  by  myself. 

Miss  Heinster  busied  herself  with  the  fleecy  wrap, 
whose  folds  proved  so  unmanageable  that  I  ventured 
to  offer  my  aid  and  finally  adjusted  the  fabric  upon  her 
shapely  shoulders.  We  began  walking  up  and  down 
the  deck,  she  regulating  her  step  to  mine,  and,  in  the 
friendly  manner  of  yesterday  afternoon,  placing  her 
hand  within  my  arm. 

However,  she  did  not  hop  and  skip  along  the  deck 
as  she  had  done  on  the  streets  of  Nagasaki,  although  I 
should  have  thought  the  smooth  white  boards  offered 
an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  one  who  had  shown 
herself  to  be  bubbling  over  with  the  joy  of  youth  and 
life.  Notwithstanding  the  taking  of  my  arm,  she  held 
hersdf  with  great  dignity,  her  head  erect  and  almost 
thrown  back,  so  I  expected  to  be  treated  to  a  new  phase 
of  her  most  interesting  character.  I  was  finding  it 
somewhat  bewildering,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  begin 
the  conversation;  but  whether  it  was  the  springing 
step,  or  the  smoothness  of  the  deck,  or  both  combined, 
it  struck  me  all  at  once  that  she  must  be  a  superb 
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dancer,  and  I  was  about  to  make  inquiry  as  to  this  when 
she  withdrew  her  hand  rather  quickly  after  we  had 
taken  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down  the  deck  m 
silence,  and  said: 

"  You  are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
I  have  been  kind  enough  to  present  to  you." 

"  What  opportunity?  "  I  asked  in  amazement. 

"  The  opportunity  to  apologize  to  me." 

"  To  apologize?  "  cried  I,  still  more  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand her  meaning.   "  Pray,  for  what  should  I  apol- 

ogizer 
She  said  with  great  decision  and  some  impatience: 
•'  How  terribly  dense  you  Englishmen  are  I " 
"  Yes,  I  admit  it    We  are  celebrated  as  a  nation  for 

obtuseness.    But  won't  you  take  pity  on  this  particular 

Englishman,  and  enlighten  him  regarding  his  offence. 

What  should  I  apologize  for?"  ,.     .    * 

"  Why,  you  told  my  father  you  were  not  a  friend  of 

the  Mikado  I"  ,.    .    *  u 

"  Certainly  I  told  him  so.    I  am  not  a  friend  of  the 
Mikado ;  therefore  why  should  I  claim  to  be?  " 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  with  a  fine  gesture  of  disdain, 
"you  are  trying  to  do  the  George  Washington  act!" 

"  The  George  Washington  act!  "  I  repeated. 

"  Certainly.  Of  course  you  don't  see  that.  He  could 
not  tell  a  lie,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  I  understand  you.    No,  I  am  doing  the  Mark 
Twain  act.    I  can  tell  a  lie,  but  I  won't." 

"Not  even  for  me?"  she  asked,  looking  up  at  me 
with  that  winning  smile  of  hers. 

"  Ah,  when  yc «  put  it  that  way  I  fear  I  shall  be  un- 
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able  to  emulate  Jie  truthfulness  of  either  George  or 
Mark." 

"  Now  that  is  n't  so  bad,"  she  said,  taking  my  arm 
again,  which  gave  me  the  hope  that  I  had  been  at  least 
partially  restored  to  favour. 

"  You  certainly  intimated  to  me  yesterday  that  you 
were  a  friend  of  the  Mikado." 

"  Then  I  am  to  blame ;  for  with  equal  certainty  I 
had  no  right  to  do  so." 

"  You  said  you  had  seen  him  several  times  and  had 
spoken  with  him." 

"  Yes,  but  that  does  not  constitute  a  claim  upon  His 
Majesty's  consideration." 

"  Why,  you  have  only  seen  me  two  or  three  times, 
and  I  am  sure  you  know  I  'm  a  friend  of  yours." 

"  Madam,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so.  If  the 
Mikado  had  made  a  similar  statement,  I  should  claim 
him  as  a  friend  before  all  the  world." 

"  Then  there  was  another  thing  you  said,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  '11  go  back  on  that,  too.  You  said  you  were  a 
partisan  of  mine,  or,  since  you  are  such  a  stickler  for 
accuracy,  an  adherent— I  think  that  was  the  word — 
yes,  you  were  my  adherent,  or  retainer,  or  something 
of  the  sort,  such  as  we  read  of  in  old-fashioned  novels, 
and  when  you  said  so,  poor  little  trustful  girl  that  I  am, 
I  believed  you." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Hemster,  you  had  every  right  to  do 
so.  Should  occasion  arise,  you  will  find  me  your 
staunch  defender.' 

"  Oh,  that 's  all  very  pretty ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
'^e  test,  then  you  fail.  You  heard  what  my  father  said. 
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You  must  have  known  I  meant  you  to  claim  friendship 
with  the  Mikado.  Poor  father's  as  transparent  as 
glass,  and  he  surely  made  it  as  plain  as  this  funnel  that 
I  wished  you  to  claim  friendship  with  the  head  of  the 
Japanese  nation.  So,  after  all  your  beautiful  promises, 
the  moment  you  get  a  chance  to  back  me  up,  you  do  so 
by  going  back  on  me." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Hemster,  why  did  you  not  give  me 
a  hint  of  your  wishes  ?  If,  when  we  were  in  Nagasaki, 
you  had  but  said  that  you  wished  me  to  proclaim  my- 
self the  Emperor's  brother,  I  should  have  perjured 
myself  on  your  behalf  like  a  gentleman." 

"  It  happened  that  I  was  not  on  deck  when  you  came 
aboard,  and  so  did  not  see  you.  But  I  do  think,  if  you 
had  n't  forgotten  me  entirely,  you  would  have  learned 
at  once  from  my  father's  talk  what  I  wished  you  to 
say." 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  all  now,  when  it  is  too  late ;  but  as  you 
have  remarked,  and  as  I  have  admitted,  I  am  extremely 
dense,  and  unless  a  thing  is  as  plain  as  the  funnel — to 
use  your  own  simile — I  am  very  apt  to  overlook  it. 
Sometimes  I  don't  see  it  even  then.  For  instance, 
when  you  are  walking  by  my  side,  I  am  just  as  likely  to 
run  into  the  funnel  as  to  walk  past  it" 

She  laughed  most  good  naturedly  at  this  observa- 
tion, and  replied : 

"  Oh,  you  do  say  things  very  charmingly,  and  I  will 
forgive  you,  even  if  you  refuse  to  apologize." 

"  But  I  don't  refuse  to  apologize.  I  do  apologize — 
most  abjectly — for  my  stupidity." 

"  Oh,  well,  that 's  all  right.    Perhaps,  when  every- 
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thing 's  said  and  done,  it  was  my  own  fault  in  not  giv- 
ing you  warning.  Next  time  I  want  you  to  stand  by 
me,  I  'U  have  it  all  typewritten  nice  and  plain,  and  will 
hand  the  paper  to  you  twenty-four  hours  ahead." 

"  That  would  be  very  kind  of  you.  Miss  Hemster ; 
and,  besides,  you  wou  \  then  possess  documentary  evi- 
dence of  the  stupidity  of  an  Englishman." 

"  Oh,  we  don't  need  to  have  documentary  evidence 
for  that,"  she  replied  brightly ;  "  but  I  tell  you  I  was 
mad  clear  through  when  I  knew  what  you  had  said  to 
my  father.   I  r  Ised  storm  enough  to  sink  the  yacht." 

"Did  you?" 

"  Did  n't  I  ?    Why,  you  knew  I  did." 

"  I  had  n't  the  slightest  suspicion  of  it." 

"Oh,  well,  you  are  denser  than  I  thought.  And  I 
have  been  '  orrying  myself  all  the  afternoon  for  fear 
you  were  offended  by  the  way  I  told  you  to  take  your 
seat  at  the  table." 

"  Offended  ?  I  should  n't  have  had  the  presumption 
to  think  of  such  a  thing.  Indeed,  it  was  very  kind  of 
you  to  indicate  my  place.  Such  instructions  are  usu- 
ally given  by  the  steward." 

She  bestowed  a  sly,  sidelong  glance  upon  me,  and 
there  was  a  somewhat  uncertain  smile  at  the  comers  of 
her  pretty  lips. 

"  Is  that  a  little  dig  at  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  It  was  a  mere  statement  of 
fact." 

"  Sometimes  I  think,"  she  said  meditatively,  more  to 
herself  than  to  me,  "  that  you  are  not  such  a  fool  as 
}0U  look." 
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I  was  compelled  to  laugh  at  this,  and  replied  with  as 
much  urbanity  as  I  could  call  to  my  command : 

"  I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  that  statement.  It  8<»ems 
to  prove  that  I  am  making  progress.  Such  evidence 
always  encourages  a  man." 

"  Oh,  well,"  she  said,  with  a  shrug  of  impatience, 
"  don't  let 's  talk  any  more  about  it.  I  did  n't  want  to 
go  to  Corea,  and  I  did  want  to  return  to  Yokohama; 
so  here  we  are  going  to  Corea.  Don't  you  think  I  am 
a  very  good-natured  girl  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  so 
easily?" 

"  You  certainly  are." 

"  Then  that 's  settled.  Tell  me  what  Miss  Stretton 
was  talking  to  you  about" 

I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  extraordinary 
request,  but  replied  easily : 

"  Oh,  we  had  not  been  walking  the  deck  very  long, 
and  we  discussed  nothing  of  extreme  importance  so  far 
as  I  can  remember." 

"What  did  she  say  about  me?" 

"  I  assure  you.  Miss  Hemster,  your  name  was  not 
mentioned  between  us." 

Really  ?  Then  what  on  earth  did  you  talk  about  ?  " 
'  When  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  your  pres- 
ence. Miss  Hemster,  I  confess  it  seems  impossible  that 
I  should  talk  about  anyone  else  than  yourself,  never- 
theless I  should  not  presume  to  discuss  one  lady  with 
another." 

The  girl  jerked  away  her  arm  again,  and  turned  to 
me  with  a  flash  in  her  eyes  diat  was  somewhat  discon- 
certing. 
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"  Look  h«re,  Mr.  Trcmornc,"  she  cried,  "  if  you  've 
got  anything  to  say  against  me,  I  want  you  *-»  say  it 
right  out  like  a  man,  and  not  to  hint  at  it  like  a  spiteful 
woman." 

;'  What  have  I  said  now?  "   I  inquired  very  humbly. 

'  You  know  quite  well  what  you  have  said.  But  if 
you  imagine  I  am  as  stupid  as  you  admit  yourself  to  be, 
you '11  get  left!" 

"  My  dear  madam,"  T  iurcd ;  "  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  having  a  thic'  ..tn  is  that  a  person  does  not 
take  offence  where  no  offence  i*  meant." 

"  There  you  go  again  I  You  know  very  well  that 
you  were  driving  at  me  when  you  said  that  you  refused 
to  discuss  one  lady  with  another;  because,  if  you 
meant  anything  at  all,  you  meant  that  I  was  trying  to 
do  what  you  could  n't  bring  yourself  to  do ;  and  when 
you  talk  of  '  lady '  and  '  lady '  you  are  in  eflfect  putting 
Miss  Stretton  on  an  equality  with  me." 

"  I  should  never  think  of  doing  so,"  I  replied,  with  a 
bow  to  the  angry  person  beside  me. 

"  Is  that  another?  "  she  demanded.  "  Oh,  you  know 
very  well  what  I  mean.  Do  you  consider  Miss  Stret- 
ton a  lady?" 

"  My  acquaintance  with  her  is  of  the  shortest,  yet  I 
should  certainly  call  her  a  lady." 

"  Then  what  do  you  call  me?  " 

"  A  lady  also." 

"  Well,  if  that  is  n't  putting  us  on  an  equality,  what 
is?" 

"  I  said,  madam,  that  /  did  not  put  you  on  an  equal- 
ity.   That  was  done  by  a  celebrated  document  which 
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you  often  fling  in  our  iacei.    I  refer  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
begins — ^"All  men  are  created  equal,'  and  I  suppose, 
as  the  humourist  puts  it,  that  the  men  embrace  tht^ 
women." 

"  Miss  Stretton  is  my  paid  servant,"  insisted  Miss 
Hemster.  evading  the  point ;  "  and,  as  was  said  in  the 
opera  of '  Pinafore,'  when  one  person  has  to  obey  the 
orders  of  another,  equality  is  out  of  the  question." 

"I  didn't  think  that  made  any  difference  in  the 
United  States." 

"  But  this  is  n't  the  United  States." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  this  is  the  United  States. 
We  are  on  the  high  seas,  aboard  a  steamer  that  is  regis- 
tered in  New  York,  and  so  this  deck  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  your  country  as  is  New  York  itself,  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  would  justify  the  captain  in 
putting  me  in  irons  if  he  thought  my  ccMiduct  deserved 
such  treatment" 

"Then  you  refuse  to  tell  me  what  you  and  Miss 
Stretton  were  discussing  I  " 

"  My  dear  madam,  if  Miss  Stretton  asked  me  what 
you  and  I  were  discussing,  I  should  certainly  refuse  to 
inform  her.  Should  I  not  be  justified  in  doing  so?  I 
leave  it  to  yourself.  Would  you  be  pleased  if  I  repeat- 
ed our  conversation  to  Miss  Stretton?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that  I  should  mind,"  replied 
Miss  Hemster  mildly,  the  storm  subsiding  as  quickly  as 
it  had  risen ;  "  I  have  no  doubt  she  told  you  that  her 
father  was  a  clergyman,  and  that  my  father  had  bor- 
rowed five  hundred  dollars  from  her  father  to  get  his 
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•Urt  in  life.    And  she  douUle»»  hinted  that  her  father 
wa'  the  founder  ot  our  fortune." 

•  I  awurc  you,  Miss  Hcmstcr,  t':at  the  taid  nothing 
at  all  about  five  hundred  dollars  or  any  other  sum.  She 
•poke  mostly  of  your  father,  and  she  spoke  very  highly 
of  him." 

••  She  certainly  had  every  right  to  do  so.  My  father 
gave  her  what  education  she  has  and  supported  her 
ever  since." 

I  made  no  comment  upon  this  sUtcment,  and  my 
companion  veered  round  a  bit  and  said  brightly : 

"  Oh,  I  see  you  don't  like  me  to  talk  like  that,  and 
perhaps  I  should  n't,  but  Hilda  Stretton  is  u  sly  as 
they  make  them,  and  I  've  no  doubt  she  came  on  deck 
just  to  size  you  up,  while  you  would  never  suspect  it" 

"  I  venture  to  think  you  do  the  young  lady  an  injus- 
tice, Miss  Hemster.  I  am  sure  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  walk  the  deck  alone,  although  she  was  too 
polite  to  say  so.  I  rather  fear  I  forced  my  company 
upon  her." 

"Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes ;  I  understand  all  about  that.  Such 
is  just  the  impression  Hilda  Stretton  would  like  to 
make  upon  a  man.  Now  I  am  honest.  I  came  on  deck 
purposely  to  have  a  talk  with  you." 

"  Then  I  am  very  much  flattered." 

"  Well,  you  ought  to  be,  and  I  may  say  this  for  you, 
that  you  don't  talk  to  me  in  the  least  as  other  men  do. 
Nobody  has  ever  dared  to  contradict  me." 

"  Have  I  done  so?  You  shock  me,  for  I  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  contradict  you." 

"  Why,  you  have  done  nothing  else,  and  I  don't 
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think  it 's  fentlenumly  at  all.    But  we  '11  let  that  go. 
Now  I  wish  to  talk  about  yourself." 

"  Well,  1  think  we  might  choose  a  more  entertaining; 
topic." 

"  We  '11  talk  about  Lord  Tremome  then." 

"  Hang  Lord  Iremomei " 

"Ah,  Miss  Stretton  and  you  were  discussing  him 
then?" 

"  Indeed  we  were  not,  but  I  am  rather  tired  of  the 
gentleman.  Yet  he  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  I  ought 
not  to  say  '  Hang  him  I '  even  if  I  am  on  the  high  seas. 
I  am  sure  I  wish  him  nothing  but  good." 

"  If  he  were  to  die,  would  you  become  Lord  Tre- 
mome?" 

"  Bless  me,  nor • 

"  Who  sUnds  between  you  ?  " 

"  His  three  sons,  who  are  very  healthy  specimens  of 
humanity.  I  am  glad  to  say." 

"  Is  n't  there  ever  any  possibility  of  your  becoming 
Lord  Tremome,  then  ? " 

"  Oh,  there 's  a  possibility  of  anything,  but  no  prob- 
ability. I  may  say  quite  tmthfully  that  no  one  would 
be  so  sorry  as  I  if  the  probability  occurred." 

"  Don't  you  want  to  have  a  title  ? " 

"  I  would  n't  give  twopence  for  it" 

"Really?  I  thought  every  one  in  England  wanted 
a  title?" 

"  Dear  me,  no!  There  are  men  in  England,  plain 
Mr.  This  or  That,  who  would  n't  change  their  appel- 
lation  for  the  highest  title  that  could  be  offered  them." 

"Why.' 
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"  Oh,  they  belong  to  fine  old  familiet  and  look  upon 
the  new  er  ariitocrtcy  ai  upttarta." 

"  It  •eemi  funny  to  talk  of  old  famittet,  for  all  fami> 
ties  are  the  Mme  age.  We  all  spring  from  Adam,  I 
•uppote." 

"  I>oubtleu.  but  I  believe  the  College  of  Anns  does 
not  admit  such  a  contention." 

"  EXm't  you  think  family  pride  a  very  idiotic 
thing?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  n't 
thought  very  much  about  it,  though  I  don't  see  why 
we  should  parade  the  pedigree  of  a  horse  and  be 
ashamed  of  the  pedigree  of  a  man." 

"  It  is  n't  the  same  thing.  A  horse  may  have  notable 
ancestors,  whereas  I  am  told  that  most  of  your  aris- 
tocracy  sprang  from  thieves  and  outlaws." 

"  As  far  as  that  goes,  some  of  them  are  still  in  the 
pirate  profession,  those  who  belong  to  the  public  com- 
panies, for  example, —  bogus  companies,  I  mean.  1 
suppose,  after  all  said  and  done,  that  the  pedigree  of 
even  the  oldest  family  in  Europe  is  as  nothing  to  that 
of  the  Eastern  Kings,  for  this  King  of  Corea  that  we 
are  going  to  see  traces  his  ancestry  about  as  far  back 
as  did  Pooh-Bah." 

"  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  trouble  in  getting 
to  sec  his  Corean  Majesty?  "  Miss  Hemster  asked  with 
a  shade  of  anxiety  in  her  tone. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  for  the  etiquette  of  the  Corean 
Court  is  very  rigid.  A  horseman  must  dismount  when 
he  is  passing  the  Palace,  although  it  is  but  a  ram- 
shackle conglomeration  of  shabbiness.    Every  one  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  Pretence  ir  iit  prottrate  hinueU  *  efore 
the  King." 

"  Well,  I  shan't  do  it."  Mid  the  girl  cooAdently. 

"  I  hope  to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  the  rule  in  the  case 
of  a  Princew  like  yourself,  MiM  Hemitcr.  If  hit  Ma« 
jetty  thould  gracioutly  touch  your  hand,  the  law  of 
Corea  detnandt  that  ever  afterward  you  mutt  wear  t 
badge  at  token  of  the  dittmction  conferred  upon  you." 

"  ')h,  I  thall  jutt  wear  another  ring  with  the  armt  r 
Corca  on  it,— that  it,  if  Corca  has  arms,"— said  Mlk 
Hemster  with  vivacity.    "  I  am  sure  it  is  very  good  of 
you  to  tnke  all  this  trouble  for  us.    And  now  I  must 
bid  you  good-night  and  thank  you  for  the  very  pleasant 
walk  we  have  had  together." 

With  that  my  lady  withdrew  her  bright  presence  and 
disappeared  down  the  companion-way. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

I  AWOKE  next  morning  after  a  sweet  and  dream- 
less sleep  that  was  almost  inspiring.  Months 
and  months  had  passed  since  I  slept  in  a  Eu- 
ropean bed,  and,  although  necessity  had  accustomed 
me  to  the  habit  of  a  Japanese  mat  upon  the  floor  and 
a  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow,  I  must  confess  that  the 
bed  of  the  West  still  seemed  to  me  a  very  paradise  of 
luxury.  There  were  more  patent  contrivances  about 
that  yacht  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  such  small  compass 
before.  Of  course  it  had  electric  lights  everywhere. 
There  was  a  water-condensing  machine,  an  ice-making 
machine,  and  all  the  usual  fittings  that  now  go  to  the 
construction  of  a  luxurious  steamer  for  sailing  in  warm 
latitudes.  There  was  a  bathroom  which  was  Oriental  in 
its  splendour  and  Occidental  in  its  patent  fittings.  One 
could  have  any  sort  of  bath  that  one  desired.  By  sim- 
ply turning  a  handle  on  a  dial  the  great  marble  basin 
became  filled  with  water  at  any  temperature  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  at  which  you  set  the  pointer,  from 
boiling-hot  to  ice-cold.  This  was  indeed  a  delight,  and 
when  I  came  to  it  from  my  room  in  dressing-gown 
and  slippers  I  found  the  Japanese  boy  there  with  a  cup 
of  delicious  tea  such  as  can  be  had  only  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  China.    On  a  dainty  plate  whose  figure 
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woric  was  only  partially  obscured  by  a  filmy  lace  nap- 
kin were  some  finger-lengths  and  finger-widths  of  but- 
tered toast.  "  Rupert,  my  boy,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  you 
have  indeed  fallen  upon  your  feet  I " 

I  now  knew  that  I  was  going  to  have  the  pleasantest 
voyage  of  my  life.  The  clouds  which  yesterday  threat- 
ened to  obscure  my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Hemster 
had  cleared  away,  and  although  I  had  surmised  that 
the  young  woman  was  scmiewhat  quick  to  take  offence 
when  one  approached  the  confines  of  either  ridicule  or 
criticism,  yet  I  was  well  aware  that  no  man  has  a  right 
to  inflict  conversation  that  is  distasteful  upon  any 
woman,  and  I  thought  I  had  sufficient  power  over  my 
speech  to  prevent  further  errors  in  that  direction.  A 
most  unaccustomed  sense  of  elation  filled  me,  and,  as  I 
tossed  about  my  wardrobe,  I  came  across  a  pair  of  Ox- 
ford bags  that  I  had  not  worn  for  years.  As  they  were 
still  spotlessly  white,  I  put  them  on,  with  a  blazer 
which  gave  to  the  world  the  somewhat  glaring  colors 
of  my  college,  and,  thus  gloriously  arrayed  with  cap  on 
head,  I  almost  imagined  myself  about  to  stroll  along 
the  High,  once  more  an  extremely  young  man. 

My  costume  made  quite  a  sensation  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  caused  great  laughter  on  the  part  of  our 
worthy  captain,  who  said  the  only  thing  it  reminded 
him  of  was  a  clown  in  Bamum's  circus.  Miss  Hem- 
ster was  good  enough  to  compliment  the  outfit,  and, 
after  the  meal  was  over,  did  me  the  honour  of  strolling 
up  and  down  the  deck  for  nearly  an  hour,  after  which 
she  disappeared  below.  Silas  K.  Hemster  "occupied  his 
customary  place  on  deck  in  the  wicker  armchair,  and 
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after  his  (laughter  had  deserted  me  I  stood  beside  him 
for  a  few  moments,  endeavouring  to  engage  him  in 
conversation,  but  soon  saw  that  he  preferred  his  own 
thoughts,  for  which  preference,  to  be  sure,  I  could  find 
no  fault  with  him,  for  anything  I  had  to  say  was 
neither  novel  nor  entertaining.  I  was  about  to  go 
below  and  select  a  book  from  the  rather  extensive 
library  when  there  met  me  at  the  head  of  the  compan- 
ion-way the  notes  of  the  very  subdued  playing  of  one  of 
Chopin's  most  charming  nocturnes.  T.  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  head  of  the  stair,  then  descended  softly, 
saying  to  myself  that  Miss  Hemster  was  a  most  ac- 
complished musician. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  stated  that  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  saloon  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs  stood  an  excellent 
piano,  and  at  the  stairway  end  an  equally  fine  Ameri- 
can organ.  As  I  descended  I  soon  saw  that  the  mu- 
sician was  Miss  Stretton,  who  sat  with  her  back 
toward  me,  playing  with  a  touch  I  have  seldom  heard 
equalled  even  by  professionals.  I  am  very  fond  of 
music,  so  I  slipped  quietly  into  a  chair  and  listened  to 
those  divine  harmonies  divinely  played.  Miss  Stretton 
went  on  from  nocturne  to  nocturne,  and  I  felt  some- 
what guilty  at  thus  surreptitiously  listening,  but  re- 
solved that  the  moment  she  gave  a  sign  of  ceasing  I 
would  steal  quietly  up  the  stair  again  without  revealing 
my  presence. 

Down  the  passage  facing  me,  that  formed  a  high- 
way from  the  saloon  to  the  suites  occupied  by  the  la- 
dies, I  saw  Miss  Hemster  come  out  of  her  room,  and, 
by  the  same  token,  she  must  have  seen  me.    She  ad- 
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vanced  a  few  steps,  then  stood  still,  apparently  listen- 
ing to  the  music,  finally  turned,  and  re-entered  her 
apartment  with  a  distinct,  emphatic  slam  of  the  door. 
I  paid  no  attention  to  diis,  but  then  was  the  time  for 
me  to  steal  on  deck  again  if  I  had  had  any  wisdom  in 
my  head,  which  I  so  frequently  must  admit  I  have  not. 
Miss  Stretton,  absorbed  in  the  music,  presumably  had 
not  heard  the  slam  of  the  door,  but  a  little  later  Miss 
Hemster  emerged  again,  and  this  time  came  straight 
down  the  passage  and  through  the  saloon,  with  a 
swish,  swish  of  silken  skirts  that  sounded  eloquent  in 
anger.  I  have  never  heard  silk  skirts  rustle  since  then 
without  remembering  the  occasion  I  am  endeavouring 
to  describe ;  yet  never  before  or  since  have  I  heard  the 
hiss  of  silk  that  actually  swore,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
the  use  of  such  an  expression. 

The  young  woman  marched  past  me  with  head  erect, 
and  a  gleam  in  her  eyes  such  as  I  had  seen  on  one 
occasion  before,  but  this  time  fixed  and  anything  but 
transient,  as  the  other  flash  had  been.  I  rose  respect- 
fully to  my  feet  as  she  passed,  but  she  cast  not  even  a 
glance  at  me,  merely  pausing  for  a  second  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  to  catch  up  the  train  of  her  magnificent 
gown,  then  up  the  steps  she  went  at  a  run.  Now  I  had 
consciously  given  the  girl  no  cause  of  annoyance,  but, 
the  music  having  ceased  suddenly,  I  turned  around  and 
saw  Miss  Stretton  regarding  me  with  something  like 
dismay  in  her  eyes.  * 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  only  for  a  few  minutes,"  I  replied.    "  Pray  go 
on.  Miss  Stretton.    I  am  very  fond  of  music,  and  not 
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for  years  have  I  been  privileged  to  hear  it  so  well 
played." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  that,"  murmured 
Hilda  Stretton,  "  but  I  tliink  I  have  played  enough  for 
one  morning." 

"  At  least  finish  the  selection  you  were  just  now  en- 
gaged upon,"  I  begged. 

"  Some  other  time,  please,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice ; 
and  I  did  not  urge  her  further,  for  I  saw  she  was 
frightened. 

"  Very  well,"  I  replied,  "  I  shall  take  that  as  a 
promise." 

She  inclined  her  head  as  she  came  down  the  room, 
and  went  up  the  stairs,  disappearing  also  on  deck,  leav- 
ing me  wondering  what  all  this  disquietude  was  about 
I  thought  of  going  on  deck  myself,  but,  feeling  slightly 
resentful  at  the  treatment  accorded  me  by  Miss  Hem- 
ster,  I  walked  forward,  sat  down  on  the  piano-stool, 
and  began  to  drum  a  few  of  the  catchy  London  tunes 
that  ran  through  my  head.  I  was  playing  "  Knocked 
'em  in  the  Old  Kent  Road  "  with  littl«  idea  of  how  ex- 
cellent an  overture  it  would  prove  tor  the  act  about 
to  be  commenced,  and  was  thinking  of  the  Strand, 
and  the  Tivoli,  and  Chevalier,  and  Piccadilly  Circus, 
and  the  Empire,  and  Leicester  Square,  and  the  Alham- 
bra,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  woman's  appealing  voice 
crying  just  above  a  whisper: 

" Oh,  don't,  Gertie;  please  don't! " 

I  turned  my  head  and  saw,  cc,ming  down  the  stair- 
way, Gertrude  Hemster  followed  by  Hilda  Stretton. 
The  latter  was  evidently  almost  on  the  verge  of  tears, 
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but  the  face  of  the  former  was  shocking  to  behold.  I 
could  not  have  believed  that  a  countenance  so  beauti- 
ful was  capable  of  being  transformed  into  a  visage  that 
might  have  stood  model  for  a  picture  of  murderous 
wrath. 

"  Will  you  stop  your  foolish  pounding  on  my 
piano?"  she  cried,  with  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  the 
first  personal  pronoun. 

"  Madam,  I  have  stopped,"  I  replied,  giving  a  soft 
answer  that  failed  to  have  the  supposed  effect. 

"  I  guess  you  think  you  own  the  yacht  and  all  it  con- 
tains, don't  you?  Now,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  we 
don't  allow  employees  to  conduct  themselves  as  if  they 
were  in  a  bar-room  or  a  drinking-saloon." 

As  she  said  this,  she  strode  once  up  and  down  the 
length  of  the  room. 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  and  shall 
never  touch  your  piano  again.  My  only  excuse  is  that 
I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  public  liners,  where  the 
piano  is  frte  to  all,  that  for  the  moment  I  forgot 
myself." 

At  this  juncture  Miss  Stretton  was  so  injudicious  as 
to  touch  the  other  on  the  elbow,  apparently  trying  to 
guide  her  into  the  passage  that  led  to  her  room,  but 
Miss  Hemster  whirled  around  like  an  enraged  tigress, 
and  struck  her  companion  a  blow  that  would  have 
landed  on  her  cheek  had  not  the  victim  suddenly  and 
instinctively  raised  an  arm  to  protect  her  face.  Then 
with  the  viciousness  of  a  harridan  of  Drury  Lane  Miss 
Hemster  grasped  the  shrinking  girl  by  the  shoulders, 
and  shook  her  as  a  terrier  does  a  rat,  finally  forcing  her 
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down  into  a  seat  by  the  side  of  the  table.  One  girl's 
face  was  as  white  as  paper,  and  the  others  nearly  pur- 
pie  with  rage.  I  had  intended  to  go  up  on  deck,  but 
paused  for  two  reasons.  First  I  was  afraid  of  in- 
jury to  Miss  Strctton.  and  secondly  the  struggle  took 
place,  if  struggle  it  could  be  called  when  one  was 
entirely  passive,  in  the  midst  of  the  only  route  open 
to  me. 

"You  dare  to  interfere,  you  little  fool,"  shrieked 
Mjss  Hemstcr.  "  You  that  are  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble,  with  your  silly  little  ditties— tinkle-tinklc- 
tmkle-tinkle  — and  I  '11  box  your  ears  for  you  if  you 
dare  stir  1" 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  "  you  arc  possibly  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  you  were  listening  to  Chopin's  most 
subtle  harmonics." 

This  had  exactly  the  effect  I  desired,  which  was  to 
turn  her  away  from  the  trembling  girl  whom  she  had 
so  harshly  misused. 

"  ^8:norant,  you  puppy  I  Have  you  the  gall  to  apply 
such  language  to  me.  looking,  as  you  do,  like  a  monkey 
on  a  stick;  hke  a  doll  that  one  can  buy  at  the  bareain 
counter."  '' 

This  graphic  description  of  my  Oxford  blazer  was 
so  striking  that  in  spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the  case  I 
did  the  one  thing  I  should  not  have  done,— I  laughed. 
The  laugh  was  like  a  spark  to  a  powder-mine,  and 
what  made  the  crisis  worse  was  that  the  old  gentleman 
m  his  armchair  on  deck,  hearing  the  shrieking  voice, 
came  down,  his  face  haggard  with  anxiety. 

"Gertie.  Gertie  I"  he  cried.     I  would  not  like  to 
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fty  the  young  lady  iwore,  but  she  came  so  near  it  that 
there  was  but  tissue  paper  between  the  expression  she 
used  and  that  which  an  angry  fish-wife  would  have 
employed.    With  the  quickness  of  light  she  sprang  at 
a  large  Japanese  vase  which  temporarily  decorated  the 
center  of  the  table.    This  she  heaved  up,  and  with  the 
skill  of  a  football  player  flung  it  squarely  at  me.    Now, 
I  have  had  some  experience  on  the  football  field  my- 
self, and  I  caught  that  vase  with  a  dexterity  which 
would  have  evoked  applause  had  any  enthusiast  of  the 
game  happened  to  be  present    I  suppose  my  placing  of 
this  huge  vase  on  the  top  of  the  piano  was  the  last 
straw,  or  perhaps  it  was  her  father  coming  forward, 
crying  in  a  grief-shaken  voice,  "  Oh,  Gertie,  Gertie, 
my  child,  my  child  I  " 

I  was  so  sorry  for  him  that  I  passed  him  and  would 
have  gone  on  deck  out  of  the  way,  but  my  purpose  was 
checked  by  a  startling  incident.  The  young  woman 
had  whisked  open  a  drawer.  I  heard  it  come  clattering 
to  the  floor,  for  she  had  jerked  it  clear  from  its  place; 
then  there  was  a  scream.  Turning  quickly  around  I 
met  the  blinding  flash  of  a  pistol,  and  heard  behind  mc 
the  crash  of  a  splintering  mirror.  The  sound  of  the 
revolver  in  that  contracted  space  was  deafening,  and 
even  through  the  smoke  I  saw  that  my  young  friend 
was  about  to  fire  again.  I  maintain  it  was  not  fear  for 
my  own  life  that  caused  instant  action  on  my  part,  but 
this  infuriated  creature,  who  seemed  to  have  become 
msane  in  her  anger,  faced  three  helpless,  unarmed 
people,  and  whatever  was  to  be  done  had  to  be  don-? 
quickly.   I  leaped  through  the  air,  and  grasped  her  two 
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wrists  with  an  energetic  clutch  I  daresay  she  had  never 
encountered  before. 

"  Drop  that  revolver!  "  I  cried. 

"  Let  go  my  wrists,  you  beast,"  she  hissed  in  my 
face.  For  answer  I  raised  her  arms  and  brought  them 
down  with  a  force  that  would  have  broken  her  fingers 
with  the  weight  of  the  revolver  if  she  had  not  let  it  go 
cUittering  to  the  floor. 

"  You  beast,  you  beast,  you  beast! "  she  shrieked  at 
me,  as  well  as  her  choking  throat  would  allow  utter- 
ance. I  swung  her  around  a  quarter-circle,  then 
pushed  her  back,  somewhat  rudely  I  fear,  until  she 
sank  down  into  a  chair. 

"  Now,  sit  there  and  c«x>l,"  I  cried,  giving  her  a 
hearty  shake,  so  that  she  should  know  how  it  felt  her- 
self.   "  If  you  don't  keep  quiet  I  '11  box  your  ears." 

I  don't  defend  my  action  at  all ;  I  merely  state  that 
I  was  just  as  angry  as  she  was,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  so. 

"  You  brute,  let  go  of  my  wrists!  I  '11  kill  you  for 
this !  Hilda,  call  the  captain  and  have  this  man  put  in 
irons.  Father,  h  can  you  stand  there  like  a  coward 
and  see  a  beastly  njffian  use  me  in  this  way  ?  " 

"Oh,  Gertie,  Gertie!"  repeated  the  father  without 
moving. 

She  now  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  and  I 
released  her  wrists,  ready,  however,  to  catch  them 
again  if  she  made  any  motion  to  reach  the  revolver. 

During  this  fierce  if  brief  contest,— it  took  less  time 
in  happening  than  it  requires  in  telling,— Miss  Stret- 
ton  had  been  seated  in  the  chair  upon  which  the  angry 
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woman  had  thruit  her,  and  ihe  gaxed  at  us  in  open- 
eyed  terror.  The  old  man  stood  half  leaning  against 
the  table,  steadying  himself  with  his  hands.  Miss 
Hemster's  fit  of  weeping  was  as  dramatic  u  every* 
thing  else  she  did.  It  began  with  a  burst  of  very  angry 
and  genuine  tears,  and  this  storm  passed  through  a 
gamut  of  more  or  less  varying  emotions  until  it  sub- 
sided into  a  hysterical  half-sobbing,  half-gasping  wail 
which  resembled  the  cr/  of  the  helpless  child  who  had 
been  tyrannixed  over.  It  was  bogusly  pathetic,  but  I 
saw  it  went  straight  to  the  old  man's  heart  and  wrung 
it  with  very  real  agony,  and  this  mean  advantage  which 
I  knew  she  was  taking  of  the  father's  deep  love  for  her 
increased  my  scornful  contempt  for  the  creature.  His 
grief  was  actual  enough,  and  she  was  quite  consciously 
playing  upon  it,  although,— wonderful  actress  th^t  she 
was,— she  pretended  an  utter  abandon  of  heart-breJc- 
ing  sorrow. 

As  for  me,  I  undoubtedly  felt  myself  the  brute  she 
had  named  me,  and  even  at  that  moment,— much  more 
so  later,— was  shocked  to  find  in  my  own  nature 
depths  of  primeval  savagery  which  had  hitherto  been 
unsuspected.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  worst  of  the 
storm  was  over,  and  that  the  young  woman  would 
make  no  more  attempts  at  gun-taring,  I  replaced  the 
drawer  in  position  and  threw  into  it  its  scattered  former 
contents.   Then  I  picked  up  the  revolver,  saying : 

"  I  will  keep  this,  for  there  is  nothing  more  danger- 
ous than  such  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  woman 
who  can't  shoot." 

The  effect  of  this  remaiic  en  the  drooping  figure 
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wu  instenuneout.  She  tbrupcly  railed  her  tear* 
lodden  face,  which  now  became  crtnuon  with  a  new 
wave  of  anger. 

"  You  gaping  baboon,"  the  cried,  "  I  can  aboot  a 
great  deal  better  than  you  cant " 

I  paid  no  heed  to  her,  but,  advising  Mr.  Hemater  to 
lock  up  any  other  fircarma  he  might  have  on  board, 
abruptly  left  the  talooo. 
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I  WALKED  the  deck  tlone,  the  revolver  ttuek  be- 
tween my  hip  tnd  my  giudy  lath,  a*  if  I  were  • 
veritable  {>irate,  and  doubtleu  my  appearance 
wai  not  diMtmilar  to  some  of  thott  nautical  heroei  who 
have  been  ttnw*  of  the  tea.    A  pirate  more  diiMtia* 
fied  with  himself  never  trod  a  quarter-deck.    If  there 
had  been  a  plank  at  hand  I  would  willingly  have  walked 
it.    It  was  no  comfort  that  I  despiied  the  girl,  for  I 
despised  myself  a  thousand  times  more.    What  right 
had  I  to  interfere  ?    Why  had  I  not  bowed  to  her  when 
she  ordered  me  away  from  the  piano,  and  come  at  once 
on  deck,  without  proffering  any  of  my  foolish  explana- 
tions?  The  whole  disgraceful  row  had  arisen  through 
my  contemptible  efforts  to  justify  a  situation  which  al- 
lowed of  no  Justification.    The  piano  was  he  4,  as  she 
truly  said,  and  I  had  no  more  right  to  touch  it  than  I 
had  to  wear  her  jewellery.    My  sole  desire  at  first  was 
to  get  ashore  as  soon  as  anchor  was  dropped,  and  never 
again  see  either  father  or  daughter.    But  a  few  mo- 
ments' reflection  showed  m^  the  quandary  into  which  I 
had  brought  myself.    I  was  already  indebted  to  the 
old  gentleman,  not  only  for  the  money  he  had  advanced 
to  me,  but  for  his  kindness  from  the  very  first,  which  I 
had  repaid  by  an  interference  in  his  family  affairs  that 
made  me  loathe  myself.    Never  before  had  I  felt  so 
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acutely  the  sting  of  poverty.  Not  even  in  my  starva- 
tion days  at  Nagasaki  had  my  lack  of  means  borne  so 
heavily  upon  me.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
refund  a  penny  of  the  pounds  he  had  so  generously  be- 
stowed upon  me.  The  only  requital  in  my  power  was 
that  of  honest  service  to  him,  and  now  I  had  made  my 
stay  on  the  yacht  impossible,  when,  had  I  retained  a 
modicum  of  sanity  at  the  proper  moment,  I  might  have 
withdrawn  with  no  loss  of  dignity.  Now  my  own  self- 
respect  was  gone,  and  I  had  more  than  justified  every 
bitter  taunt  she  flung  at  me. 

So,  in  a  very  hopeless  state  of  misery  and  dejection, 
I  walked  up  and  down  the  deck  until  Mr.  Hemster  him- 
self came  quietly  up  the  companion-way  and  took  his 
usual  place  in  his  wicker  chair,  setting  his  heels  upon 
the  rail  in  front  of  him,  and  biting  off  the  end  of  a 
cigar.  He  gave  me  no  greeting,  but  this  also  was  usual 
with  him,  i  nd  so  it  meant  nothing  one  way  or  another. 
However,  I  had  at  last  made  up  my  mind  on  a  course 
of  action,  so  I  strode  over  to  where  he  sat,  and  he 
looked  up  at  me  with  what  I  took  to  be  more  of  appre- 
hension than  censure  in  his  gaze.  It  was  no  matter  of 
wonder  to  me  that  he  must  be  seriously  doubting  his 
wisdom  in  taking  on  board  without  recommendation  a 
stranger  who  had  just  proved  himself  such  a  brawler. 

"Mr.  Hemster,"  said  I,  "an  apology  is  a  cheap 
method  of  trying  to  make  amends  for  what  is  inexcus- 
able ;  but  I  should  like  to  tell  you,  and  I  should  like 
you  to  believe,  how  sorry  I  am  for  my  conduct  of  a 
short  time  since.  I  regret  to  say  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  return  the  money  you  have  advanced.    When  I 
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first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  I  stated  to  yott 
quite  truthfully  that  I  was  at  the  end  of  my  resources, 
and  of  course  my  prospects  have  not  improved  in  the 
mean  time,  except  in  so  far  as  your  own  favour  is  con- 
cerned, and  that,  I  quite  realize,  I  have  forfeited. 
From  this  time  until  we  sight  land,  I  shall  live  forward 
with  the  crew  in  the  forecastle.and  shall  not  again  come 
aft  except  in  obedience  to  your  orders.  When  we 
reach  Corea  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal.  If  you 
.  wish  me  to  carry  out  the  project  you  have  in  hand,  I 
shall  do  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability ;  if  not,  I  give  you 
my  word  I  will  refund  to  you  the  money  as  soon  as  I 
can  earn  it." 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said  very  quietly,  and  when  I  had 
done  so  he  remained  silent,  gazing  over  the  rail  at  the 
distant  horizon  for  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  long 
time.  Then  he  spoke,  never  raising  his  voice  above  the 
level  at  which  he  always  kept  it. 

"  You  are  a  little  excited  just  now,"  he  said,  "  and 
take  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  matter.  Do  you  think 
any  one  on  deck  heard  that  pistol-shot  ?  " 

"I  don't  know;  I  rather  imagine  not.  No  one 
seemed  at  all  on  the  alert  when  I  came  up." 

"  Well,  it  sounded  as  if  it  would  raise  all  creation 
down  below,  but  perhaps  it  did  n't  make  such  a  racket 
up  here.  Now,  if  you  went  forward  and  lived  with  the 
crew,  what  would  be  the  eflfect?  They  would  merely 
say  we  made  it  impossible  for  you  to  live  aft.  I  suppose 
by  rights  I  should  n't  mhid  wnat  my  crew  thinks  or 
says;  but  I  do  mind  it.  We  are  in  a  way  a  small 
democracy  afloat,  one  man  as  good  as  another.    If  the 
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firing  were  heard  on  deck,  then  the  captain  will  be  jok- 
ing about  it  at  luncheon  time,  and  we  '11  know.  If  it 
was  n't,  the  least  said  about  it  the  better.  If  you  don't 
like  to  come  to  meals,  I  have  n't  a  word  to  say ;  you 
can  have  them  served  in  your  own  room.  As  for  the 
money  I  advanced,  that  does  n't  amount  to  anything.  I 
am  sure  you  are  just  the  man  I  want  for  what  there  is 
to  do,  and  when  that 's  done  it  will  be  me  that 's  owing 
you  money.  I  *m  *  good  deal  older  than  you,  and  I 
have  found  that  in  business  a  man  must  keep  his  tem- 
per, or  he 's  gdng  to  give  all  his  adversaries  a  great 
advantage  over  him,  and  things  are  cut  so  close  now- 
adays that  no  one  can  afford  to  give  points  to  his  rival. 
I  've  had  to  control  my  temper  or  be  a  failure,  so  I  con- 
trolled it.  My  daughter  has  n't  had  to  do  that.  In- 
stead of  blaming  her,  you  should  blame  me.  It 's  my 
temper  she 's  got." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Hemster,  I  assure  you  I  am  blaming 
neither  of  you ;  I  am  blaming  myself." 

"  Well,  that 's  all  right.  It 's  a  good  state  of  Chris- 
tian feeling  and  won't  do  you  any  harm.  Now  you 
said  that  when  we  land  you  are  willing  to  do  anything 
I  ask.  Are  you  willing  to  do  that  before  we  go 
ashore  ?  " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Hemster,  any  command  you  may  lay 
upon  me  I  shall  execute  without  question." 

"  Oh,  I  won't  lay  a  command  on  you  at  all ;  but  I 
ask  as  a  favour  that  you  go  belov/,  knock  at  my  daugh- 
ter's door,  and  tell  her  you  are  sorry  for  what  has  hap- 
pened. Put  it  any  way  you  like,  or  don't  do  it  at  all 
if  you  don't  want  to.    After  all,  she  is  a  woman,  you 
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know.  You  and  I  are  men,  and  should  stand  the  brunt, 
even  if  we  are  not  entitled  to  it,  and  't  may  make  things 
go  a  little  smoother,  perhaps." 

We  are  supposed  to  be  an  unemotional  race,  but  I 
confess  that  the  old  man's  mild  words  touched  me 
deeply,  and  made  it  next  to  impossible  for  me  to  reply 
to  him.  But,  even  so,  my  own  judgment  told  me  that 
a  life  of  this  desire  to  make  things  go  smoothly  had  re- 
sulted in  building  up  a  character  in  his  daughter  which 
took  an  obstreperous  advantage  of  the  kindly  old  gen- 
tleman's strong  affection  for  her.  I  arose  without  a 
word,  thrust  forward  my  hand  to  him,  which  he  shook 
somewhat  shamefacedly,  glancing  nervously  around, 
fearing  there  might  be  onlookers.  I  entirely  appreci- 
ated his  reserve,  and  wished  for  a  moment  that  I  had 
not  acted  upon  my  impulse,  to  his  visible  embarrass- 
ment. I  went  instantly  to  the  saloon,  along  the  pas- 
sage, and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Miss  Hemster's  apart- 
ment. She  herself  opened  the  door,  with  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  Her  usual  briskness ;  but  when  I  looked  at 
her,  I  saw  her  drooping  like  a  stricken  flower,  head 
bent,  and  eyes  on  the  floor.  Scarcely  t.bove  a  whisper, 
she  asked  with  tremor-shaken  voice : 

"  Did  you  wish  to  see  me?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Hemster,"  I  replied,  nerving  myself  to 
the  point.  "  I  wish,  since  you  are  good  enough  to  re- 
ceive me,  to  apologize  most  abjectly  for  my  rudeness 
to  you  this  morning." 

She  replied  in  a  sad  little  voice,  without  looking  up: 

"  I  do  not  really  mind  in  the  least  how  much  you 
play  the  piano,  Mr.  Tremome." 
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This  was  so  unexpected  a  remark,  so  ludicrously 
aside  from  the  real  point  at  issue  between  us,  so  far 
from  touching  the  hidcousness  of  my  culpability,  that 
I  looked  at  the  girl,  wondering  whether  or  not  she  was 
in  earnest.  I  had  not  come  to  get  permission  to  play 
the  piano.  Her  attitude,  to  which  no  other  word  than 
"  wilted  "  so  appropriately  applied,  continued  to  be  one 
of  mute  supplication  or  dependence.  Yet  in  the  semi- 
darkness  I  fancied  I  caught  one  brief  glance  at  my  face. 
Then  she  leaned  her  fair  head  against  the  jam  of  the 
door  and  began  to  cry  very  softly  and  very  hopelessly. 

I  stood  there  like  the  awkward  fool  I  was,  not  know- 
ing what  to  say ;  and  finally  she  completed  my  desc!-«- 
tion  by  slowly  raising  her  two  arms  up  toward  my  face. 
Since  our  contest  she  had  removed  the  striking  cos- 
tume she  then  wore,  and  had  put  on  a  white  lace  fleecy 
garment  that  was  partly  dressing-gown,  partly  tea- 
gown,  decorated  with  fluttering  blue  ribbon.  This 
had  very  wide  sleeves  which  fell  away  from  her  arms, 
leaving  them  bare  and  rounded,  pure  and  white.  Her 
two  slender,  shapely  hands  hung  in  helpless  fashion 
from  the  wrists  like  lilies  on  a  broken  stem.  The  slow 
upraising  of  them  seemed  to  me  strange  and  meaning- 
less, until  the  light  from  the  inner  room  fell  upon  her 
wrists,  and  then  the  purport  of  her  action  became  stun- 
ningly clear  to  me.  Around  that  dainty  forearm,  deli- 
cately fashioned  for  the  tenderest  usage,  showed  red 
and  angry  the  marks  of  my  brutal  fingers,  silent  accus- 
ers held  up  before  my  very  eyes.  Distraught  as  I  was 
with  self-accusation,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the 
dramatic  effectiveness  of  the  slow  motion  and  resulting 
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attitude.    The  drooping  girl,  with  her  soft,  clinging 
draperies,  her  sad  face  so  beautiful,  her  contour  so  per- 
fect, and  those  soft  appealing  hands  upraised,— hands 
that  I  could  not  forget  had  been  placed  with  impulsive 
friendliness  in  mine  on  the  streets  of  Nagasaki,— and 
all  this  accompanied  by  the  almost  silent  symphony  of 
quivering  sobs  that  were  little  louder  than  sighs  tremu- 
lously indrawn,  formed  a  picture  that  has  never  been 
effaced   from   my  memory.     I   had  rather  a  man's 
clenched  fist  had  struck  me  to  the  ground  than  that  a 
woman's  open  palm  should  be  so  held  in  evidence 
against  me.     I  regard  that  moment  as  the  most  un- 
bearable of  my  life,  and  with  a  cry  almost  of  despair 
I  turned  and  fled.    For  once  language  had  become  im- 
possible and  utterly  inadequate. 

As  I  beat  this  precipitate  retreat,  was  it  my  over- 
wrought imagination,  or  was  it  actual,  that  I  heard  an 
mdignant  word  of  expostulation,  followed  by  a  low 
sweet  ripple  of  laughter.  Had  there  been  some  one 
else  m  the  room  during  this  painful  interview?  I 
staggered  like  a  drunken  man  up  to  the  deck,  and  then 
endeavoured  to  walk  it  off  and  cease  thinking. 

Mr.  Hemster  said  nothing  to  me  that  day,  nor  I  to 
him,  after  I  came  on  deck  again.  For  an  hour  I  strode 
the  deck  with  an  energy  which,  if  applied  in  the  right 
direction,  would  have  driven  the  yacht  faster  than  she 
was  going.  When  the  gong  sounded  for  luncheon  I 
went  down  to  my  own  room  and  was  served  there. 
After  the  meal  I  did  not  go  up  on  deck  again,  but  sat 

lrJ^ty.'1t  ^^°^"^  ''"°^'"^-    ^^'''  I  ^^  a  novel 
from  the  hbrary.  and  tried  to  interest  myself  in  it.  but 
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failed.  I  felt  physically  tired,  as  if  I  had  done  a  hard 
day's  wurlc,  ^nd,  unsentimental  as  it  is  to  confess  it,  I 
fell  asleep  on  the  sofa,  and  slept  until  the  gong  for  din- 
ner aroused  me. 

Dinner  I  also  enjoyed  in  solitary  state  in  my  own 
apartment,  then,  under  the  brilliant  cluster  of  electric 
lights,  tried  the  novel  again,  but  again  without  suc- 
cess. The  nap  in  the  afternoon  made  sleep  improbable 
if  I  turned  in,  so  I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  my- 
self. I  rather  envied  Silas  K.  Hemster's  reticence,  and 
his  seeming  dislike  for  intercourse  with  his  fellows. 
He  was  the  most  self-contained  man  I  had  ever  met, 
preferring  the  communion  of  his  own  thoughts  to  con- 
versation with  any  one.  At  this  crisis  of  indecisi(Mi  the 
way  was  made  plain  for  me  by  the  youth  from  Japan. 
There  came  a  gentle  tap  at  my  door,  and  on  opening 
it  the  Japanese  boy  said  respectfully : 

"  Sir,  Miss  Stretton  would  like  to  speak  with  you  on 
deck." 
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CHAPTER  X 


I  HAD  flung  my  much-maligned  blazer  into  a  cor- 
ner, and  now  I  slipped  wi  an  ordinary  tweed 
coat.  I  found  the  deck  empty  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Miss  Stretton,  who  was  walking  up  and  down 
in  the  moonlight,  as  she  had  done  the  night  before, 
but  this  time  she  came  forward  with  a  sweet  smile 
on  her  lips,  extending  her  hand  to  me  as  if  we  had 
been  old  friends  long  parted.  There  was  something 
very  grateful  co  me  in  this  welcome,  as  I  was  begin- 
ning to  look  upon  myself  as  a  pariah  unfit  for  human 
companionship.  Indeed,  I  had  been  bitterly  meditat- 
ing on  striking  into  the  Corean  wilderness  and  living 
hereafter  as  one  of  the  natives,  about  the  lowest  am- 
bition that  ever  actuated  the  mind  of  man. 

"  Have  you  sentenced  yourself  to  solitary  imprison- 
ment, Mr.  Tremome?" 
"  Yes.  Don't  you  think  I  deserve  it? " 
"  Frankly,  I  don't ;  but  as  you  did  not  appear  at 
either  luncheon  or  dinner,  and  as  the  Japanese  boy  who 
brought  my  coffee  up  here  told  me  you  were  keeping  to 
your  room,  I  thought  it  as  well  to  send  for  you,  and  I 
hope  you  are  not  offended  at  having  your  meditation 
broken  in  upon.  Prisoners,  you  know,  are  allowed 
to  walk  for  a  certain  time  each  day  in  the  courtyard. 
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I  do  wish  I  had  a  ball  and  chain  for  your  ankles,  but 
we  are  on  board  ship,  and  cannot  expect  all  the  luxu- 
ries  of  civilization." 

Her  raillery  cheered  me  more  than  I  can  say. 

"  Miss  Stretton,  it  is  more  than  good  of  you  to  re- 
ceive an  outcast  in  this  generous  manner." 

"  An  outcast  ?  Please  don't  talk  rubbish,  Mr.  Tre- 
mome !  Somehow  I  had  taken  you  for  a  sensible  per- 
son, and  now  all  my  ideas  about  you  are  shattered." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  I  said  despondently. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  are  in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and 
I  am  trying  to  pull  you  out  of  it.  When  I  remember 
that  men  have  ruled  great  empires,  carried  on  impor- 
tant wars,  subdued  the  wilderness,  conquered  the  ocean, 
girdled  the  earth  with  iron,  I  declare  I  wonder  where 
their  brains  depart  to  when  they  are  confronted  with 
silly,  whimpeiing,  designing  women." 

"  But  still.  Miss  Stretton,  to  come  from  the  general 
to  the  particular,  a  man  has  no  right  to  ill-treat  a 
woman." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  but,  as  you  say,  to  come  to 
this  particular  incident  which  is  in  both  our  minds,  do 
you  actually  believe  that  there  was  ill-treatment? 
Don't  you  know  in  your  own  soul  that  if  the  girl  had 
received  treatnient  like  that  long  ago  she  would  not 
now  be  a  curse  to  herself  and  to  all  who  are  condemned 
to  live  within  her  radius  ? " 

"  ifet  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  it  was  none 
of  my  business.  Her  father  was  present,  and  her  cor- 
rection was  his  affair." 

"  Her  correction  was  any  one's  affair  that  had  the 
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courtge  to  undertake  it.  What  had  you  aeen?  You 
had  teen  her  strike  me,  and  thrust  me  from  her  as  if  I 
were  a  leper.    Then  you  saw  this  girl  with  the  temper 

of  the — the  temper  of  the — oh,  help  me 

•'  Temper  of  the  devil,"  I  responded  promptly. 
"Thank  you  I  You  saw  her  take  up  a  deadly 
weapon,  and  if  she  has  not  murdered  one  of  the  three 
of  us,  we  have  to  thank,  not  her,  but  the  mercy  of  God. 
You  did  exactly  the  right  thing,  and  the  only  thing, 
and  actually  she  would  have  admired  you  for  it  had 
it  not  been  that  you  came  down  to  her  door  and  pros- 
trated yourself  for  her  to  trample  over  you." 

**  Good  heavens,  Miss  Stretton  I  were  you  inside  that 
room?" 

"  It  does  n't  matter  whether  I  was  or  not.  I  know 
that  she  twisted  you  around  her  little  finger,  and  took 
her  revenge  in  the  only  way  that  was  possible  for  her." 
"  Ah,  but  you  don't  know  the  depth  of  my  degrada- 
tion. She  showed  me  her  wrists,  marked  by  the  fin- 
gers of  a  savage,  and  that  savage  was  myself." 

"  Pooh  1  pooh  I  pooh !  "  cried  Miss  Stretton,  laugh- 
ing. "  Do  you  think  those  marks  indicate  pain?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  Your  grasp  of  her  wrists  did  not  injure  her  in 
the  least,  and,  short  of  putting  handcuflfs  on  them,  was 
the  only  method  at  your  disposal  to  prevent  her  per- 
haps killing  her  father,  a  man  worth  a  million  such  as 
she,  and  yet  neither  he  nor  you  have  the  sense  to  see  it. 
I  can  inform  you  that  Miss  Gertrude's  arm  is  sore  to- 
night, but  not  where  you  clasped  it.  She  hurt  herself 
more  than  she  injured  me  when  she  struck  me.  Look 
at  this,"— and  she  drew  back  her  sleeve,  disclosing  a 
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wrist  as  pretty  as  that  of  Miss  Hemster,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  one  part  was  both  bruised  and  swollen. 
"  That  is  where  I  caught  her  blow,  and  can  assure  you 
it  was  given  with  great  force  and  directness.  So,  Mr. 
Trcmome,  if  you  have  any  syinpathy  to  expend,  please 
let  me  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  I  will  bestow  my  sym- 
pathy upon  you  in  return." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Stretton,  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  that 
you  are  hurt.  I  hoped  you  had  warded  off  the  blow 
slantingly,  instead  of  getting  it  square  on  the  arm  like 
that." 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,"  said  the  girl  carelessly,  draw- 
ing down  her  sleeve  again,  "  it  is  merely  an  exhibit, 
as  they  say  in  the  courts,  to  win  the  sympathy  of  a  man, 
and  it  docs  n't  hurt  now  in  the  least,  uniess  I  strike  it 
against  something.  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  I  would 
never  have  said  a  word  about  the  girl  to  you  if  you  had 
not  seen  for  yourself  what  those  near  her  have  to  put 
up  with.  You  will  understand,  Mr.  Tremome,  I  am 
but  a  poor  benighted  woman  who  has  had  no  one  to 
talk  to  for  months  and  months.  I  cannot  unburden 
my  soul  to  Mr.  Hemster,  because  I  like  him  too  well; 
and  if  I  talk  to  the  captain  he  will  merely  laugh  at  me, 
and  tell  funny  stories.  There  is  no  one  but  you ;  so 
you  see,  unfortunate  man,  you  arc  the  victim  of  two 
women." 

"  I  like  being  the  victim  of  one  of  them,"  said  I ; 
"  but  am  I  to  infer  from  what  you  have  said  that,  as 
you  don't  speak  to  Mr.  Hemster  because  you  !'ke  him, 
you  speak  to  me  because  you  dislike  me  ?  " 

"What   a   far-fetched   conclusion!"   she   laughed. 
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"Certainly  not.  I  like  you  very  much  indeed,  and 
even  admired  you  until  you  used  the  word  '  abjectly ' 
down  in  that  passage.  That  is  a  word  I  detest ;  no 
one  should  employ  it  when  referring  to  himself." 

"  Then  you  wen  in  Miss  Hemster's  room  after  all." 

"  I  have  not  said  so,  and  I  refuse  to  admit  it.  That 
is  hereafter  to  be  a  forbidden  topic,  and  a  redeemed 
prisaier  in  charge  of  his  gaoler  must  not  disobey  or- 
ders. If  it  were  not  for  me,  you  would  now  be  in  your 
room  moping  and  meditating  on  your  wickedness.  I 
have  wrestled  with  you  as  if  I  were  a  Salvation  lass, 
and  so  you  should  be  grateful." 

"  Never  was  a  man  wallowing  in  despondency  more 
grateful  for  the  helping  hand  of  a  woman  enabling  him 
to  emerge." 

"  It  is  very  generous  of  you  to  say  that,  when  it 
was  the  helping  hand  of  a  woman  that  pushed  you 
into  it." 

"  No,  it  was  my  own  actton  that  sent  me  there.  I 
doubt  if  a  man  ever  gets  into  the  Slough  of  Despond 
through  the  efforts  of  any  one  else.  A  lone  man 
blunders  blindly  atong,  and  the  first  thing  he  k-nows 
he  is  head  over  cars  in  the  mud,— and  serve  him 
right,  too." 

"Why  serve  him  right?" 

"Because  he  lias  no  business  being  a  lone  man. 
Two  heads  are  better  than  one ;  then,  if  one  is  making 
for  the  ditch,  the  helping  hand  of  the  ether  restrains." 

"  Since  when  did  you  arrive  at  so  desperate  a  c(m- 
clusion,  Mr.  Tremome?" 

"  Since  I  met  you." 
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"  W«II,  it  it  a  bleMing  there  was  no  one  to  restrain 
you  to-day.  or  olljcrwiie  somebody  mitfht  have  been 
shot.  There  is  something  to  be  luud  for  lack  of  re- 
stramt  upon  occasion." 

"Miss  Siretton.  if  I  had  had  a  sensible  woman  to 
advise  me.  I  am  certain  I  would  never  have  lost  my 
money."  ' 

"Was  it  a  large  amount?" 

"  It  was  a  fortune." 

"  How  one  lives  and  learns !  I  have  often  heard  that 
wom«i  squander  fortunes,  but  never  yet  that  a  woman 
nclped  to  preserve  one." 

"It  is  better  for  a  man's  wife  to  squander  a  for- 
tune than  to  allow  a  stranger  to  do  it." 

"  Oh.  I  am  not  so  sure.    The  end  seems  to  be  the 
same  m  both  cases.    I  suppose  you  have  in  your  mind 
he  woman  who  would  have  given  you  good  advice  at 
the  proper  time, 
"  Yes,  I  have." 

late?^'^*"  ""^^  '*°"'  ^°"  *'**  ^"  "''''  °'  ''  **  *«> 

"I  don't  know  that  she  would  have  anything  to  do 
with  me:  however,  it  is  very  easy  to  find  out.  Miss 
Stretton  will  you  marry  me  ?  I  ha^e  nothing  particu- 
lar  to  offer  you  except  myself,  but  I  think  I  've  reached 
the  lowest  ebb  of  my  fortunes,  and  any  change  must  be 
towara  improvement." 

" &)od  gracious,  i:  this  actually  a  proposal?" 
If  you  will  be  so  generous  as  to  regard  it  as  such." 

The  young  lady  stopped  in  her  promenade,  and 
leaned  back  against  the  rail,  looking  me  squarely  in 
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the  {get.    Then  the  laughed  with  greater  heartineM 
than  I  had  yet  heard  her  do. 

"  This  is  most  interetUng,"  the  said  at  last,  "  and 
really  most  amazing.    Why,  you  must  have  known  me 
for  nearly  two  hours!    I  assure  you  I  did  not  lend 
you  a  helping  hand  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond 
to  imprison  you  at  once  in  the  CMtle  Despair  of  a 
penniless  marriage.    Besides,  I  always  thought  a  pro- 
pOMl  came  after  a  long  and  somewhat  sentimental 
camaraderit,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  courtship. 
However,  this  explains  what  I  have  so  often  mar- 
velled at  in  the  English  papers;  a  phrase  that  struck 
me  as  strange  and  unusual : '  A  marriage  has  been  ar- 
ranged and  will  take  place  between  So-and-So  and 
So-and-So.'    Such  a  proposal  as  you  have  just  made  is 
surely  an  arrangement  rather  than  a  love  affair.    In- 
deed, you  have  said  nothing  about  love  at  all,  and  so 
probably  such  a  passion  does  not  enter  into  the  amal- 
gamation.   If  >ou  were  not  so  serious  I  should  have 
thought  you  were  laughing  at  me." 

"  On  the  contrary,  madam,  I  am  very  much  in  earn- 
est, and  it  is  you  who  are  laughing  at  me." 

"Don't  you  think  I 've  a  very  good  right  to  do  so? 
Why,  we  are  hardly  even  acquainted,  and  I  have  no 
idea  what  your  Christian  name  is,  as  I  suppose  you 
have  no  idea  what  mine  is." 

"  Oh,  Hilda,  I  know  your  name  perfectly ! " 

"  I  see  you  do,  and  make  use  of  it  as  well,  which 
certainly  advances  us  another  step.  But  the  other  half 
of  my  proposition  is  true,  and  I  remain  in  ignorance  of 
yours." 
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"  When  unconsciously  I  went  through  the  ceremony 
of  christening,  I  believe  my  godfathers  and  godmoth- 
ers presented  me  with  the  name  of  Rupert." 

"  What  a  long  time  you  take  in  the  telling  of  it. 
Was  n't  there  a  Prince  Rupert  once?  It  seems  to  me 
I  've  heard  the  phrase  *  the  Rupert  of  debate,'  and  the 
Rupert  of  this,  and  the  Rupert  of  that,  so  he  seems  to 
be  a  very  dashing  fellow." 

"He  was.  He  dashed  into  misfortune,  as  I  have 
often  done,  but  there  all  likeness  between  us  ends." 

"  It  seems  to  me  the  likeness  remains,  because  the 
present  Rupert  is  dashing  into  the  misfortune  of  a  very 
heedless  proposal.  But  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  take 
advantage  of  your  recklessness,  which  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous when  you  remember  my  situation.  I  sometimes 
think  I  would  almost  marry  the  Prince  of  Darkness  to 
get  out  of  the  position  I  hold,  for  I  am  told  he  is  a 
gentleman,  who  probably  keeps  his  temper,  and  I  am 
coming  to  the  belief  that  a  good  temper  is  a  jewel  be- 
yond price.  However,  I  'm  exaggerating  again.  I  do 
not  really  need  to  stay  here  unless  I  wish  it,  and  I  re- 
main for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Hemster,  who,  as  I  told  you 
last  night,  has  always  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  respect  and  liking.  Besides,  I  am 
not  nearly  so  helpless  as  perhaps  you  may  imagine.  If 
I  went  home  I  could  make  a  very  good  living  teach- 
ing music  in  the  States.  So  you  see  I  do  not  need 
to  accept  the  Prince  of  Darkness  should  he  offer  his 
hand." 

"  You  mean,  when  he  has  offered  his  hand  ?  " 
She  laughed  at  this,  and  went  on  merrily  : 
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"  No,  '  if ; '  not  '  when.'  I  shall  always  cherish  the 
proposal  of  Prince  Rupert,  and  when  the  Prince  of 
D"tki.f^s>  makes  advances  I  shall  probably  tell  him  that 
)  i  's  not  the  li  St  Highness  so  to  honour  me.  When 
lie  sunligh'.  c<«nes  to  take  the  place  of  the  moonlight, 
V  i'  il'  Vuicjn  together  over  this — I  can't  call  it  sen- 
timental episode,  shall  we  term  it,  business  arrange- 
ment? Now,  would  you  mind  accepting  a  little  advice 
on  the  subject  of  matrimony  ?  " 

"  I  '11  accept  your  advice  if  you  '11  accept  me.  Turn 
about  is  fair  play,  you  know.  Let  us  finish  one  trans- 
action before  we  begin  another." 

"  Transaction  is  a  charming  word,  Mr.  Tremorne, 
nearly  as  good  as  arrangement;  I  am  not  sure  but  it 
is  better.  I  thought  the  transacHon  was  finished. 
You  are  respectfully  declined,  with  thanks,  but,  as  I 
assured  you,  I  shall  always  cherish  the  memory  of  this 
evening,  and,  now  that  the  way  is  clear,  may  I  tender 
this  advice,  which  I  have  been  yearning  for  some  hours 
to  give  you.  You  won't  reply.  Well,  on  the  whole  I 
think  your  attitude  is  very  correct.  You  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  jump  joyously  from  one  transaction  to 
another,  and  I  really  feel  very  much  flattered  that  you 
have  put  on  that  dejected  look  and  attitude,  which 
becomes  you  very  much  indeed  ind  almost  makes  me 
think  that  the  precipitancy  of  my  refusal  equals  the 
headlong  impetuosity  of  your  avowal.  A  wiser  woman 
would  have  asked  time  for  consideration." 

"  Pray  take  the  time,  Miss  Stretton ;  it  is  not  yet  too 
late." 

"  Yes,  it  is.    What  is  done,  is  done,  and  now  comes 
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my  advice.  You  said  two  heads  are  better  than  one. 
That  is  true  generally,  but  not  always,  so  I  shall  present 
you  with  an  aphorism  in  place  of  it,  which  's  that  two 
purses  are  better  than  one,  if  either  contains  anything. 
If  one  purse  is  always  empty,  and  the  other  is  bursting 
full,  the  truth  of  my  adage  cannot  be  questioned.  I 
surmise  that  your  purse  and  mine  are  almost  on  an 
equality,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  Miss  Hemster's 
portemonnaie  is  full  to  repletion." 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,"  I  answered 
curtly. 

"  Oh,  but  it  may  have,  and  much.  I  noticed  when 
you  came  down  to  luncheon  yesterday  that  you  are 
very  deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Hemster." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Hilda,— I  claim  the  right  to  call  you 
that, — when  one  remembers  that  you  never  took  your 
eyes  from  your  plate  at  luncheon  I  must  say  that  you 
have  m  3t  extraordinary  powers  of  observation.  You 
thought  I  was  high  and  mighty  toward  Mr.  Hemster, 
which  was  not  the  case,  and  now  you  assert  that  I  was 
in  love  with  Miss  Hemster,  which  is  equally  beside  the 
fact" 

"  Of  course  you  are  bound  to  say  that,  and  I  may 
add  that  although  I  am  offering  you  advice  I  am  not 
asking  confidences  in  exchange.  I  assert  that  you  fell 
in  love  with  Miss  Hemster  during  your  charming  ram- 
ble through  Nagasaki;  falling  in  love  with  a  haste 
which  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  you,  and  which  to- 
tally changes  the  ideas  I  had  previously  held  regarding 
an  Englishman." 
"  Yes,  a  number  of  your  notions  concenung  the  men 
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of  my  country  were  entirely  erroneous,  as  I  took  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out  to  you  last  night." 

"  So  you  did,  but  actions  speak  louder  than  words, 
and  ^  form  my  conclusions  from  your  actions.  Very 
well,  propose  to  Miss  Hemster;  I  believe  she  would 
accept  you,  and  I  further  believe  that  you  would  prove 
the  salvation  of  the  girl.  Her  father  would  make  no 
objection,  for  1  see  he  already  likes  you;  but  in  any 
case  he  would  offer  no  opposition  to  anything  that  his 
daughter  proposed.  His  life  is  devoted,  poor  man,  to 
ministering  to  her  whims  and  caprices,  so  you  are 
certain  of  the  parental  blessing,  and  that  would  carry 
with  it,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  full  purse." 

"You  spoke  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  just  now, 
Miss  Stretton,  so  I  will  appropriate  your  simile  and 
say  that  if  there  were  an  unmarried  Princess  of  Dark- 
ness I  would  sooner  try  my  luck  with  her  than  with 
Miss  Hemster." 

"Oh,  nonsense!  Miss  Hemster  i:  good-hearted 
girl  if  only  she  'd  been  rightly  trains  You  would 
tame  her.  I  know  no  man  so  fitted  to  be  the  modem 
Petruchio,  and  I  am  fond  enough  of  the  drama  to  say 
I  would  like  to  see  a  modem  rendering  of  '  The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew.' " 

"  She  '11  never  be  tamed  by  me,  Miss  Stretton." 

"  She  has  been,  Mr.  Tremome,  only  you  spoiled  your 
lesson  by  your  apology.  You  must  not  make  a  mistake 
like  that  again.  If  you  had  stood  your  ground,  preserv- 
ing a  distant  and  haughty  demeanour,  with  a  frown 
on  your  noble  brow,  pretty  Miss  Gertmde  would  soon 
have  come  around  to  you,  wheedling,  flatttring,  and 
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most  exquisitely  charming,  as  she  well  knows  how  to 
be.  You  could  then  have  caught  her  on  the  rebound, 
as  the  novels  put  it,  just,  in  fact,  as  I  have  managed  to 
catch  you  to-night.  You  will  be  very  thankful  in  the 
morning  that  I  refused  to  retain  my  advantage." 

"  I  shall  never  be  thankful  for  that,  Miss  Hilda,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  I  shall  never  propose  to  Miss 
Hemster.  If  I  were  a  speculative  adventurer  I  'd  ven- 
ture to  wager  on  it." 

"  Most  men  who  see  her,  propose  to  her ;  therefore 
you  must  not  imagine  that  Gertrude  has  not  been 
sought  after.    I  should  not  be  at  all  certain  of  your 
success  were  it  not  that  every  man  she  has  hitherto  met 
has  flattered  her,  while  you  have  merely  left  the  marks 
of  your  fingers  on  her  wrists  and  have  threatened  to 
box  her  ears.    This  gives  you  a  tremendous  advantage 
if  you  only  know  how  to  use  it.     I  have  read  some- 
where that  there  is  a  law  in  Britain  which  allows  a  hus- 
band to  punish  his  wife  with  a  stick  no  bigger  than  his 
little  finger.    I  therefore  advise  you  to  marry  the  girl, 
take  something  out  of  the  full  purse  and  buy  back  the 
ancestral  acres,  then  go  into  the  forest  and  select  a 
switch  as  large  as  the  law  allows.    After  that,  the  new 
comedy  of  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,'  with  the  mar- 
ried pair  living  happily  ever  afterward.    You  should 
prove  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  in  that  you  will  pos- 
sess the  prettiest,  richest,  and  most  docile  wife  in  all 
your  island." 

"  I  am  not  a  barrister,  Miss  Stretton,  therefore  can 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  truth  you  have  stated  re- 
garding the  law  of  the  stick.    If,  however,  a  belief  in 
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that  enactment  has  led  you  to  reject  my  proposal,  I  beg 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  no  ancestral  acres  contain- 
ing a  forest;  therefore  I  cannot  possess  myself  of  a 
twig  of  the  requisite  size  without  trespassing  on  some 
one  else's  timber.  So  you  see  you  need  have  no  fear  on 
that  score." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,"  replied  Hilda,  shaking  her  pret- 
ty Head,  "I  imagine  there  must  be  a  Wife-Beaters' 
Supply  Company  in  London  somewhere,  which  fur- 
nishes the  brutal  Britisher  at  lowest  rates  with  the  cor- 
rect legal  apparatus  for  matrimonial  correction.     I 
tremble  to  think  of  the  scenes  that  must  have  been  en- 
acted in  the  numerous  strong  castles  of  Britain  which 
have  had  new  copper  roofs  put  on  with  the  money 
brought  over  by  American  brides.    Girls,  obstreperous 
and  untrained,  but  wealthy  beyond  the  dreams  of  avar- 
ice, have  gone  across,  scorning  the  honest  straightfor- 
ward American  man,  who  in  my  opinion  is  the  most 
sincere  gentleman  of  all  the  world.    These  rich  but 
bad-tempered  jades  have  disappeared  within  the  castle, 
and  the  portcullis  has  come  down.     Have  we  ever 
heard  a  whimper  from  any  one  of  them?    Not  a  whis- 
per even.    U  they  had  married  American  men  there 
would  have  been  tremendous  rows,  ending  with  di- 
vorce cases ;  but  not  so  wh  *n  they  have  disappeared 
into  the  castle.     You  never  hear  of  an  American 
woman  divorcing  a  lord,  and  Lord  knows  some  of 
those  lords  are  the  riflf-raff  of  creation.    History  gives 
us  grim  pictures  of  tragical  scenes  in  those  old  strong- 
holds, but  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  tragedies  which 
must  occur  nowadays  when  once  the  drawbridge  is  up, 
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and  the  American  girl,  hitherto  adored,  learns  the  law 
regarding  flagellation.  The  punishment  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly complete,  for  the  lady  emerges  cowed  and 
subdued  as  the  Kate  that  Shakespeare  wrote  about 
And  how  well  that  great  man  understood  a  wilful  and 
tyrannical  woman  1  Oh,  you  neednt  look  shocked, 
Mr.  Trcmome.  Haven't  you  an  adage  on  that  be- 
nighted island  which  says  *A  woman,  a  dog,  and  a 
walnut-tree;  the  more  you  beat  them  the  better  they 
be?'" 

"Great  heavens,  girl,  what  an  imagination  you 
have!  You  should  really  write  a  novel.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  contribution  toward  international  love 
aflfairs." 

"  I  may  do  so,  some  day,  if  music-teaching  fails.  I 
should  like,  however,  to  have  the  confession  of  one  of 
the  victims  of  an  international  matrimonial  match." 

"Which  victim?  The  English  husband  or  the 
American  wife  ?  " 

"  The  wife,  of  course.  I  think  I  shall  wait  until  you 
and  Miss  Hemster  are  married  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
perhaps  she  will  look  more  kindly  on  me  than  she  does 
at  present,  and  so  may  tell  me  enough  to  lend  local 
colour  to  my  book." 

"  I  can  give  you  a  much  better  plan  than  that.  Miss 
Stretton.  Hearsay  evidence,  you  know,  is  never  ad- 
mitted in  courts  of  law,  and  by  the  same  token  it 
amounts  to  very  little  in  books.  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand that,  to  be  successful,  an  author  must  have  lived 
through  the  events  of  which  he  writes,  so  your  best 
plan  is  to  accept  my  oflfer;  then  we  will  purchase  a 
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moated  grange  in  England,  and  you  can  depict  its 
horrors  from  the  depths  of  experience." 

"  Where  are  we  to  get  the  money  for  the  moated 
grange?  I  haven't  any,  and  you've  juit  acknowl- 
edged that  y->u  are  penniless." 

"I  forgot  ^at.  Still,  moated  granges  are  always 
going  cheap.  "hey  are  damp  as  a  general  rule,  and 
not  much  sought  after.  We  could  possibly  buy  one  on 
the  instalment  plan,  or  even  rent  it  if  it  came  to  that." 

Miss  Stretton  laughed  joyously  at  the  idea,  held  out 
her  hand,  and  bade  me  a  cordial  good-night. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Tremorn*'  for  a  most  in- 
teresting evening,  and  also  for  the  proposal.  I  think  it 
very  kind  of  you,  for  I  suppose  you  suspect  I  have  n't 
had  very  many.  I  think  we  've  each  helped  the  other 
out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond.  So  good-night,  good- 
night 1 " 
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CHAPTER  XI 

I  WAS  awakened  next  morning  by  the  roar  of  the 
anchor-chain  running  out,  and  found  the  yacht 
at  a  standstill,  with  the  vibration  of  the  machin- 
ery temporarily  at  an  end.  On  looking  out  through 
the  porthole  I  recognized  the  town  of  Chemulpo,  which 
had  giown  considerably  since  I  last  saw  it.  Beyond 
stood  the  hills  of  Corea,  rising  wave  upon  wave,  as  if 
the  land  had  sufifered  a  volcanic  eruption. 

Mr.  Hemster  and  I  had  breakfast  alone  together, 
after  which  we  went  on  deck. 

*•  Now,"  said  he,  "  the  captain  has  brought  ui  safely 
here  without  running  down  an  island,  and  the  next 
move  in  the  game  is  yours.    What  do  you  propose 

to  do?" 

"  I  shall  go  ashore  at  once,  engage  ponies  and  an 
escort,  change  a  quantity  of  silver  money  into  ropes  of 
sek,  then  I  shall  make  my  way  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  the  capital." 

"  What  are  ropes  of  sek?  "  asked  Mr.  Hemster. 

"  They  are  bronze,  iron,  or  copper  coins,  which  are 
strung  on  ropes  of  straw  by  means  of  a  square  hole  in 
the  middle.  They  are  the  most  debased  currency  on 
earth,  and  are  done  up  in  strings  of  five  hundred  cash. 
Sek  is  useful  in  dealing  with  the  natives,  but  when  I 
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come  to  the  capital  I  shall  need  silver  and  gold.  When 
I  have  made  arrangements  at  Seoul  I  shall  return  to 
Giemulpo  and  let  you  know  the  result." 

"  You  told  me  I  could  not  take  the  '  Michigan '  up 
the  river, — what  do  you  call  it, — the  Han? — and  you 
were  doubtful  about  the  advisability  of  using  the 
naph.ha  launch." 

"  No,  the  yacht  would  be  sure  to  run  aground  before 
you  had  gone  very  far,  and  as  for  the  naphtha  launch, 
the  Han  is  rather  a  treacherous  and  very  crooked  piece 
of  navigation,  and  if  you  had  to  stop  half-way  we 
might  be  farther  from  the  capital  than  we  are  now, 
with  a  worse  road  ahead  of  us,  and  no  chance  of  get- 
ting ponies  or  escort.  I  strongly  advise  you  to  stay 
where  you  are  till  I  return,  and  meanwhile  I  '11  find  out 
more  about  the  river  than  I  know  now." 

To  this  Mr.  Hcmster  agreed,  and,  being  well  pro- 
vided with  the  sinews  of  war,  I  went  ashore.  Che- 
mulpo proved  to  be  quite  a  commercial  town,  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  my  getting  everything  I  wanted.  I 
was  shocked  but  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  whom  I  formerly  knew,  and  on  whose  help 
I  iiad  somewhat  counted,  had  been  deposed  and  be- 
headed, while  all  his  relatives,  male  and  female,  had 
been  eliminated  from  human  knowledge  by  death, 
slavery,  or  exile.  However,  even  if  this  nun  liad  re- 
mained in  office,  my  best  plea  with  him  would  have 
been  money,  and  as  I  was  well  provided  with  this  ne- 
cessity I  foresaw  no  obstacle  to  my  purpose.  Having 
had  an  early  start,  and  pushing  on  with  more  energy 
than  my  escort  relished,  in  spite  ol  my  promises  of 
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recompense,  I  reached  the  c»piul  before  the  great  bell 
rang  and  the  gates  were  dosed. 

I  had  some  thought  of  calling  on  the  British  repre- 
tenUtive,  and  if  I  had  done  so  would  doubtless  have 
enjoyed  better  accommodation  for  the  night  than  fell 
to  my  lot ;  but  as,  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  I  was,  like 
himself,  a  servant  of  our  Government,  I  couUl  not 
bring  myself  to  acknowledge  that  I  -vas  now  merely 
the  hired  man  of  an  American  millionaire,  as  his 
daughter  had  so  tersely  put  it. 

Next  day  I  very  soon  bribed  my  way  to  the  presence 
of  the  then  Prime  Minister,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
in  him  a  certain  Hun  Woe,  whom  I  had  previously 
known  in  a  very  much  more  subordinate  capacity.    Af- 
ter our  greetings  I  went  straight  to  the  point,  and  told 
Hun  Woe  that  I  represented  a  gentleman  and  his 
daughter,  now  at  Chemulpo,  who  wished  the  honour  of 
a  private  conference  with  the  Emperor.    I  also  men- 
tioned casually  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
money  in  this  for  the  Prime  Minister  if  he  could  bring 
about  the  interview. _  Hun  Woe,  with  many  genuflec- 
tions, informed  me  that  the  delight  of  serving  me 
would  more  than  recompense  him  for  any  trouble  he 
was  likely  to  incur,  ending  his  protestations  of  deep 
friendship  and  regard  by  inquiring  how  much  of  the 
needful  the  gentleman  in  Chemulpo  would  be  prepared 
to  place  on  the  table.    I  replied  by  naming  a  sum  about 
one  quarter  of  the  amount  I  was  willing  to  pay.    The 
Prime  Minister's  eyes  glittered,  and  he  made  various 
shrugs  of  the  shoulders  and  motions  with  his  haada, 
during  the  time  that  he  politely  intimated  to  me  hi« 
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riie  in  the  world  since  lut  I  met  him.  A  cash  divi- 
dend  which  would  have  been  ample  in  those  day*,  he 
gently  hintc  was  little  less  than  an  insult  at  the  pres' 
ent  time.  So  far  as  he  was  himself  omcemed,  he 
added,  his  services  were  freely  at  my  disposal,  and 
none  of  the  silver  would  stick  to  hii  fingers ;  but,  as  I 
must  be  aware,  the  Court  at  Seoul  was  a  most  grasping 
and  avaricious  body,  atd  he  should  need  to  disburse 
freely  before  my  object  could  be  accomplished. 

I  sighed  and  shook  my  head,  rising  to  leave,  regret* 
ting  it  was  not  to  be  my  good  fortune  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  an  old  friend,  whereupon  Hun  Woe  begged 
me  to  be  seated  again,  and,  after  many  declarations  of 
affectionate  esteem,  was  good  enough  to  name  a  sum 
which  he  thought  might  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses; and  as  this  came  to  less  than  half  of  what  I 
was  willing  to  dispose  of,  we  speedily  reached  an 
agreement.  This  haggling  at  the  outset  was  neces- 
sary, not  oniy  to  save  Hemster  his  hardly  earned 
money,  but  also  to  satisfy  the  official  that  he  was  driv- 
ing a  shrewd  bargain.  I  accordingly  paid  the  sum  in 
prompt  cash  to  Hun  Woe,  and  then  informed  him  that 
if  everything  went  off  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  em- 
ployer a  fur^cr  bonus  would  be  awarded  him,  depend- 
ing in  size  on  the  celerity  and  satisfactory  nature  of  the 
interview.  This  delighted  the  honest  Premier,  and  I 
must  admit  that  he  conducted  the  business  with  an 
energy  and  despatch  which  was  as  gratifying  as  it  was 
unexpected. 

East  or  West,  money  is  a  great  lubricator,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  I  was  well  provided.    That  very  afternoon 
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Hun  Woe  secured  me  an  audience  with  HU  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  in  my  life  I 
•toed  before  the  ruler  of  Corca,  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  recognixed  me  or  not,  but  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  scent  of  gold  was  in  the  »ir,  ^nd  the  Em* 
peror  did  not  leave  it  long  in  doubt  tltat  he  intended  to 
acquire  as  much  as  might  be  available  oi  it.  By  way 
of  introduction,  and  to  show  that  I  was  prepared  to  do 
the  proper  thing,  I  placed  a  heavy  bag  of  the  seductive 
metal  on  the  shnhby  deal  table  before  him,  begging  His 
Majesty  to  accq>t  it  as  an  earnest  of  more  to  follow. 
He  poured  it  out  on  the  table,  and  gloated  over  it  with 
a  miser's  eagc*  ncss.  He  had  not  improved  in  appear* 
ance  since  last  wc  met.  The  seams  of  dissipation  had 
cut  deeply  into  the  royal  countenanr*,  and  his  little 
crinkling  pig  eyes  were  even  more  rapacious  and  cruel 
than  I  remembered  them  to  be. 

The  proposal  to  come  aboard  the  yacht  was  at  once 
dismissed  as  impracticable.  His  Majesty  would  not 
venture  away  from  his  capital,  and,  above  all,  he  would 
not  risk  his  precious  person  on  board  of  anybody's 
steamship,  so,  on  the  whole,  it  was  just  as  well  that  Mr. 
Hcnister  had  not  essayed  the  navigation  of  tlie  river 
Han.  However,  His  .Majesty  was  good  enough  to  in- 
form me  that  althoucfh  he  would  nuc  trust  his  royal 
person  to  the  care  of  the  inBdels,  yet  he  would  make 
up  for  that  by  Riving  so  generous  a  suitor  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  Palace  itself,  and  my  principal  would 
therefore  have  the  honour  of  being  the  guest  of  Corea, 
i.  Dne  might  say.  I  imagined  tltat  this  would  loc^  as 
well  in  the  columns  oi  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  as  if 
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the  Emperor  had  gone  on  bo«rd  the  yicht.  I  ftncied 
that  a  few  hnc«.  something  to  the  folbwing  effect, 
would  read  very  acceptably  in  the  Sunday  paperi  of 
Chicago,  under  the  head  of  Sociity  NoUs: 

"Mr.  Silu  K.  Hematcr.  ol  thia  diy.  uid  Mist  Hemticr, 
occupy  a  luite  of  roomi  in  the  royal  PatMc  o(  Seoul,  u  guctts 
of  lh«  Emperor  of  Cor-i." 

So.  al!  in  alt,  I  waa  more  than  utisfied  with  the 
speedy  ami  gr,ttifying  outcome  of  my  miMion  to  the 
Corean  capital.  After  retiring  from  the  royal  presence 
I  congratulated  the  Prime  Minister  upon  his  method  of 
conducting  negotiations  and  gave  him  a  further  pay- 
i..  It  on  account,  so  th?»  he  would  not  be  tempted  to 
falter  in  well-doing;  a.  <  for  Hun  Woe  himself  he 
looked  upon  me  as  the  moa^  valuable  visitor  that  had 
set  foot  in  Corea  for  many  years.  I  distributed  back- 
sheesh  somewhat  indiscriminately  among  the  under- 
lings of  the  Palace,  and  early  next  morning  left  the 
royal  precincts  on  my  return  to  Chemulpo,  which  port 
I  reached  witiiout  any  mishap.  Possibly  never  before 
in  the  history  of  Seoul  had  business  been  so  rapidly 
transacted. 

I  found  Mr.  Hemster,  as  usual,  sitting  on  deck  in 
his  accustomed  chair,  as  if  he  had  no  interest  in  the 
negotiations  I  had  been  conducting.  He  listened  q"*-t- 
ly  to  my  account  of  the  various  interviews,  ana  re- 
ceived without  comment  the  bribery  bill  I  presented  to 
him.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  so  tremendously  im- 
pressed as  I  had  expected  with  the  royal  invitation  to 
visit  the  Palace,  and  said  he  would  have  preferred  to 
take  up  his  quarters  at  the  chief  hotel  in  the  place,  but 
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when  I  told  him  there  was  not  a  hotel  in  the  city  fit  for 
a  white  man  to  sleep  in,  he  made  no  demur  to  the  Im- 
perial proposal.  It  seemed  he  had  visited  Chemulpo 
during  my  absence,  and  in  consequence  of  what  he 
heard  there  he  now  made  some  inquiry  regarding  the 
safety  of  a  stay  in  the  capital.  I  told  him  that  as  a 
rule  the  Coreans  were  a  peaceable  people  unless  incited 
to  violence  by  the  authorities,  and  as  long  as  we  were 
willing  to  bribe  the  authorities  sufficiently  they  would 
take  care  that  the  influx  of  the  newly  acquired  affluence 
would  not  be  interfered  with.  So  he  asked  me  to  go  to 
Chemulpo  and  make  arrangements  for  the  transport  of 
the  party  next  morning. 

I  had  not  seen  Miss  Hemster  on  the  day  I  left  for 
Seoul,  but  she  welcomed  my  return  with  her  for- 
mer girlish  enthusiasm,  just  as  if  nothing  particular 
had  happened.  She  seemed  to  have  entirely  recovered 
from  her  disappointment  in  not  getting  to  see  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  and  was  now  effusively  enthusiastic 
over  our  coming  journey.  The  young  woman  more 
than  made  up  for  her  father's  lack  of  interest  in  the 
royal  invitation,  and  I  was  asked  question  after  ques- 
tion regarding  the  Palace  at  Seoul,  which  I  feared 
would  disappoint  her  when  she  saw  it,  because  of  its 
dilapidations  and  general  lack  of  impressiveness. 
However,  a  palace  was  a  palace,  she  averred,  and  she 
further  pronounced  the  opinion  that  the  news  of  their 
residence  there  v/ould  make  Chicago  "  sit  up  "  when  it 
was  cabled  over.  Miss  Stretton  sat  silent  with  down- 
cast eyes  during  this  cross-examination,  her  intelligent 
face  as  inscrutable  as  that  of  the  old  millionaire  turn- 
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self.  I  did  not  get  a  word  with  her  that  evening,  and, 
as  it  was  drawing  late,  I  had  to  return  to  Chemulpo  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  trip  the  following  day,  and 
so  stayed  ashore  that  night 

We  had  a  beautiful  day  for  our  expedition,  and 
rather  a  jolly  trip  of  it,— almost,  as  Miss  Hemster 
said,  as  if  it  were  a  picnic.  At  Miss  Hemster's  request 
I  rode  by  her  side,  with  Miss  Stretton  sometimes  with 
us,  but  more  often  in  front,  with  the  old  gentleman, 
who  jogged  moodily  on,  absorbed  in  his  own  medita- 
tions, saying  nothing  to  anybody.  Miss  Hemster 
chatted  very  gaily  most  of  the  day,  but  as  evening  drew 
on  she  became  tired  of  talk  and  began  to  lock  anxiously 
for  the  gate  of  Seoul.  When  at  last  we  passed  through 
it  she  expressed  great  contempt  for  the  city  of  shanties, 
as  she  called  it,  giving  somewhat  petulant  expression  to 
her  disgust  at  the  disillusionment  for  which  I  had  un- 
successfully endeavoured  to  prepare  her.  Of  course 
by  the  time  we  reached  the  Palace  the  ladies  were  tired 
out,  and,  if  we  had  had  the  slightest  notion  of  what 
was  before  us,  anxiety  would  have  been  added  to 
fatigue. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

WE  were  more  comfortable  in  the  royal 
apartments  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. Mr.  Hemster  had  brought  his  own 
cook  with  him,  together  with  the  Japanese  boy  to  wait 
on  us,  and  he  had  also  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  a 
week's  provisions,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  primitive  ar- 
rangements of  the  kitchen  placed  at  our  disposal  we 
fared  very  much  as  usual  so  far  as  the  cuisine  was  con- 
cerned. The  officials  made  no  complaint  at  this  reflec- 
tion on  their  hospitality;  in  fact,  they  rather  relished 
our  foresight,  because,  as  Hun  Woe  admitted  with 
great  simplicity,  it  enabled  them  to  charge  our  keep  to 
the  royal  exchequer  and  yet  incur  no  expense  in  pro- 
viding for  us.  A  system  which  admits  of  collection 
and  no  disbursements  is  heavenly  to  a  Corean  official. 
We  were  probably  at  the  outset  the  most  popular  party 
that  had  ever  lodged  in  the  royal  Palace. 

Our  first  dilemma  arose,  not  through  any  intf  r r- 
cnce  from  the  officers  of  the  Court,  but  because  of  . 
tain  objections  which  Miss  Gertrude  Hemster  hers>.lx 
promulgated.  The  Prime  Minister  did  us  great  hon- 
our in  offering  to  coach  us  personally  regarding  the 
etiquette  that  surrounds  the  approach  to  the  throne.  It 
seemed  that  both  Emper'>r  and  Empress  were  to  re- 
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ceive  us  in  state,  and  the  moment  we  came  in  sight  of 
their  Majesties  we  were  to  turn  our  faces  aside,  as  if 
dazzled  by  the  magnificence  before  us  and  the  glory 
conferred  upon  us  march  a  dozen  steps  to  the  left,  turn 
again,  march  a  dozen  steps  to  the  right,  bowing  ex- 
tremely low  at  each  evolution,  advancing,  with  great 
caution  and  humility,  never  more  than  two  steps  for- 
ward at  a  time,  approaching  the  throne  by  a  series  of 
crab-like  movements  and  coming  very  gradually  for- 
ward, zigzag  fashion,  until  we  stood  with  heads  hum- 
bly inclined  before  the  two  potentates.  My  translation 
of  all  this  caused  great  hilarity  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Hemster,  and  she  quite  shocked  the  genial  Prime  Min- 
ister by  giving  way  to  peal  a*i.er  peal  of  laughter.  Af- 
ter all,  he  was  a  dignified  man  and  did  not  regard  the 
ceremony  as  a  joke,  which  appeared  to  be  the  way  it 
presented  itself  to  the  young  lady. 

"  I  'm  not  going  through  any  of  that  nonsense,"  she 
exclaimed.  "  Does  he  think  I  intend  to  make  a  Wild 
West  show  of  myself?  If  he  does,  he 's  mistaken.  I'll 
proceed  right  up  to  the  Emperor  and  shake  hands  with 
him,  and  if  he  dot^sn't  like  it  he  can  lump  it  You 
translate  that  to  him,  Mr.  Tremome." 

I  intimated  respectfully  to  the  young  woman  that 
Court  etiquette  was  Court  etiquette,  and  that  every- 
thing would  be  much  more  simple  if  we  fell  in  with  the 
ways  of  the  country.  This  marching  and  counter- 
marching was  no  more  absurd  than  our  own  way  of 
shaking  hands,  or  the  Pacific  Island  method  of  saluta- 
tion by  rubbing  noses. 

" '  When  in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do/  "  I  sug- 
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gested ;  but  this  expostulation  had  no  effect  whatever 
upon  the  determined  young  person,  who  became  more 
and  more  set  in  her  own  way  from  the  fact  that  her 
father  quietly  agreed  with  me.  Furthermore,  when  she 
learned  that  there  were  no  cnairs  in  the  Royal  recep- 
tion-room, she  proclaimed  that  her  Japanese  attendant 
must  carry  a  chi.ir  for  her ;  because,  if  the  Royal  pair 
were  seated,  she  insisted  on  being  seated  also.  I  was 
to  tell  •'  His  Nibs,"--by  which  expression  she  referred 
to  the  smiling  Prime  Minister.— that  she  belonged  to 
sovereign  America,  and  therefore  was  as  much  an  Em- 
press in  her  own  right  as  the  feminine  Majesty  of 
Corea. 

"  Miss  Hemster,"  said  I,  "  I  don't  know  whether 
what  you  wish  can  be  accomplished  or  not;  but  in  any 
case  it  is  sure  to  cause  considerable  delay,  and,  further- 
more, it  will  probably  cost  your  father  a  very  large 
sum  of  money." 

I  speedily  saw  that  I  would  better  have  preserved  si- 
lence. The  young  lady  drew  herself  up  with  great 
dignity  and  flashed  upon  me  a  glance  of  withering  in- 
dignation. 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  by  minding  your  own  busi- 
ness?"  she  asked  harshly.  "  Your  duty  is  to  obey  or- 
ders, and  not  to  question  them." 

To  this,  of  course,  no  reply  was  possible,  so  I  con- 
tented myself  by  bowing  to  her,  and,  turning  to  Hun 
Woe,  who  stood  smilinf  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other  of  us,  not  understanding  even  the  drift  of  our 
conversation,  but  evidently  growing  somewhat  uneasy 
at  the  tone  it  was  taking,  I  translated  to  him  as  well  as 
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I  could  wliat  Miss  Hemster  had  said,  softening  the 
terms  as  much  as  possible,  and  laying  great  stress  on 
her  exalted  position  in  her  own  country,  of  which  land 
the  Prime  Minister  was  enormously  ignorant. 

Hun  Woe  became  extremely  grave ;  and  his  smile, 
unlike  that  in  the  advertisement,  at  once  "  came  off." 

"  If  the  strenuous  Empress  of  China,"  said  I,  "  ar- 
rived at  Seoul  on  a  visit,  she  would  certainly  be  re- 
ceived by  His  Majesty  as  an  equal,  and  would  not  need 
to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  advance  which  you  have 
so  graphically  described.  Now  this  Princess,"  I  con- 
tinued, "  holds  herself  to  be  of  a  rank  superior  to  the 
Empress  of  China,  and  is  considered  of  higher  status 
by  her  own  countrymen." 

The  Prime  Minister  very  solemnly  shook  his  head 
and  seemed  much  disquieted. 

"  Her  father/'  I  continued  earnestly,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure truthfully,  "maintains  a  much  larger  fleet  than 
China  possesses,  and  his  private  war-ship,  now  in  the 
waters  of  Corea,  is  grander  than  anything  that  empire 
ever  beheld,  much  less  owned.  His  territories  arc  vast. 
Thousands  of  people, —  yes,  millions, —  pay  tribute  to 
him.  He  has  waged  commercial  war  against  those 
who  dared  to  dispute  his  authority,  and  has  invariably 
defeated  them.  His  revenue  exceeds  that  of  the  king- 
dom of  Corea  twice  over,  so  is  it  likely, — I  put  it  to 
you  as  man  to  man, — that  such  a  potentate  will  con- 
sent to  the  dozen  st«ps  this  way,  and  the  dozen  steps 
that?  His  only  daughter  is  the  Crown  Princess,  and 
will  be  heiress  to  all  his  powers  and  emoluments.  I 
pray  you,  therefore,  put  this  matter  in  its  right  light  be- 
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fore  His  Majesty  of  Corea,  ani( !  can  assure  you,  if  you 
succeed,  your  own  income  will  i>c  targcly  augmented." 

This  speech  undoubtedly  impressed  the  Premier, 
who  bowed  low  to  Mr.  Hemster  and  his  daughter  time 
and  again  as  I  went  on.  The  girl's  anger  had  subsided 
as  quickly  as  it  had  risen,  and  she  watched  us  both  in- 
tently, seeming  at  first  to  doubt  that  I  translated  accu- 
rately what  I  had  been  so  curtly  ordered  to  say ;  but 
as  our  conversation  went  on  the  increasing  deference 
of  the  Prime  Minister  showed  that  I  was  at  least  doing 
my  best.  The  old  gentleman,  too,  regarded  us 
shrewdly  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows,  but  seemed 
rather  tired  of  the  game,  as  if  it  were  not  worth  such 
a  pow-wow.  He  evidently  wished  to  get  the  whole 
thing  over  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  return  to  the 
comforts  of  his  yacht,  and  in  this  I  entirely  sympathized 
with  him. 

The  Prime  Minister  replied  that  he  would  present 
the  new  facts  before  His  Majesty,  and  averred  that  if 
they  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  Emperor  of  Corea 
as  they  had  produced  upon  the  Prime  Minister  the  im- 
pediment would  be  speedily  removed.  He  assured  me 
I  could  count  on  his  utmost  endeavours  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  the  unexpected  exigency,  and  I  was  well 
aware  that  my  tale  would  not  decrease  in  the  retelling. 
With  many  and  most  profound  obeisances  to  the  two 
Western  grandees,  the  Prime  Minister  took  his  depart- 
ure, and  I  accompanied  him  outside,  where  I  made 
him  a  payment  on  a  gold  basis. 

The  Royal  audience  had  been  appointed  for  two 
o'clock  of  the  afternoon  on  the  day  succeeding  our  ar- 
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rival  at  Seoul,  but  this  new  question  that  had  arisen 
caused  the  ceremony  to  be  postponed,  much  to  my  an- 
noyance, for  I  knew  the  habitual  delay  of  these  people, 
especially  where  money  was  in  questten,  and  I  feared 
that  ti.e  inconvenient  assumption  of  dignity  on  the  part 
of  the  young  wOTian  might  land  us  in  trouble  of  which 
neither  she  nor  her  father  had  the  least  appreciation. 
I  communicated  my  fears  of  delay  and  complications  to 
the  old  gentleman  when  I  got  him  alone,  hoping  he 
might  use  his  influence  with  his  daughter  to  modify 
what  seemed  to  me  her  ill-timed  assertion  of  high  rank ; 
but  Mr.  Hemster,  though  a  resourceful  man  in  every 
other  direction,  always  proved  a  broken  reed  so  far  as 
his  daughter  was  concerned,  and  he  pathetically  ad- 
mitted his  inability  to  curb  cither  her  actions  or  her 
words. 

"All  we  can  do,  Mr.  Tremome,"  he  said,  "is  to 
fork  over  the  cash.  Don't  you  spare  it  I  can  see 
very  well  you  are  handling  this  situation  as  expertly  as 
a  ward  politician.  You  're  all  right.  If  you  can  talk 
to  this  here  King  as  you  talked  to  his  Prime  Minister, 
I  think  you  '11  fix  up  the  thing  in  five  minutes,  and  re- 
member this  is  a  game  of  bluff  in  which  there  is  no 
limit.  I  don't  restrict  you  in  the  cash  you  spend,  so 
go  ahead." 

And  this  indeed  proved  to  be  the  way  out  of  the 
muddle,  although  I  explained  to  him  that  too  lavish 
distribution  of  c?.sh  was  not  without  its  own  danger. 
But  at  this  juncture  a  message  arrived  to  the  effect 
that  the  Prime  Minister  wished  to  see  me,  and  I  at  once 
departed  to  learn  what  had  been  the  outcome  of  his 
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mediation.  I  found  that  h<;  had  made  little  progrew, 
but  by  a  curious  coincidence  he  put  forth  the  same  sug- 
gestion previously  offered  by  Mr.  Hemstcr.  He  had 
arranged  a  conference  for  me  with  the  King,  and  ad- 
vised me,  as  Mr.  Hemster  had  done,  to  lay  it  on  thick. 
Hun  Woe  was  somewhat  encouraged  by  the  orders  he 
had  received  from  his  royal  master  in  regard  to  my 
audience.  The  King  would  receive  me  entirely  alone; 
not  even  his  Prime  Minister  was  to  be  present.  From 
this  condition  Hun  Woe  surmised  I  was  to  be  success- 
ful in  my  quest,  and  I  was  well  aware  that  this  unwit- 
nessed reception  of  me  was  as  much  contrary  to  Corean 
customs  as  was  the  proposal  Miss  Hemster  had  made. 

I  saw  his  Majesty  in  one  of  the  private  apartments 
of  the  Palace,  and  speedily  realized  that  he  did  not  care 
a  rap  what  honours  belonged  to  Mr.  Hemster.  The 
sinister,  shifty  eyes  of  his  Majesty  were  filled  with 
greed.  Never  was  there  such  a  picture  of  avarice  pre- 
sented to  rne  as  the  countenance  of  the  King  showed. 
His  claw-like  hands  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
voluminous  bell  sleeves  of  his  robe  of  red  silk  and  yel- 
low gold,  and  were  twitching  nervously  on  the  tabic 
before  him.  His  tremulous  attitude  of  uneasy  eager- 
ness reminded  me  of  the  Miser  in  the  "  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy." Impatiently  he  waved  aside  the  recital  touch- 
ing the  claims  of  my  employer  to  the  most- favoured- 
monarch  treatment,  and  gasped  out  the  Corean  equiva- 
lent for  "  How  much,  how  much  ?  " 

A  tangible  object-lesscm  is  better  than  talk  even  in 
the  Orient;  so,  bringing  my  eloquence  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion,  I  drew  irom  my  pocket  another  bag  of 
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gold,  similar  in  weight  to  the  one  I  had  prcvioufly 
presented  to  him,  and,  seeing  he  was  impatient  for 
touch  as  well  as  for  sight,  undid  the  string  and  poured 
the  stream  of  shining  metal  discs  before  him  on  the 
table.  He  thrust  his  vibrant  hands  among  the  coins, 
and  gave  utterance  to  a  low  guttural  sound  of  satisfac- 
tion which  resembled  the  noise  made  by  a  pig  thrusting 
its  snout  into  a  trough  of  slops,  rather  than  any  ex- 
clamation I  had  ever  before  heard  from  human  lips.  I 
assured  him  that  no  word  of  all  this  would  be  spoken 
by  me,  and  promised  that  as  soon  as  the  conference 
was  safely  over  on  the  terms  that  Miss  Hemster  and 
her  father  had  laid  down,  a  similar  amount  would  be 
privately  paid  to  his  Royal  self  in  an  equally  secret 
manner;  and  so  my  mission  terminated  in  a  glorious 
success,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  reception  should 
take  place  the  next  day  at  two  o'clock.  The  process 
was  costly,  but  effective;  and  effectiveness,  after  all, 
was  the  main  thing. 

I  reported  my  victory  to  Mr.  Hemster  and  his  daugh- 
ter, and  almost  immediately  after  this  tlie  Prime  Minis- 
ter came  in  to  offer  his  congratulations.  The  good 
man  had  seen  his  royal  master  for  a  few  moments,  and 
was  evidently  delighted  that  everything  was  going  on 
so  smoothly.  It  meant  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he 
was  becoming  rich  with  a  celerity  which  left  stock- 
exchange  speculations  far  in  the  rear.  He  had  re- 
ceived his  commands  regarding  next  day's  reception, 
and  the  Emperor  had  been  pleased  to  order  that  the 
audience  should  take  place  in  the  same  room  where  I 
had  seen  him,  with  none  of  the  nobles  of  the  Court 
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present  except  the  Prime  Minister.  This  wa"  t  good 
example  of  his  Majesty's  craftiness.  The  Premier 
already  knew  that  the  etiquette  of  the  Court  was  to 
be  put  aside  for  the  occasion;  but  the  monarch 
had  no  desire  for  further  witnesses,  and  was  evident- 
ly not  going  to  set  a  precedent  in  the  realm  of 
Corea  that  might  produce  inconvenient  consequences 
thereafter. 

I  had  had  little  opportunity  of  Ulking  with  Miss 
Strctton  since  the  night  of  our  walk  on  deck,— the 
night  of  the  proposal,  as  I  called  it  to  myself,  as  amidst 
all  these  negotiations  I  kept  continually  thinking  of  it. 
Without  exactly  avoiding  me,  Miss  Stretton  never 
seemed  to  be  alone,  and  although  very  rarely  I  caught 
a  glance  of  her  eye  I  had  no  opportunity  of  private 
speech  with  her.  She  kept  very  much  in  the  back- 
ground and  was  more  than  usually  quiet  and 
thoughtful. 

We  had  dinner  early  that  night,  somewhete  about 
six  o'clock,  for  there  were  neither  candles  nor  lamps  in 
the  Palace,  and  if  we  waited  until  nightfall  we  had  to 
"  grope,"  as  Mr.  Hemster  termed  it.  In  spite  of  the 
success  of  her  plans,  Miss  Hemster  was  distinctly 
snappy  at  dinner,  if  I  may  use  such  a  term  regarding  a 
person  so  beautiful.  She  shut  me  up  most  effectually 
when  I  ventured  a  little  harmless  general  conversation, 
and  I  think  she  made  Miss  Strctton  feel  more  than 
usual  tile  bitterness  of  a  dependent's  bread.  Mr.  Hem- 
ster said  nothing.  I  could  see  the  poor  (Ad  gentleman 
was  hankering  for  a  daily  paper,  and  from  my  soul  I 
felt  sorry  for  him  as  he  listened  with  the  utmost  pa- 
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Hence  to  the  quenUout  fault-findings  ct  his  lovely 
daughter. 

Toward  the  end  of  dinner  something  that  was  said 
did  not  please  the  young  lady,  and  she  rose  abruptly 
and  left  the  table,  with  a  gesture  of  queenly  disap- 
proval of  us  all.  Anger  appeared  to  till  her  as  elec- 
tricity fills  an  accumulator,  and  until  the  battery  was 
discharged  we  never  knew  who  would  suffer  the  next 
shock.  When  the  youngr  woman's  ill-temper  had  been 
aroused  by  my  opposition  earlier  in  the  day.  perhaps 
we  would  have  spent  a  pleasanter  evening  if  it  had 
been  allowed  to  rtm  its  course.  But  as  it  was  checked 
by  her  interest  in  the  negotiations  it  now  filtered  out 
in  very  palpable  discontent.  When  Miss  Stretton  arose 
to  leave  I  took  the  liberty  of  begging  her  to  remain. 

"  I  should  like  very  much,"  I  said,  "  to  show  you  the 
light  on  Nam-san." 

"  And  what  is  the  light  on  Nam-san  ? "  she  asked, 
pausing  with  her  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair. 

"  Beacons  are  lighted  all  along  the  coast  of  Corea, 
on  the  mountain  tops,"  I  replied,  "  so  that  peak  calls 
to  peak,  as  it  were ;  and  the  last  one  to  be  lit  is  that 
on  Nam-san,  which  is  the  name  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain near  Seoul.  They  !<»ndle  it  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
its  blazing  up  shows  that  the  kingdom  of  Corea  is 
safe  and  at  peace  with  the  world." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Miss  Stretton  after  a  pause;  "  I 
wi!  .  .urn  here  about  ten  minutes  to  eight." 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  we  took  a  stroll 
torcther  in  the  great  courtyard  of  the  Palace,  which  is 
a  city  within  a  city.    The  gates  of  the  Palace  ground* 
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w«  ft  now  closed  and  g[uarded,  and  we  could  not  have 
got  out  into  Seoul  if  we  had  wished  to  do  so  But  it 
was  ail  very  »till  and  pleaiant  in  the  broad  square  iur« 
rounded  hy  the  low.  strangely  roofed  biuldingi  that 
coi..tituted  the  Palace.  We  saw  the  beu  on  light  flash 
out  and  shen  die  away.  1  cannot  -nneniber  that  we 
ta:!<«*«<  mn  h,  but  there  wa^  a  calm  and  soothin?  ^enie 
.  f  coin.ail'-»Wp  between  us  that  was,  ver>'  cotnf  rt  ng. 
S!tf  to'  1  ni  wl)  n  I  had  tried  to  v  .m  her  igainit  ex- 
pecung  t.v>  mucn  on  seeing  the  mprror  nrxt  day, 
thit  she  'Id  n<jt  intend  to  accompa  .y  our  .^arl  /,  and  I 
suspertrfj  tha  she  had  been  ordered  to  remain  away. 
Moreover  I  cnM  see  that  sht  wa«  -erv  tired  of  it  all. 
and.  like  Mr.  Kcmstcr  wished  htrs^lf  back  m  hei  own 
country. 
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Both  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  were  seated, 
Oriental  fashion,  on  huge  cushions,  and  were  decked 
cut  in  a  fashion  that  might  be  termed  tawdry  gor- 
geousness.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  strings  of  col- 
ored gems  that  hung  around  the  Empress  were  real  or 
imitation,  but  they  were  barbaric  in  size  and  glitter  and 
number.  The  Empress,  whom  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, sat  impassive,  with  eyes  half  closed,  as  if  she  were 
a  statue  of  the  feminine  Buddha.  During  the  whole 
of  the  exciting  interview  she  never  moved  or  showed 
the  slightest  sign  of  animation. 

The  Emperor's  ferret-like  eyes  glanced  shiftily  over 
the  advancing  party,  which  came  forward,  as  I  might 
say,  in  two  sections,  the  three  white  people  upright, 
and  the  Premier  bending  almost  double,  working  his 
way  toward  the  divan  by  zigzag  courses,  giving  one 
the  odd  notion  that  he  was  some  sort  of  wild  beast 
about  to  spring  upon  the  Emperor  when  he  arrived  at  a 
proper  positicm  for  the  potmce. 

The  twinkling  eyes  of  the  Emperor,  however,  speed- 
ily deserted  the  rest  of  our  party,  and  fixed  themselves 
on  Miss  Hemster,  who  moved  toward  him  with  grace- 
ful ease  and  an  entire  absence  of  either  fear  or  defer- 
ence. She  instantly  made  good  the  determination  she 
had  previously  expressed,  and,  gliding  directly  up  to 
him,  thrust  forward  her  hand,  which  the  Emperor 
seemed  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with.  His  eyes  were 
fastened  on  her  lovely  countenance,  and  there  broke  on 
his  lips  a  smile  so  grim  and  ghastly  that  it  might  well 
have  made  any  one  shudder  who  witnessed  it.  The 
bending  Prime  Minister  uttered  a  few  words  which  in- 
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formed  the  Emperor  that  the  lady  wished  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  and  then  his  Majesty  took  his  own 
grimy  paws  from  out  of  the  great  bell  sleeves  in  which 
they  were  concealed,  and  with  his  two  hands  grasped 
>.ers.  Never  did  so  sweet  a  hand  disappear  in  so  re- 
volting a  clutch,  and  the  young  woman,  evidently 
shocked  at  the  contact,  and  doubtless  repelled  by  the 
repulsiveness  of  the  face  that  leered  up  at  her,  drew 
suddenly  back,  but  the  clutch  was  not  relaxed. 

"  Let  me  go! "  she  cried  breathlessly,  and  her  father 
took  an  impulsive  step  forward;  but  before  he  reached 
her  the  Emperor  suddenly  put  forth  his  strength  and 
drew  the  young  woman  tumbling  down  to  the  divan 
beside  him,  grimacing  like  a  fiend  from  the  bottomless 
pit.    Little  he  recked  what  he  was  doing.    With  a 
scream  Miss  Hemster  sprang  up,  flung  out  her  right 
arm,  and  caught  him  a  slap  on  the  side  of  his  face  that 
sounded  through  the  hall  like  the  report  of  a  pistol. 
The  Prime  Minister,  with  a  shuddering  cry  of  horror, 
flung  himself  on  his  face,  and  grovelled  there  in  piteous 
pretence  of  not  having  seen  this  death-earning  insult 
which  the  Western  woman  had  so  energetically  be- 
stowed on  the  Eastern  potentate.    Hun  Woe's  open 
pi   ns  beat  helplessly  against  the  wooden  planks,  as  if 
he  were  in  the  tremors  of  dissolution.     The  active 
yoimg  woman  sprang  back  a  pace  or  two,  and,  if  a 
glance  could  have  killed,  the  look  with  which  she  trans- 
fixed his  Imperial  Majesty  would  have  brought  extinc- 
tion with  it. 

As  for  the  Emperor,  he  sat  there,  bending  slightly 
forward,  the  revolting  grimace  frozen  on  his  face,  and 
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yet  his  royal  head  must  have  been  ringing  with  the 
blow  he  had  received.  The  Empress  sat  stolid,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  and  never  moved  an  eyelid. 
Then  his  Majesty,  casting  a  look  of  contempt  at  the 
huddled  heap  of  clothes  which  represented  the  Prime 
Minister,  threw  back  his  head  and  gave  utterance  to  a 
cackling  laugh  which  was  exceedingly  chilling  and  un- 
pleasant to  hear.  Meanwhile  the  young  lady  seated 
herself  emphatically  in  one  of  the  chairs,  with  a  sniff 
of  indignant  remonstrance. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  I  flatter  myself  I  have  taught 
one  nigger  a  lesson  in  good  manners.  He  '11  bear  the 
signature  of  my  fingers  on  his  cheeks  for  a  few  hours 
at  least." 

"  Madam,"  I  said  solemnly,  "  I  beg  you  to  restrain 
yourself.  Your  signature  is  more  likely  to  prove  a 
death-warrant  than  a  lesson  in  etiquette." 

"  Be  quiet,"  she  cried  angrily  to  me,  turning  toward 
me  a  face  red  with  resentment ;  "  if  there  is  no  one 
here  to  protect  me  from  insult  I  must  stand  up  for  my- 
self, and  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  I  'II  do  it.  Do 
you  think  I  am  afraid  of  an  old  hobo  like  that  ?  " 

The  Emperor  watched  her  with  narrowing  eyes  as 
she  was  speaking,  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  he  under- 
stood what  she  said ;  for  again  he  threw  back  his  head 
and  laughed,  as  if  the  whole  thing  was  a  joke. 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  "  it  is  n't  a  question  of  fear  or  the 
lack  of  it,  but  merely  a  matter  of  common  sense.    We 
are  entirely  in  this  man's  power." 
^^  "  He  dare  n't  hurt  us,"  she  interrupted  with  a  snap, 
"  and  lie  knows  it,  and  you  know  it." 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Hemster,  I  know  a  great 
deal  more  of  these  people  than  you  do.  No  Westerner 
can  predict  what  may  happen  in  an  Eastern  Court. 

"  Westerners  are  just  as  good  as  New  Yorkers,  or 
Londoners  either,  for  that  matter,"  cried  the  gentle 
Gertrude,  holding  her  head  High  in  the  air. 

••  You  mistake  me,  Miss  Fiemster ;  I  am  speakmg  f 
Europeans  as  well  as  of  Americans.    This  Empero., 
at  a  word,  can  have  our  heads  chopped  oflf  before  we 
leave  the  room."  „ 

"  Oh,  you  'r-  a  finicky,  babbling  old  w.  i  an,  she 
exclaimed,  tossing  her  head,  "and  just  trying  to 
frighten  my  father.  The  Emperor  knows  '  erj-  well 
that  if  he  laid  a  hand  on  us  the  United  States  would 
smash  his  old  kingdom  in  two  weeks." 

"  If  you  will  pardon  me,  madam,  the  Emperor  is 
quite  ignormt.  If  he  should  determine  to  have  us 
executed,  not  all  the  United  States  or  Britain  and  Eu- 
rope combined  could  save  us.  He  has  but  to  give  an 
order,  and  it  will  be  rigidly  obeyed  if  the  heavens 
fell  the  moment  after.  If  you  are  anxious  to  give  the 
Emperor  your  opinion  of  him,  all  I  beg  of  you  is  that 
you  wait  until  we  're  out  of  this  trap,  and  then  send  it 
to  him  on  a  picture  post-card.  Whatever  action  the 
Powers  might  subsequently  take  would  be  of  no  assist- 
ance to  us — when  we  are  executed." 

During  this  heated  conversation  the  Prime  Minister 
had  partly  risen  to  his  hands  and  knees,  although  he 
kept  his  head  hanging  down  until  it  neariy  touch  .d  the 
floor.  The  Emperor  had  been  watching  Miss  Hem- 
ster's  animated  countenance,  and  he  seemed  greatly  to 
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enjoy  my  evident  discomfiture.    Even  though  he  un- 
derstood no  word  of  our  language,  he  saw  plainly 
enough  that  I  was  getting  the  worst  of  the  verbal  en- 
counter.   Now  the  gradual  uprising  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister drew  hi:',  attention  temporarily  to  this  grovelling 
individual,  and  he  spoke  a  few  words  to  him  which  at 
once  raised  my  alarm  for  the  safety  of  those  in  my 
care.    His  Majesty  had  evidently  forgotten  for  the  mo- 
ment that  I  understood  the  Corean  tongue.    Hun  Woe 
now  rose  to  his  feet,  kept  his  back  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and,  without  turning  around,  began 
to  retreat  from  the  Imperial  presence.     I   at  once 
stepped  in  his  way,  and  said  to  the  Emperor  that  this 
command  must  not  go  forth,  whereupon  the  Majesty 
of  Corea  was  good  enough  to  laugh  once  more. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  demanded  Miss 
Hcmster.  "You  must  translate  everything  that  is 
said;  and,  furthermore,  you  must  tell  him  that  he  has 
to  apologize  to  me  for  his  insult  at  the  beginning." 
"  All  in  good  time.  Miss  Hemster." 
"  Not  all  in  good  time,"  she  cried,  rising  from  her 
chair.  •'  If  you  don't  do  that  at  once,  I  '11  go  and  slap 
his  face  again." 

"  Please  believe  me,  Miss  Hemster,  that  you  have 
already  done  that  once  too  often.  I  assure  you  that 
the  situation  is  serious,  and  you  are  increasing  the  dan- 
ger by  your  untimely  interference." 

Before  she  could  reply,  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the 
Emperor,  who  wagged  his  head  from  side  to  side  and 
rocked  his  body  to  and  fro  in  his  glee,  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I  had  been  outwitted.    The  Prime 
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Minister,  taking  advantage  of  my  discussion  with  Misi 
Hemster,  had  scuttled  silently  away  and  had  disap- 
peared. I  fear  I  made  use  of  an  exclamation  to  which 
I  should  not  have  given  utterance  in  the  presence  of  a 
lady;  but  that  lady's  curiosity,  overcoming  whatever 
resentment  she  may  have  felt,  clamoured  to  know 
what  had  happened. 

"  His  Majesty,"  said  I,  "  gave  orders  to  the  Prime 
Minister  doubly  to  gfuard  the  Palace  gates,  and  see  that 
no  communication  reached  the  outside  from  us.  It 
means  that  we  are  prisoners  I " 

All  this  time  I  had  not  the  least  assistance  from  the 
old  gentleman,  who  sat  in  a  most  dejected  attitude  on 
one  of  the  wooden  chairs.  I  had  remained  standing 
since  we  entered  the  room.  Now  he  looked  up  with 
dismay  on  his  countenance,  and  I  was  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  him  to  know  that  his  fear  was  not  for 
himself  but  for  his  daughter. 

"  Will  you  tell  the  Emperor,"  he  said,  "  that  we  are 
armed,  and  that  we  demand  leave  to  quit  this  place  as 
freely  as  we  entered  it  ?  " 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Hemster,"  said  I,  "  that  we  had  better 
conceal  the  fuct  that  we  have  arms, —  at  least  until  the 
Prime  Minister  returns.  We  can  keep  that  as  our 
trump  card." 

"  Will  you  please  do  exactly  what  my  father  tells 
you  to,"  snapped  the  young  woman  sharply. 

"  Hush,  Gertrude  I "  said  Mr.  Hemster.  Then,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me :  "  Sir,"  he  added,  "  do  what- 
ever yo»i  think  is  best." 

I  no^  turned  to  the  Emperor,  and  nude  the  speech 
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of  my  life.  I  began  by  stating  that  Corea  had  been 
face  to  face  with  many  a  crisis  during  its  history,  but 
never  had  she  been  confronted  with  such  a  situation  as 
now  presented  itself.  Mr.  Hemster,  besides  being 
King,  in  his  own  right,  of  the  provision  market  in  Chi- 
cago, was  one  of  the  most  valued  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  formidable  country  would  spend  its  last 
sen  and  send  its  last  man  to  avenge  any  injury  done 
to  Mr.  Hemster,  or  the  Princess,  his  daughter.  I  as- 
serted that  the  United  States  was  infinitely  more  pow- 
erful than  Russia,  China,  and  Japan  added  together, 
with  each  of  whom  he  had  hitherto  chiefly  dealt.  This 
alone  would  be  bad  enough,  but  the  danger  of  the  situ- 
ation was  augmented  by  my  own  presence.  His  Ma- 
jesty might  perhaps  be  good  enough  to  r«nembcr  that 
the  last  time  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  I 
was  an  Envoy  of  a  country  which  had  probably  fought 
more  successful  battles  than  any  other  nation  in  exist- 
ence. Great  Britain  was  also  in  the  habit  of  avenging 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  her  subjects;  and  so,  if  the 
Emperor  was  so  ill-fated  as  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  these  mighty  empires,  whose  united  strength  was 
sufficient  to  overawe  all  the  rest  of  the  earth,  he  would 
thus  bring  about  the  extinction  of  himself  and  of  his 
nation. 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  eloquence  was  largely  thrown 
away.  His  Majesty  paid  but  scanty  attention  to  my 
international  exposition.  His  fishy  eyes  were  fixed 
continually  on  Miss  Hemster,  who  now  and  then  made 
grimaces  at  him  as  if  she  were  a  little  schoolgirl,  once 
going  so  far  as  to  thrust  out  her  tongue,  which  action 
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seemed  to  strike  the  Emperor  as  exceedingly  comiC;,  for 
he  laughed  uproariously  at  it. 

When  I  had  ceased  speaking  the  Emperor  replied 
in  a  few  words,  but  without  ever  taking  *'•'  eyes  from 
the  girl.    I  answered  him,— or,  ratlicr,  answering 

him, — when  Miss  Hemstcr  interrupted  »..      tiently: 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  You  must  translate  as  you 
go  on.  I  wish  you  would  remember  your  position, 
Mr.  Tremome,  which  is  that  of  translator.  I  refuse 
to  be  kept  in  the  dark  in  this  way." 

"  Gertie,  Gertie  I "  remonstrated  her  father.  "  Please 
do  not  interfere.  Mr.  Trcmorne  will  tell  us  what  is 
happening  all  in  good  time." 

And  now  the  Emperor  himself,  as  if  he  understood 
what  was  being  said,  commanded  me  to  translate  to 
them  the  terms  he  had  laid  down. 

"  I  shall  try  to  remember  my  position.  Miss  Hem- 
ster,"  I  replied ;  "  and,  as  his  Majesty's  ideas  coincide 
with  your  own,  I  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  a  synop- 
sis of  what  has  passed." 

Then  I  related  my  opening  speech  to  the  Emperor, 
which  appeared  to  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Hemster, 
who  nodded  several  times  in  support  of  my  dissertation 
on  the  national  crisis. 

"  The  Emperor,"  I  continued,  "  has  made  no  com- 
ment upon  what  I  have  laid  before  him.  He  tells  us 
we  are  free  to  go, — that  is,  your  father  and  myself, — 
as  k>ng  as  we  leave  you  here.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  to  it,  he  offers  to  buy  you,  and  says  he  will  make 
you  the  White  Star  of  his  harem,  which  he  seems  to 
think  is  rather  a  poetical  expression." 
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"  Well,  of  all  the  gall  I "  exclaimed  Miss  Hemster. 
raising  her  hands  and  letting  them  fall  helplessly  into 
her  lap  again,  as  if  this  gesture  should  define  the  situa- 
tion better  than  any  words  she  had  at  her  command. 
"  You  inform  His  Nibs  that  I  am  no  White  Star  Livie, 
and  you  tell  this  mahogany  graven  image  that  my 
father  can  buy  him  and  his  one-horse  kingdom  and 
give  them  away  without  ever  feeling  it.  When  he 
talks  of  buying,  just  inform  him  that  in  the  States  down 
South  we  used  to  sell  better  niggers  than  him  every  day 
in  the  week." 

I  thought  it  better  to  tone  down  this  mess^e  scune- 
what,  and  in  doing  so  was  the  innocent  cause,  as  I  sus- 
pect, of  a  disaster  which  has  always  troubled  my  mind 
since  that  eventful  time.  I  said  to  the  Emperor  that 
American  customs  differed  from  those  of  Corea.  Miss 
Hemster,  being  a  Princess  in  her  own  rank,  of  vast 
wealth,  could  not  accept  any  position  short  of  that  of 
Empress,  and,  as  there  was  already  an  Empress  of 
Corea,  the  union  he  proposed  was  impossible.  I  re- 
iterated my  request  that  we  be  allowed  to  pass  down 
to  the  coast  without  further  molestation. 

This  statement  was  received  by  the  Emperor  with 
much  hilarity.  He  looked  upon  it  merely  as  an  effort 
on  my  part  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  girt,  and  ex- 
pressed his  vtillingness  to  turn  over  to  her  half  the 
revenues  of  the  kingdom.  He  seemed  to  imagine  he 
was  acting  in  the  most  lavishly  f  nerous  manner,  and  I 
realized  the  hopelessness  of  the  .iscussion,  because  I 
was  face  to  face  with  a  man  wh'.  had  never  been  re- 
fused anything  he  wished  for  since  he  came  to  the 
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throne.  His  conceited  ignorance  regarding  the  power 
of  other  countries  to  enforce  thdr  demands  made  the 
situation  all  the  more  desperate. 

At  this  juncture  the  crouching  Prime  Minister  re- 
turned, made  his  way  slowly,  by  means  of  acute  angles, 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  informed  the  Emperor 
that  the  guards  of  the  Palace  had  been  doubled,  and 
had  received  instructions  to  allow  no  living  thing  to 
enter  or  leave  the  precincts  of  the  Court.  I  now  re- 
peated to  Hun  Woe  the  warning  I  had  so  fruitlessly 
proffered  to  the  Emperor,  but  I  doubt  if  the  satellite 
paid  much  more  attention  than  his  master  had  done. 
While  in  the  presence  he  seemed  incapable  of  either 
thought  or  action  that  did  not  relate  to  his  Imperial 
chief.  He  intimated  that  the  audience  was  now  fin- 
ished and  done  with,  and  added  that  he  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  us  to  our  rooms.  It  seemed 
strange,  when  we  returned,  to  find  Miss  Stretton  sit- 
ting in  a  chair,  placidly  reading  a  book  which  she  had 
brought  with  her  from  the  yacht,  and  the  Japanese  boy 
setting  out  cups  for  tea  on  a  small  table  near  her. 
Miss  Stretton  lodced  up  pleasantly  as  we  entered,  clos- 
ing her  book,  and  putting  her  finger  in  it  to  mark  the 
place. 

"  What  a  long  time  you  have  been,"  she  said ;  "  the 
conference  must  have  proved  very  successful." 

Miss  Gertrude  Hemster  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  as  if  energetic  action  were  necessary  to 
calm  the  perturbation  of  her  spirit.  As  the 
other  finished  her  remark  she  clenched  her  little  fist 
and  cried : 
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"  I II  make  that  Emperor  tit  up  before  I  *ve  done 
with  him  I" 

I  thought  it  more  advisable  to  refrain  from  threats 
until  we  were  out  of  the  tiger's  den ;  but  the  reticent 
example  of  Mr.  Hemiter  was  upon  me,  and  I  said 
nothing.  Nevertheless  the  young  woman  was  as  good 
as  her  word. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  Honsters  had  fallen  into  the  Englith 
habit  of  afternoon  tea,  and,  having  finished 
the  refreshing  cup,  I  excused  myself  and 
went  outside  to  learn  how  strict  the  cordon  around  us 
was  kept.  I  found  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  done 
his  work  well.  The  gates  were  very  thoroughly 
guarded,  and  short  of  force  there  seemed  to  be  no 
method  of  penetrating  into  the  dty.  I  tried  bribery, 
desiring  to  get  a  short  note  through  to  the  British 
Consul-General,  and,  although  ray  bribe  was  willingly 
accepted,  I  found  later  that  the  missive  was  never  sent. 
Rambling  around  the  vast  precincta  of  the  PaUce, 
trying  to  diKover  any  loophole  of  escape,  I  came  upon 
our  escort  and  the  ponies  which  had  brought  us  from 
the  port  to  the  capital.  These  had  been  gathered  up  in 
the  dty  and  taken  inside.  I  could  not  decide  at  the  mo- 
ment whether  this  move  on  the  part  of  our  gaoler* 
rtrengthened  or  weakened  our  position.  The  escort 
was  composed  of  a  very  poor  set  of  creatures  who 
would  prove  utterly  valueless  if  the  crisis  developed 
into  a  contest  They  were  all  huddU  '  together  under 
a  shed,  and  were  very  evidently  in  a  rtate  of  hopeless 
panic  They  knew  intuitively  that  things  were  going 
badly  with  us,  and  it  needed  no  prophet  to  foretell  that 
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they  would  instantly  betray  ui  if  they  got  the  dumce, 
or  cu;  /  throats  if  they  were  ordered  to  do  $o,  I 
deeply  regretted  now  that  we  had  not  stayed  longer  at 
Chemulpo  until  we  had  gathered  together  an  escort 
composed  entirely  of  Japanese.  Two  Japanese  fol- 
lowers were  among  our  crowd,  and  they  now  stood 
apart  with  the  imperturbable  nonchalance  of  their  race. 
I  was  aware  that  I  could  depend  upon  them  to  the 
death;  but  the  rest  were  the  very  scum  of  the  East, 
cowardly,  tuistable  as  water,  and  as  treacherous  as 
quicksand.  I  spoke  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to 
the  Japanese,  patted  the  ponies,  and  then  returned  lo 
Mr.  Hemster.  I  told  him  I  had  endeavoured  to  send  a 
note  to  the  British  representative  in  Seoul,  and  to  my 
amazement  found  that  he  did  not  approve  of  this  move. 
"  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Treniome,  we  have  acted  like  a 
parcel  of  fools,  and  if  this  thing  ever  gets  out  we  shall 
be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  world.  I  don't  waii' 
either  the  American  or  the  British  Consul  to  know  any- 
thing of  our  position.  God  helps  thos<>  who  help  them- 
selves. I  don't  want  to  boast  at  all,  but  I  may  tell  om 
I  'm  a  dead  shot  with  a  revolver,  and  I  have  ovc  of  the 
best  here  with  me,  together  with  plenty  of  cartridges. 
This  expertness  with  a  gun  is  a  relic  of  my  old  cowboy 
days  on  the  plains,  and  if  these  here  Coreans  attempt 
to  interfere  with  me,  somebody  is  going  to  get  hurt. 
You  have  another  revolver,  and  if  you  are  any  good 
with  it  I  guess  we  '11  have  no  difficulty  in  forcing  our 
way  through  this  flock  of  sheep.  Have  you  learned 
whether  your  two  Japanese  can  shoot  or  not  ?  If  they 
can,  I  've  got  revolvers  here  for  them,  and  it  seems  to 
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me  that  fotir  of  ui  etn  put  up  a  bluff  t1-  d  will  ctrry  uf 
throuKh  ihi»  tight  place.  U  it  was  n  '  tiiat  we  have 
wcxnen  with  us,  I  would  n't  mind  the  (  icounter  In  the 
lea»t.  At  it  h,  wc  '11  have  to  do  the  best  we  can,  and  I 
propose  that  we  suit  to-morrow  as  soon  as  the  gates 
are  opened." 

"  Ml  right,  Mr.  Hemster,  I  believe  your  diagnosis 
of  the  case  is  correct.  I  can  trust  the  Japanese,  and  I 
think  I  may  say  you  can  trust  me." 

A  little  later  in  the  day,  the  Prime  Minister,  accom- 
panied by  an  imposing  following,  came  to  me,  and  with 
much  circumlocution  made  formal  prop<^sal  of  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Hemster  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  of 
Corea.  The  mts^juidcd  man  appeared  to  think  that 
this  smoothed  away  all  difficulty,  and  that  the  only 
question  now  to  he  settled  was  the  amount  of  money 
i'"  honoured  bAj'*  father  would  pay  down  as  dowry. 
Hun  Woi  fatuously  ven  'red  to  hope  that  it  would  be 
large  in  .:'y:yr'- jt  n.  U  e  elevation  in  station  which 
aWttited  •  .c  ;.c  ,  lady.  1  replied  that  Mr.  Hemster 
considere*  '/b  i.e!;  equal  in  nk,  and  griiatly  superior 
in  wealth  -. '  -'  wer,  to  the  Emper'-r  of  Corea;  that 
he  was  now  practically  held  prii  ncr  ;)  ihe  Palace; 
therefore,  if  negotiations  were  to  cunimue,  he  must  be 
set  free,  and  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  battleship, 
in  which  I  shorH  'mi  happy  t^j  carry  oi.  the  discussion 
in  a  manner  w  -!«  I  hoped  would  prove  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  concerned. 

The  Prime  Minister  replied  that  what  I  proposed 
was  impossible.  The  nperor  was  completely  infatu- 
ated  with  Miss  Hemster,    -id  only  as  a  great  conces- 
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sion,— due,  Hun  Woe  said,  to  his  own  pleadings,  which 
he  hoped  would  be  remembered  when  settlements  were 
made,— did  his  Majesty  consent  to  a  marriage.  The 
Prime  Minister  continued  with  many  professions  of 
friendship  for  myself,  urging  me  therefore,  as  he  pre* 
tended  to  have  urged  the  Emperor,  to  put  myself  in  a 
reasonable  frame  of  mind.  He  had  never  known  the 
Emperor  so  determined  in  any  course  of  action  before, 
and  lack  of  compliance  on  -he  part  of  our  company 
would  do  no  good,  and  might  lead  to  irrttrievable  dis- 
aster. The  Emperor  had  resolved,  if  his  offer  were  re- 
fused, to  seize  the  young  lady,  and  to  behead  her  father, 
myself,  and  the  whole  party  who  accompanied  her.  He 
therefore  trusted  humbly  that  I  would  not  thwart  his 
efforts  toward  an  amicable  understanding. 

I  said  he  must  surely  have  mistaken  his  instructions ; 
the  barbarous  programme  he  had  proposed  would  shock 
the  civilized  world.  lie  answered,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  that  the  civilized  world  would  never  hear 
of  it.  I  averred  he  was  mistaken  in  this,  telling  him 
I  had  already  communicated  with  my  Consul,  and  his 
reply  to  this  was  to  pull  from  his  sleeve  the  hasty  note 
I  had  written  and  bribed  the  man  at  the  gate  to  deliver. 
This  man,  he  said,  had  at  once  brought  the  communica- 
tion to  him,  and  he  hoped  I  would  acknowledge  the 
fruitlessness  of  further  opposition. 

I  quickly  saw  that  we  were  in  a  predicament,  and 
that  it  would  need  all  my  diplomacy  to  find  a  means  of 
egress.  However,  I  determined  first  to  impress  upon 
Hun  Wee  the  dangers  of  the  plan  he  had  outlined. 
If  the  Emperor  did  what  he  proposed  to  do,  that  would 
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bring  upon  Coret  the  irretrievable  disaster  of  invasion 
by  both  the  United  SUtes  and  England.  It  was  not 
possible  to  keep  assassinations  secret  Mr.  Hemster's 
great  steamship  was  at  this  moment  awaiting  him  at 
Chemulpa  If  no  one  returned,  the  capuin  of  that 
boat  had  orders  to  communicate  at  once  with  both  the 
British  and  the  American  authorities.  I  endeavored 
to  flatter  Hun  Woe  by  telling  him  that  an  oflficial  of  his 
great  learning  and  intelligence  must  realize  what  the 
result  would  be.  The  good  man  sighed,  but  in  the 
presence  of  his  entourage  apparently  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  admit  that  Corea  would  come  badly  out  of  the 
encounter.  In  fact,  he  said  that  the  Emperor  couid 
defend  his  country  against  the  combined  forces  of  the 
world ;  but  whether  he  believed  this  or  not,  2  should 
hesitate  to  say. 

I  now  changed  my  tactics,  and  told  the  Prime  Min- 
ister that  I  was  merely  Ambassador  for  Mr.  Hemster, 
and  that  I  would  inform  him  of  the  offer  the  Emperor 
had  made.  It  was  more  than  likely,  I  asserted,  that 
the  proposal  would  be  extremely  gratifying  to  him ;  so 
we  would  postpone  further  consideration  until  he  had 
time  to  think  over  the  m-Uter.  I  further  suggested 
that  we  should  have  another  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror at  the  same  hour  next  day,  and  with  this  the 
Prime  Minister  joyously  concurred.  To  assist  the  ne- 
gotiations he  told  me  Uiat  the  Emperor  had  referred 
to  my  objection  of  an  existing  Empress,  but  means 
would  be  found  to  divorce  that  august  lady,  and  this  he 
wished  me  to  place  before  Mr.  Hemster  and  his  daugh- 
ter.   He  seemed  to  imagine  that  thus  had  been  re- 
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moved  the  last  obstacle  to  the  proposed  union,  and  I 
said  I  would  put  all  this  in  the  most  favourable  light 
before  Mr.  Hemster.  The  conference  which  had  be- 
gun so  tempestuously  therefore  ended  in  a  calm  that 
was  extremely  gratifying  to  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
qtiite  evidently  hoped  that  everybody  would  be  rcason- 
ablv',  that  the  flow  of  gold  should  not  cease,  and  that 
the  contest  might  end  happily.  So,  with  many  ges- 
tures and  expressions  of  deep  regard  for  myself  and 
my  companio       the  distinguished  party  withdrew. 

I  was  anxi  tO  see  Mr.  Hemster  alone,  so  that  I 
might  communicate  to  him  the  result  of  my  interview 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  but  this  intention  wm  frus- 
trated. Gertrude  Hemster  had  nothing  whatever  to 
occupy  her  mind,  and  the  adage  informs  us  that  mis- 
chief is  provided  for  all  such  persons.  She  was  al- 
ready aware  that  this  gorgeous  deputation  had  waited 
upon  me,  and  it  required  all  her  father's  persuasion  to 
keep  her  from  breaking  in  upon  us  and  learning  what 
was  going  on.  The  curiosity  of  woman  has  before 
now  wrecked  many  promising  undertakings,  and  this 
threatened  to  be  the  fate  of  Mr.  Hemster's  plan.  The 
young  ladv  was  frank  enough  to  say  that  she  believed 
me  to  be  playing  a  double  game;  not  interpreting  cor- 
rectly the  message  of  the  Emperor  or  the  sayings  of  the 
Prime  Minister  She  refused  to  incur  the  risk  of  a 
forced  exit  from  the  Palace,  and  was  sure  that  if  the 
Emperor  was  rightly  spoken  to  we  would  all  be  al- 
lowed to  march  to  the  port  with  a  royal  escort  and 
the  honours  of  war.  She  insisted  that  if  I  were  not  a 
coward  I  would  myself  brave  the  dangers  of  the  exit, 
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go  to  the  American  Consulate,  and  there  get  jr.  inter- 
preter who  would  be  official,  and  also  bring  the  QhmuI 
himself.  She  was  not  going  to  be  frightened  OMt  of 
Seoul  by  a  mud-colored  heathen  like  the  Emperor,  and 
if  only  we  had  treated  him  as  she  had  done,  there 
would  have  been  no  trouble. 

I  must  admit  that  I  agreed  with  the  girl  so  far  as 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  American  Consul  was  con- 
cerned, and  I  told  her  I  was  quite  willing  to  force  the 
gate  and  make  a  run  for  it  to  the  little  spot  of  the 
United  States  which  existed  in  Seoul.  But  her  father 
could  be  a  determined  man  when  he  liked,  and  this  time 
he  put  down  his  foot,  declaring  firmly  that  he  would 
not  have  the  news  of  this  fiasco  get  abroad  if  h^  could 
help  it.  Curiously  enough,  lir.  Hemster  seemed  to 
have  more  fear  of  the  yellow  press  of  America 
than  of  the  yellow  man  of  Corea.  His  daughter,  how- 
ever, feared  neither,  md  seemed  in  fact  to  relish  the 
publicity  which  ihis  episode  might  give  to  her. 
Whether  it  was  bravery  or  recklessne»«  on  her  ^rt,  I 
could  not  get  her  to  see  that  we  were  m  any  serious 
danger ;  but  this  did  not  matter,  for  on  appeal  to  her 
father  to  postpone  the  proposed  exodus  he  proved 
adamant,  and  for  once  the  yo  ing  lady  was  forced  to 
acquiesce. 

I  took  the  pair  of  extra  pistols,  and,  with  ample  am- 
munition, sought  out  the  two  Japanese  member .»  of  our 
party.  I  found  that  both  of  them  had  served  in  the 
Japanese  army  and  vvere  quite  capable  of  handling 
firearms  with  effect.  I  then  told  them  to  say  nothing 
to  their  Corcan  comrades,  but,  as  soon  as  the  gates  were 
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operi  m  the  morning,  to  bring  ponies  for  the  whole  party 
to  our  door.  The  manner  in  which  they  carried  out 
thif  order  showed  their  alertness  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation. 

When  we  all  emerged  in  the  morning, —  we  four 
white  people,  our  Chinese  rook  and  Japanese  serving- 
boy, — ten  ponies  were  at  our  door,  two  of  them  being 
loaded  down  with  heavy  strings  of  cash  which  we  had 
not  fotsnd  occasion  to  use,  because  our  dealings  had 
been  entirely  with  higher  classes  and  so  we  had  had  to 
employ  Miver  and  gold.  But  only  one  Japanese  man 
was  there.  When  I  asked  him  where  the  other  fellow 
was,  he  replied  he  was  holding  a  revolver  over  the 
huddl«;d  heap  of  Coreans  so  that  *hey  would  not  give 
the  alarm.  As  soon  as  we  were  mounted  he  said  he 
would  call  his  comrade,  who  would  instantly  respond. 

This  proved  a  very  wise  precaution,  and  gave  us 
some  valuable  minutes  before  the  Palace  was  roused. 
We  had  arrived  at  the  gates  ere  the  sleepy  guards  real- 
ized what  was  upon  them,  and  rhe  first  warning  the 
Palace  received  of  our  attempt  was  the  wild  firing  of 
the  useless  muskets  which  the  guards  possessed.  We 
had  determined  not  to  shoot,  hoping  that  the  guards 
would  give  way  when  they  found  we  were  resolved  to 
emerge;  but  their  reckless  firing,  which  luckily  did  no 
harm  to  any  of  our  party,  made  any  further  attempt 
at  silence  unnecessary,  and  lucky  it  was  for  us  that  we 
were  free  to  fire,  because  Mr.  Hemster  whipped  out 
his  revolver  at  once  and  shattered  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  attempted  to  close  tne  gates.  This  wounded  crea- 
ture set  up  such  a  howl  that  (he  guards  umnediately 
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threw  down  their  arms  and  fled,  laiving  the  way  dear 
before  us. 

Now  we  were  in  the  main  street  of  Seoul,  and  if  it 
had  n(A  been  foi  Mr.  Hemster's  prohibition  I  would 
strongly  have  advised  making  directly  for  the  Con- 
sulate of  either  one  nation  or  the  other.  However, 
his  orders  were  to  press  on  to  the  western  gate  before 
the  alarm  should  extend  through  the  city.  This  we 
did.  Now  that  we  were  dear  of  the  royal  g^es,  the 
guards  seemed  to  have  resamed  their  firearms  and  were 
evidently  determined  to  make  the  Emperor  believe  that 
they  had  been  extremely  valorous,  for  a  regtilar  ftuil- 
lade  greeted  our  departure  down  the  oain  street  of 
Seoul.  Whatever  commotion  the  firing  may  have 
aroused  in  the  Palace,  it  certainly  had  an  extraordinary 
effect  upon  the  city  itself,  for  it  caused  the  population 
to  pour  in  thousands  from  the  narrow  lanes  with  which 
this  human  warren  is  intersected.  There  seemed  a 
danger  that  we  might  be  stopped  by  the  mere  pressure 
of  the  crowd,  so  I  gave  the  word  to  whip  up  our  steeds, 
and  we  dashed  along,  regardless  of  whom  we  knocked 
over. 

Just  as  we  reached  the  gate  on  the  Chemulpo  road 
the  great  bell  began  to  ring,  the  bell  which  every  night 
at  sunset  orders  the  closing  of  the  gates.  The  big 
doors  were  being  slowly  dosed  as  we  approached,  and 
here  my  two  Japanese  again  gave  striking  proof  of 
their  value.  They  dashed  forward,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
ringing  of  the  bell,  ordered  the  guards  to  fling  wide  the 
portal,  but  upon  the  guards  showing  some  hesitation, 
the  foremost  Japanese  at  once  shot  oue  of  them  in  his 
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tracks,  whereupon  the  rest  fled.  We  squeezed  through, 
and  the  Japanese  proposed  we  should  dose  the  gates 
completely,  so  that  the  crowd  might  be  kept  in,  but 
this  proved  impossible,  because  they  could  be  fastened 
only  on  the  inside,  and  we  had  no  means  of  assuring 
ourselves  that  the  gates  would  remain  shut.  There 
was  therefore  nothing  for  it  but  a  race  for  Chemulpo, 
twenty-six  miles  away.  Before  we  had  gone  a  dozen 
yards  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  opened  the  gates  wide, 
and  the  howling  mob  poured  through  like  a  resistless 
torrent. 

I  now  re-arranged  my  party,  asking  Mr.  Hemstcr  to 
take  the  lead,  while  the  two  Japanese  and  myself  fought 
a  retreating  battle  with  the  multitude  that  followed  us. 
The  Corean  man  is  a  stalwart  individual  with  sturdy 
legs  that  are  almost  untiring  in  a  race.  While  cowards 
individually,  they  become  dangerous  in  the  mass,  and 
I  continually  urged  our  people  to  gallop  as  hard  as  they 
could,  with  the  double  purpose  of  exhausting  all  but 
the  most  strenuous  in  our  pursuit,  and  of  preventing 
the  outskirts  of  the  mob  on  either  hand  from  out- 
flanking us.  For  the  first  three  miles  or  so  our  re- 
volver-shots kept  them  at  a  respectful  distance,  but 
after  five  or  six  miles  had  been  accomplished,  and  the 
crowd  showed  no  signs  of  fatigue,  while  our  ammuni- 
tion began  to  run  low,  I  realized  that  I  must  do  some- 
thing to  save  the  rest  from  capture. 

Leaving  the  two  Japanese  as  an  efficient  rearguard, 
I  galtoped  forward  to  Mr.  Hemster,  and  gave  him  de- 
tails of  my  plan,  which  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
him  to  accept.    In  fact  he  did  accept  it  only  on  my 
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assurance  that  there  was  no  real  danger  to  myielf. 
Bidding  a  hasty  farewell  to  the  ladies,  I  dropped  again 
to  the  rear.  Each  of  the  Japanese  had  tethered  to  his 
horse's  bridle  a  rope  attached  to  a  pony  carrying  our 
strings  of  cash.  I  untied  these  ponies,  and  attached 
them  to  my  own  mount,  ordering  the  Japanese  to  take 
the  van  once  more;  and,  as  they  were  residents  of 
Chemulpo,  and  therefore  knew  the  road  perfectly.  I 
told  them  to  lead  the  party  as  quickly  as  they  could  into 
safety,  promising  them  a  large  additional  reward  for 
doing  so. 

The  rest  now  galloped  on,  leaving  me  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  with  three  horses  under  my  charge. 
The  bellowing  mob  seemed  nonplussed  by  this  move- 
ment, and,  apparently  fearing  a  trap  of  some  kind, 
came  to  a  hnlt.  There  was  not  bravery  enough  among 
them  even  to  attack  one  man  at  dose  quarters,  although 
they  might  have  overwhelmed  him  by  s  mply  moving 
in  bulk  upon  him.  Each  of  the  two  led-horses  car- 
ried something  like  twenty  thousand  sek,  strung  in 
ropes  of  fivt^  liundrcd  each,  so  knotted  that  the  cash 
is  divided  into  sections  of  a  hundred  each.  I  took  ny 
pocket-knife  and  cut  off  the  first  knot,  and,  grasping 
the  two  ends  of  the  string,  flung  it  lasso-wise  aroimd 
my  head,  and  then  let  go  the  cut  end,  causing  the  hun- 
dred cash  to  shoot  into  the  air  like  the  bursting  of  a 
sky-rocket.  These  people,  after  all,  were  merely  like 
children  with  two  dominant  qualities,  a  love  of  cruelty, 
and  an  unlimited  avarice. —  possibly  avarice  has  the 
greatest  hold  upon  their  affections,  and  this  belief  was 
the  basis  of  my  adventure. 
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Now  ensued  the  strangest  battle  that  ever  was  fought 
by  mankind,  a  struggle  which  Mr.  Hemster  himself 
should  have  appreciated  because  he  had  engaged  in  it 
time  and  again  in  his  own  country,  a  battle  in  which 
one  man  with  money  stood  against  the  bulk  of  the 
people.    When  the  shower  of  a  hundred  cash  was  flung 
above  the  heads  of  the  mob  there  ensued  one  of  the 
wildest  struggles  it  has  ever  been  my  fate  to  witness. 
I  cut  the  second  knct,  and  flung  the  second  lot  of  cash 
far  to  the  left,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  crowd  that 
way,  which  it  very  effectually  did.    Then  the  third 
knot  was  severed,  and  the  third  lot  of  coins  went  spin- 
ning through  the  air  to  the  right.    Even  before  the 
first  string  was  gone,  my  party  had  long  since  disap- 
peared toward  the  west    Of  course  this  congregation 
of  heathens  could  have  availed  themselves  at  once  of 
my  whole  available  stock  by  merely  pressing  forward, 
but  this  thought  either  never  occurred  to  them,  or  they 
were  too  cowardly  to  put  it  into  practice.    As  soon  as 
the  flung  cash  was  secured  and  the  scattered  stock 
picked  up,  two  and  two  fighting  for  the  possession  of 
one  miserable  coin,  a  shout  arose  from  them  which  was 
the  cry  of  Oliver  Twist  for  "  more."    And  so  I  played 
David  against  that  Goliath  of  a  crowd  until  I  began 
to  fear  that  my  arm  which  whirled  the  sling  would  be- 
come helpless  through  exhaustion. 

My  idea  had  been,  of  course,  to  put  the  whip  to  my 
horse  and  make  for  the  port  after  my  party,  but  very 
soon  this  project  proved  to  be  impossible.  I  was  stand- 
ing on  a  slight  elevation  in  the  road,  and,  in  spite  of  my 
throwing  the  coins  right  and  left,  the  two  wings  of  this 
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tatterdemalion  army  gfradually  enfolded  me,  and  before 
my  fortune  was  more  than  half  scattered  I  found  my- 
self completely  outflanked  and  surroimdcd.  But  no 
one  made  a  dash ;  there  was  left  a  respectable  circular 
dear  space  about  me,  the  circumference  of  which  was 
never  nearer  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  where  I 
stood.  Moreover  I  was  thankful  to  see  that  even  those 
to  the  west,  who  had  a  free  way  toward  Chemulpo,  did 
not  attempt  to  break  toward  the  coast  They  were  all  too 
eager  to  get  a  share  of  the  spoil  to  mind  what  became 
of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  by  the  time  we  had  been 
an  hour  or  more  at  this  flinging  of  largesse  every  indi- 
vidual of  them  knew  that  pursuit  was  hopeless,  and  by 
the  same  token  I  knew  also  that  the  least  danger  threat- 
ening me  was  being  carried  back  to  Seoul.  TSe  crowd 
had  become  riotously  good  natured,  but  I  knew  their 
changeableness  too  well  to  consider  mjself  safe  on  that 
account.  They  were  as  like  as  not  to  take  me  back  to 
Seoul  in  a  hundred  pieces.  I  began  to  think  seriously 
of  the  future  when  I  came  to  the  last  string  of  cash 
on  the  pony  beside  me.  There  was  still  twenty  thousand 
on  the  other  nag;  but,  when  that  was  gone,  this  mob, 
which  had  no  sense  of  gratitude,  were  as  like  to  cut  my 
throat  as  not.  So  when  I  came  to  the  last  hundred 
sek  (Ml  the  first  pony,  scattered  like  grape-shot  through 
the  air,  I  took  advantage  of  the  struggle  that  ensued  to 
remount  my  own  nag.  There  was  at  once  a  howl  of 
rage  at  this,  especially  from  those  to  the  west  of  me, 
who  expected  me  to  attempt  escape  in  that  direction. 
They  stiffened  up,  and  shook  fists  and  sticks  at  this 
supposed  intention  on  my  part  to  cheat  them  of  their 
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just  duet.  Never  since  the  Coreait  kingdom  WM 
fo  mded  had  there  been  inch  a  tl  '^nbution  of  wealth 
Af  was  now  taking  place.  Heretofure  the  o<fice-holdert 
had  acciimtilati  1  everything  in  light,  and  naturally  the 
populace  was  indiprnant  that  this  enchanting  scattering 
of  nu  ney  should  cease  while  there  was  still  a  horse- 
lood  of  it  withiij  reach.  I  raised  ijiy  right  hand  for 
silctife,  and  th«n  raised  my  voitt-  and  addressed  them: 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  the  next  hurling  of  coin  takes 
place  at  the  gates  of  Seoul.  If  you  are  good  enough 
to  march  quietly  with  me,  I  shall  relieve  the  tedium  of 
the  way  by  an  occasional  contribution.  So,  my  braves, 
let  us  get  back  to  the  capital." 

Capital  was  what  they  were  after,  and  so  with  a 
howl,  which  was  their  nearest  apprc  ch  to  a  cheer,  we 
set  off  for  Seoul.  Tired  as  my  arm  was,  I  occasionally 
distributed  five  hundred  cash  before  and  behind  me, 
also  to  the  right  and  left,  keeping  steadily  on,  however, 
until  the  city  was  in  sight.  Then  to  my  dismay,  I  saw 
that  the  great  gate  was  closed.  The  mob  ahead  of  me 
had  noticed  the  barred  gate  before  I  did,  and  set  up  a 
wail  like  a  lot  of  lost  children.  Instantly  the  cash  dis* 
tribution  was  forgotten,  and  panic  seized  them.  They 
were  locked  out,  and  no  one  knew  what  might  be  hap- 
pening inside.  The  tolling  of  the  big  bell  still  boomed 
through  the  air,  but  only  occasionally,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a  funeral  knell.  Because  the  gate  was 
shut  these  people  had  not  reasoning  powers  enough  to 
surmise  that  the  other  gates  were  shut  also,  and  in  a 
ma^c  way  the  huge  mob  began  to  dissolve  and  disap- 
pear, scampering  over  rocks  and  stones  to  find  out 
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whether  the  whole  city  waa  hermettca.'ly  waled  w  not. 
There  wat  a  group  of  people  on  the  wall  above  the 
gate,  and  someone  had  ghouted  that  the  m.rihern  port 
was  open.  Thii  statement  wa«  undoubtedly  faUe,  but 
the  dRcial  who  cried  it  evidently  thought  it  was  lafer 
to  dttmiM  the  mob  as  he  could.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
found  myself  practically  alone,  and  then  was  amazed 
beyond  measure  to  hear  a  voice  from  above  the  pate 
call  down  to  me : 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Tretnornc,  is  that  you?" 
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CHAPTER   XV 


I  LOOKED  up,  and  saw  leaning  toward  me  Wal* 
lace  Carmichel,  the  Bjitish  Consul-Gencral  in 
Seoul,  an  efficient  man  whom  I  had  not  met  for 
five  years,  when  he  was  in  the  Embassy  at  Pekin.  At 
once  there  flashed  through  my  mind  Mr.  Hemster's 
desire  that  I  should  not  mention  our  plight  to  the  Con- 
suls of  either  his  country  or  my  own,  so  I  resolved  on 
the  instant  to  keep  to  myself,  if  possible,  the  mission 
that  had  brought  me  to  the  capital.  Indeed  within  the 
last  few  minutes  the  whole  situation  had  changed.  I 
had  no  desire  to  return  to  Seoul,  and  only  retreated  be- 
cause I  was  compelled  to  do  so ;  but  now  the  vay  was 
perfectly  clear  between  me  and  Chemulpo  on  turning 
my  horse  around.  Yet  Carmichel  would  think  it  ex- 
ceedingly strange  if  I  could  not  give  some  excuse  for 
marching  up  to  the  gate  of  Seoul  and  marching  down 
again,  like  the  historical  general  on  the  hill.  I  wished 
he  had  remained  at  his  Consulate,  yet  there  he  was, 
beaming  down  upon  me,  so  I  took  momentary  refuge 
in  airy  persiflage. 

"Hullo,  Carmichel,  how  goes  it?  Has  the  early- 
closing  movement  been  adopted  in  Seoul?  It  isn't 
Saturday  afternoon,  is  it?  " 

"  No,  it  is  n't,"  he  replied,  "  and  if  you  '11  take  the 
advice  of  an  old  friend,  you  '11  turn  your  horse's  head, 
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and  make  straight  back  for  Chemulpo.    I  think  we  're 
in  for  a  rather  nasty  time  here,  if  you  ask  me." 

"  I  do  ask  you.    What  *s  wrong? " 

I  was  anxious  to  learn  whether  he  knew  anything  of 
the  escape  of  our  party  in  the  early  morning ;  but  even 
if  he  had  been  told  about  it,  the  Coreans  are  such  un- 
mitigated liars  that  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  be- 
lieved them  if  he  had  not  himself  seen  the  procession, 
and  I  very  much  doubted  if  he  had  done  so,  for  Car- 
michel  was  never  afflicted  with  the  early-rising  habit. 
I  was,  however,  wholly  unprepared  tor  his  amazing 
reply. 

"  The  Empress  of  Corea  was  assassinated  last 
night,"  he  said.  "  I  imagine  they  don't  want  the  news 
to  spread.  The  Palace  is  closed,  and  all  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  shut  before  I  was  up  this  morning.  The 
Court  entourage  is  trying  to  pretend  that  the  Empress 
died  a  natural  death,  but  I  have  it  on  as  good  authority 
as  anything  can  be  had  in  this  mendacious  place  that 
the  Empress  was  literally  cut  to  pieces." 

"  Good  God ! "  I  cried.    "  Can  that  be  true? '* 

"Anything  may  be  true  in  this  forsaken  hole.  I 
heard  you  had  left  the  service.  Came  into  a  fortune, 
eh?  Lucky  devil!  I  wish  I  were  in  your  shoes  I 
This  is  worse  than  China,  and  that  was  bad  enough.  I 
suppose  you  are  here  on  private  business.  Well,  take 
a  friend's  advice  and  get  back.  Nothing  can  be  done 
here  for  a  while,  any  how." 

"  I  '11  take  your  advice,  Carmichel.  Is  there  any 
message  I  can  carry  for  you  to  Chemulpo?  " 

"  No,  you  may  tell  them  what 's  happened." 
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"  Are  you  in  any  danger,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  Of  course,  one  can  never  tell 
what  may  turn  up  in  this  beastly  place.  I've  got  the 
Consulate  well  guarded,  and  we  can  stand  a  siege.  I 
heard  that  there  was  a  mob  approaching  the  town,  and 
so  came  up  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  Where  are 
you  stopping  at  Chemulpo  ? " 

"  I  have  been  yachting  with  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
his  craft  is  in  the  harbour  there." 

"  Well,  if  you've  no  business  in  Seoul,  I  advise  you 
to  get  back  to  the  yacht.  You'll  be  safer  on  the  sea 
than  in  Corea." 

"  I  believe  you ! " 

"  How  did  you  come  to  be  in  the  midst  of  that  Bank 
Holiday  gang,  Tremorne?  "  asked  the  Consul,  his  curi- 
osity evidently  rising. 

"  Oh,  they  overtook  me,  so  we  came  along  together." 

"  It 's  a  wonder  they  did  n't  rob  you  of  all  you 
possess." 

"  I  forestalled  that  by  scattering  something  like 
twenty  thousand  sek  among  them.  I  thought  I  'd  be 
all  right  when  I  came  to  the  gate,  but  was  ratlier  taken 
aback  to  find  it  closed." 

"  Twenty  thousand  sek  I  And  I  suppose  you  don't 
mind  throwing  it  away  any  more  than  a  handful  of 
ha'  pence  1  Lucky  beggar  1  And  yachting  around  the 
world  with  a  millionaire  friend,  I  expect.  Well,  life 's 
easy  for  some  people,"  said  the  Consul-General  with  a 
sigh. 

I  laughed  at  him,  and  wondered  what  he  would  have 
said  had  he  known  the  truth. 
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"  Sure  you  don't  want  me  to  send  a  guard  up  from 
Chemulpo  for  you?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  our  consulate  will  be  the  stor*^. 
center  here.  I  rather  imagine  the  tornado  will  rafc,c 
around  the  residence  of  our  Japanese  friends.  The 
Coreans  say  that  a  Japanese  killed  one  of  the  guards 
here  this  morning  at  the  gate,  but  the  Japanese  Min- 
ister insists  that  all  of  his  countrymen  in  the  city  arc 
accounted  for,  and  that  this  allegation  of  n-.nrder  is  a 
lie,  which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  it  is.  I  heard  a 
lot  of  promiscuous  firing  this  morning  before  I  was  up, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  all  in  the  direction  of  the  Palace. 
They  are  eternally  raising  some  shindy  here,  and  blam- 
ing it  on  decent  people.  I  'm  sorry  to  see  you  tuii. 
back,  Tremome,  but  a  man  who  is  n't  compelled  to  stay 
here  is  wise  to  avoid  such  diggings.  If  you  return 
you  '11  call  on  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  I,  gathering  up  the  reins.  "  So 
long,  Carmichel,  and  be  as  good  to  yourself  as  you 
can." 

Saying  this  I  turned  toward  Chemulpo,  and  reached 
it  very  late  that  night.  The  journey  was  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  I  had  ever  taken,  for  my  right  arm 
— I  suppose  through  the  straining  of  the  muscles — 
became  utterly  helpless  and  very  painful.  It  swelled 
so,  especially  at  the  shoulder,  that  I  feared  I  should 
have  to  cut  the  sleeve  of  my  coat.  David  was  more 
fortunate  than  I,  because  he  did  his  business  with  one 
shot :  my  giant  required  continual  shooting,  and  now  I 
was  suffering  for  it.  If  I  had  been  attacked,  I  should 
have  found  myself  completely   helpless;  but  fortu- 
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nateiy  the  way  was  clear,  and  with  my  three  steeds  1 
came  through  without  mishap.  Before  going  on  board 
I  searched  out  my  two  Japanese,  and  found,  as  I  ex- 
pected, that  Mr.  Hemster  had  rewarded  them  with  a 
Hberality  that  todc  their  breath  away.  He  had  paid 
them  for  the  three  horses,  which  he  looked  upon  as  lost, 
and  now  I  turned  the  nags  over  to  them,  together  with 
the  twenty  thousand  sek  that  was  on  one  of  them ;  so 
the  brave,  resourceful  little  men  had  no  complaint  to 
make  regarding  lack  of  recognition. 

I  had  not  intended  to  go  aboard  the  yacht  that  night, 
but  Mr.  Hemster  had  made  the  Japs  promise  to  show  a 
flare  if  any  news  came  of  me,  and  in  the  morning  he 
was  going  to  organize  an  expedition  for  my  rescue. 
As  soon  as  I  encountered  my  Japs  one  of  them  ran  for 
a  torch  and  set  it  afire.  It  was  at  once  answered  by  a 
rocket  from  the  yacht,  and  befo.e  I  had  finished  my 
conversation  with  him  I  heard  the  measured  beat  of  the 
oars  in  the  water,  and  found  that  in  spite  of  his  fatigue 
the  kindly  old  man  himself  had  come  ashore  for  me. 
He  tried  to  shake  hands,  but  I  warded  him  off  with 
my  left  arm,  laughing  .•?<«  I  did  so,  and  told  him  my 
right  would  not  be  in  comition  for  some  time  yet.  As 
we  rowed  out  to  the  yacht  I  told  him  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, and  informed  him  about  the  murder  of  the  Em- 
press, which  news  my  Japanese  friends  were  commis- 
sioned to  proclaim  in  Chemulpo,  as  I  had  promised  the 
British  Consul.  Mr.  Hemster  was  much  affected  by 
this  news,  and  I  sa'.  plainly  that  he  considered  his  ill- 
fated  expedition  to  nave  been  the  probable  caus  j  of 
this  unfortunate  lady's  taking  off. 
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I  was  nearly  famished  when  we  reached  the  steamer, 
for  I  had  had  nothing  since  early  nwrning  but  a  har.i 
sandwich  I  had  put  in  my  pocket.  The  bag  of  provi- 
sions intended  for  consumption  on  the  /ay  had  been 
carried  by  the  Chinese  cook,  and  u.  the  moment  of 
parting  I  had  thought  nothing  of  the  commissariat, 
which  was  extremely  poor  generalship  on  my  part,  and 
an  omission  which  caused  me  sorrow  later  in  the  day. 

Sitting  in  the  boat  after  my  exertions  left  me  so  stiff 
and  unwieldy  that  one  of  the  sailors  had  to  help  me  up 
the  side,  and,  stepping  on  deck,  I  staggered,  and  would 
have  fallen  if  he  had  not  caught  me.  The  wai.mg 
moon  had  risen,  but  tlie  light  was  not  strong.  I  saw  a 
shadowy  figure  make  for  the  companion-way,  then 
stop  with  a  little  cry,  and  .an  forward  to  where  I 

stood. 

"  You  are  wounded,  Mr.  Tremome!  "  she  cried. 

"  No,  Miss  Stretton,  I  am  all  right,  except  my  arm, 
and  its  disablement  is  rather  a  joke  than  otherwise." 

"He  is  wounded,  is  he  not,  Mr.  Hemsier?"  ap- 
pealed the  girl,  as  the  old  man  came  up  the  gangway. 

"  Tut,  tut,  child  I  You  should  have  been  in  bed  long 
ago!  He  isn't  wounded,  but  he's  nearly  starved  to 
death  through  our  taking  away  all  the  provisions  with 
us  when  we  deserted  him." 

"  Oh,  dear ! "  she  cried.   "  Then  you  didn't  find  the 

bag." 

"What  bag?"  I  asked. 

"  When  we  were  having  lunch  Mr.  Hemster  remem- 
bered that  you  were  unprovided  for,  so  we  raise  i  a 
cairn  of  stones  by  the  wayside  and  left  a  bag  of  pro- 
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visionf  on  top  of  it,  hoping  you  would  rccognixe  It, 
for  Mr.  Hemster   felt  lurc  you   would  wih  through 
•omchow  or  other.    You  would  be  extremely  flattered, 
Mr.  Trcmornc,  if  you  knew  what  faith  he  ha»  in  you." 
I  laughed  and  told  her  I  was  glad  to  hear  it 
"  Tut,  tut !  "  said  the  old  man.    "  Don't  sUnd  idly 
chattering  here  when  there  's  a  first-rate  supper  spread 
out  for  you  down  below.    Away  you  go.    I  must  have 
a  word  with  the  captain,  for  we  are  of!  to  Nagasaki 
within  ten  minutes,  so  I  shall  bid  you  both  good- 
night." 

I  tooK  it  very  kindly  of  the  old  gentleman  to  leave 
us  thus  alone,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  thought  of  his 
own  younger  days  when  he  did  so.  I  wickedly  pre- 
tended a  greater  weakness  than  I  actually  felt,  and  so 
Miss  Stretton  kindly  supported  me  with  her  arm,  and 
thus  we  went  down  the  stairway  together,  where,  as 
the  old  gentleman  had  said,  I  found  one  of  the  most 
delicious  cold  collations  I  had  ever  encountered, 
flanked  by  a  bottle  of  his  very  finest  champagne.  I 
persuaded  M'  ^'  non  to  sit  down  opposite  me, 
which,  after  ^  mur  about  the  lateness  of  the 

hour,  she  const.  .  ^j  do,  for  I  told  her  my  right  arm 
was  absolute^  he!ples5.  and  the  left  almost  equally 
awkward. 

**  So,"  I  said,  "  you  must  prove  yourself  a  minister- 
ing angel  now." 

"  Ah,  that,"  she  said,  "  is  when  pain  and  anguish 
wring  the  brow.  As  I  understand  it,  pain  and  anguish 
wring  the  arm.    Please  tell  me  how  it  happened." 

Under  the  deft  manipulation  of  the  Japanese  boy, 
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the  champagne  cork  came  out  with  a  pop,  and,  u  if  it 
were  a  signal-gun,  there  immediately  followed  the  rat* 
tie  of  t^e  anchor-chain  coming  up,  and  almost  before 
my  story  was  begun,  we  heard  the  steady  throb-throb 
of  the  engine,  and  it  sent  a  vibration  of  thankfulness 
through  my  aching  frame. 

"  You  do  look  haggard  and  worn,"  she  said ;  "  and 
I  think  I  must  insist  on  rej^arding  you  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  hero. ' 

"  Oh,  there  was  nothing  heroic  in  flingkig  cheap 
cash  about  in  the  reckless  way  I  did.  I  was  never  in 
any  real  danger." 

"  I  think  we  have  all  been  in  danger,  more  or  less, 
since  we  entered  those  Palace  gates.  Although  I  said 
nothing  I  could  see  from  your  face  what  you  were 
thinking." 

"  Yes,  I  know  of  old  your  uncanny  proclivities  in 
mind-reading.  Now  that  every  pulsation  of  the  engine 
is  carrying  us  farther  away  from  that  plague-spot  of 
earth,  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  I  spent  some 
days  and  nights  of  deep  anxiety,  and  that,  I  assure  you, 
not  on  my  own  account." 

"  I  quite  believe  you,"  said  the  young  lady,  raising 
her  eye»  tor  a  moment,  and  gazing  down  on  the  table- 
cloth again.  Then  she  looked  brightly  up  once  more, 
and  said  archly: 

"  I  hope  it  won't  make  you  conceited,  but  I  walked 
the  deck  to-night  with  fear  tugging  at  rny  heart.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  was  so  glad  in  my  life  as  when 
I  saw  the  flare,  as  had  been  arranged,  and  knew  you 
were  safe.    When  I  heard  you  talking  to  Mr.  Hemster 
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in  the  boat,  your  voice  (bated  over  the  wiiter  very  dii« 
tinctly,  and  I  think  I  breathed  a  littk  expreuion  of 
gratitude." 

"  Hilda,"  said  I.  leaning  across  the  table,  "  it  is  very 
Idnd  of  you  to  say  that." 

Here,  to  my  annoyance,  the  Japanese  boy  came  intc 
the  saloon,  although  I  had  told  him  I  had  no  further 
need  for  him  that  night.  He  approached  us.  and  said 
respectfully,  and  I  am  sure  somewhat  unwillingly : 

"  Mist  Hemster'*  compliments,  sir,  and  she  wishes 
you  would  stop  chattering  here  all  night  long,  so  th^rt 
people  could  get  to  sleep." 

Mist  Stretton  sprang  to  her  feet,  a  crimson  flush 
coming  into  her  face. 

"  Thank  Miss  Hemster  for  me,"  said  I  to  the  Jap- 
anese, "  and  inform  her  that  we  will  finish  our  conver- 
sation on  deck." 

"No,  no!"  cried  Hilda  peremptorily;  "it  is  terri- 
bly Ute,  and  it  is  too  bad  of  me  keeping  you  talking 
here  when  you  should  be  resting.  I  assure  you  I  did 
not  intend  to  remain  on  deck  after  I  had  learned  of 
your  safe  arrival." 

"  I  know  that,  Hilda.  It  was  when  you  saw  me  stag- 
ger that,  like  the  kind-hearted  girl  you  are,  you  came 
forward.  Now,  do  come  up  on  deck  with  me,  if  only 
for  five  minutes." 

"  No,  no,"  she  repeated  in  a  whisper. 

Forgetting  the  condition  of  my  arm,  I  made  an  ef- 
fort to  encircle  her.  She  whisked  herself  silently  away, 
but,  hearing  the  groan  that  ii.kroluntarily  escaped  me 
when  the  helpless  arm  struck  the  table  and  sent  an  elec- 
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trie  ipinn  of  pain  to  my  ihoulder,  the  turned  npldty 
toward  me  with  pity  in  her  face,  i'hen,  tpringing  for- 
waru,  «he  raised  her  lips  to  mine  for  one  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  a  second,  and  almost  before  the  rest  of  that 
moment  of  bliss  was  passed  I  found  myself  alone  In 
the  empty  saloon. 
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I  ATE  as  it  wti,  I  went  up  on  deck,  and  it  wai 
lucky  for  mc  I  did  \  for  I  met  our  bluff  old 
^  captain,  who.  when  he  learned  of  Ute  disable- 
ment of  my  arm,  uid  genially  that  he  had  a  Cape  Cod 
liniment  good  for  man  or  donkey,  and  I  was  welcome 
to  it  in  cither  capacity.  He  ordcrtd  mc  down  to  my 
stateroom,  and  followed  later  with  the  bottle.  His  own 
gnarled  hands  rubbed  the  pungent-smelling  stuff  on 
my  arm,  and  he  told  mc  I'd  be  next  to  all  right  in  the 
morning,  which  prophecy  came  true. 

I  am  sorry  that  in  these  voyages  to  and  from  Corea 
we  met  absolutely  no  adventures,  picked  up  no  ship- 
wrecked crew,  and  met  no  cyclone,  so  I  am  unable  to 
write  down  any  of  those  vivid  descriptions  that  J  have 
always  admired  in  Mr.  Clark  Russell. 

Next  morning  was  heavenly  in  its  beauty  and  its 
calm.  Nagasaki  was  the  last  civilized  address  which 
would  receive  telegrams,  letters  or  paper;  <  r  Mr. 
Hemster,  and  the  old  gentleman  was  anxious  to  reach 
there  as  soon  as  possible.  As  I  have  remarked  before, 
he  was  constantly  yearning  for  a  daily  paper.  The 
captain  informed  mc  that  he  had  engaged  a  "  heathen 
Chinee  "  as  pilot,  and  so  was  striking  direct  from  Che- 
mulpo to  Nagasaki,  letting  the  islands  take  care  of 
themselves,  as  he  remarked. 
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I  walked  the  deck,  watching  eagerly  for  the  coming 
of  Hilda  Stretton,  bt»t  initead  there  arrived  Gertrud'* 
Ilemater,  bright,  smiting,  and  beautiful.  I  was  just 
now  regretting  lack  of  opportunity  to  indulge  in  Clark- 
Russelli<ini.  yet  here  was  a  cltance  for  a  descriptive 
writer  which  proved  quite  beyond  my  powers.  The 
costun^"  (  Miss  Hemttcr  was  bewildering  in  its 
Paris  '  tpleteness.  That  gir*  must  have  had  a 
store.  of  expensive  gowns  aboard  the  yacht.     I 

suppose  this  was  what  a  writer  in  a  lady's  paper  would 
call  a  confection,  or  a  creation,  or  something  of  that 
sort ;  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  might  as  well 
expect  an  elucidation  of  higher  mathematics  as  an  adc' 
quate  delineation  of  that  sumptuous  gov/n.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  the  tout  eruemble  was  perfect,  and  the  girl 
herself  was  radiant  in  her  loveliness.  She  approached 
me  with  a  winning  smile  like  that  of  an  angel. 

"  I  want  you  to  know  how  I  appreciate  your  bravery. 
I  shall  never  forget, — no,  not  if  I  live  to  be  a  thousand 
years  old, — how  grand  and  noble  you  looked  standing 
up  alone  against  that  horde  of  savages.  I  was  just  tell- 
ing Poppa  that  the  very  first  reporter  he  meets,  he 
must  give  a  glowing  account  to  him  of  your  heroism." 

I  have  always  noted  that  when  Miss  Hemster  was  in 
extreme  good  humour  she  referred  to  the  old  gentleman 
as  Poppa ;  on  other  occasions  she  called  him  Father. 
The  project  of  giving  away  my  adventures  to  the 
newspapers  did  not  in  the  least  commend  itself  to  m< 

"  Good-morning,  Miss  Hemster,"  I  said,  "  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  see  you  looking  so  well  after  a 
somewhat  arduous  day." 
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"  It  was  rather  a  trying  time,  wasn't  it?"  she  re- 
plied  sweetly,  "  and  if  I  look  well  it 's  because  of  the 
dress,  I  think.  How  do  you  like  it? "  and  she  stepped 
back  with  a  sweeping  curtesy  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  an  actress,  and  took  up  an  attitude  that  dis- 
played her  drapery  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

"  It  is  heavenly,"  I  said ;  "  never  in  my  life  have  I 
seen  anything  to  compare  with  it,— or  with  the 
wearer,"  I  added. 

"How  sweet  of  you  to  say  thatl"  she  murmured, 
looking  up  at  me  archly,  with  a  winning,  bird-like 
movement  A  glorified  bird-of -paradise  she  seemed, 
and  there  was  no  denying  it.  With  a  touching  pathetic 
note  in  her  voice  she  continued,— very  humbly,  if  one 
might  judge,—  "  You  haven't  been  a  bit  nice  to  me 
lately.    I  have  wondered  why  you  were  so  unkind." 

"  Believe  me,  Miss  Hemster,"  I  said,  "  I  have  not  in- 
tended to  be  unkind,  and  I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have 
appeared  so.  You  must  remember  we  have  been 
thrown  into  very  trying  circumstances,  and  as  I  was 
probably  better  acquainted  with  the  conditions  than 
any  one  of  our  party  I  always  endeavoured  to  give  the 
best  advice  I  could,  which  sometimes,  alas,  ran  counter 
to  your  own  wishes.  It  seemed  to  me  now  and  then 
you  did  not  quite  appreciate  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened us,  and  vou  also  appeared  to  have  a  distrust  of 
me,  which,  I  may  tell  you,  was  entirely  unfounded." 

"  Of  course  it  was,"  she  cried  contritely,  "  but  never- 
theless I  always  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  you,  al- 
though you  see  I  'm  so  impulsive  that  I  always  say  the 
first  thing  that  comes  into  my  head,  and  that  gives  pco- 
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pie  a  wrong  idea  about  me.  You  take  evei^thing  so 
seriously  and  make  no  allowances.  I  tliink  at  heart 
you  're  a  very  hard  man." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not." 

"  Yes,  you  are.  You  have  numerous  little  rules,  and 
you  measure  everybody  by  them.  I  seem  to  feel  that 
you  are  mentally  sizing  me  up,  and  that  makes  me  say 
horrid  things." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  I  must  try  to  improve  my  char- 
acter." 

"  Oh,  I  'm  not  blaming  you  at  all,  only  telling  you 
the  way  it  strikes  me.  Perhaps  I  'm  altogether  wrong. 
Very  likely  I  am,  and  anyhow  I  don't  suppose  it  does 
any  good  to  talk  of  these  things.  By  the  way,  how  is 
your  arm  this  morning?" 

"  It  is  all  right,  thank  you.  The  captain's  liniment 
has  been  magical  in  its  effect.  It  was  very  stupid  of 
me  to  get  my  arm  in  such  a  condition,  and  there  is  less 
excuse  because  I  used  to  be  a  first-rate  cricket  bowler; 
but  somehow  yesterday  I  got  so  interested  in  the  game 
that  I  forgot  about  my  muscles." 

"  Is  it  true  that  the  Empress  has  been  murdered?" 

"  Yes,  I  had  the  news  from  the  British  Consul,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy." 

"  How  perfectly  awful  to  Aink  that  only  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  we  saw  her  sitting  there  like  a  graven 
image;  indeed  she  scarcely  seemed  alive  even  then. 
What  in  the  world  did  they  kill  the  poor  woman  for?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  I  replied,  although  I  had  strong 
suspicions  regarding  the  cause  of  her  fate.  The  next 
statement  by  Miss  Hemster  astonished  me. 
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"  Well,  it  served  her  right.  A  woman  in  that  posi- 
tion should  assert  herself.  She  sat  there  like  a  Chinese 
doll  that  had  gone  to  sleep.  If  she  had  made  them 
stand  around  they  would  have  had  nK>re  respect  for 
her.  Any  woman  owes  it  to  her  sex  to  make  the  world 
respect  her.  Think  of  a  sleepy  creature  like  that  hold- 
ing the  position  of  Empress,  and  yet  making  less  than 
nothing  of  it." 

"  You  must  remember.  Miss  Hemster,  that  the 
status  of  woman  in  Corea  is  vastly  different  from  her 
position  in  the  United  States." 

"  Well,  and  whose  fault  is  that?  It  is  the  fault  of 
the  women.  We  demand  our  rights  in  the  States,  and 
get  them.  If  this  creature  at  Seoul  had  been  of  any  use 
in  the  world  she  would  have  revolutionized  the  status 
of  women,— It  least  within  the  boimds  of  her  own 
kingdom." 

I  ventured  to  remark  that  Oriental  ideas  of  women 
were  of  a  low  order,  and  that,  as  the  women  them- 
selves were  educated  to  accept  this  state  of  things, 
nothing  much  should  be  expected  of  them. 

"  Oh,  nonsense  I  "  cried  Miss  Hemster  strenuously ; 
"look  at  the  Empress  of  China.  She  makes  people 
stand  around.  Then  there  was  Catherine  of  Russia, 
and  goodness  knows  Russia's  far  enough  behind  in  its 
ideas!  But  Catherine  didn't  mind  that;  she  just 
walked  in,  and  made  herself  feared  by  the  whole  world. 
A  few  more  women  like  that  in  the  Orient  would  bring 
these  heathen  people  to  their  senses.  It  serves  this 
Corean  Queen  right  when  you  think  of  the  opportunity 
she  had.  aad  the  way  she  misused  it,  sitting  there  iike  p 
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great  lump  of  dough  strung  around  with  jewels  she 
could  not  appreciate,  like  a  wax  figure  in  a  ten-cent 
show.    I  have  no  patience  with  such  animals." 

I  thought  this  judgment  of  Miss  Hemster's  rather 
harsh,  but  experience  had  taught  me  not  to  be  rash  in 
expressing  my  opinion;  so  we  conversed  amicably 
about  many  things  until  the  gong  rang  for  luncheon. 
I  must  say  that  hers  was  a  most  attractive  personality 
when  she  exerted  herself  to  please.  At  luncheon  she 
was  the  life  of  the  party,  making  the  captain  laugh  out- 
rageously, and  even  bringing  a  smile  now  and  then  to 
her  father's  grave  face,  although  it  seemed  to  me  he 
watched  her  furtively  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows  now 
and  then  as  if  apprehensive  that  this  mood  might  not 
last, — somewhat  fearful,  I  imagine,  regarding  what 
might  follow.  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  there  was 
a  subtle  change  in  the  old  gentleman's  attitude  toward 
his  daughter,  and  I  fancied  that  her  exuberant  spirits 
were  perhaps  forced  to  the  front,  to  counteract  in  a 
measure  this  new  attitude.  I  thought  I  detected  now 
and  then  a  false  note  in  her  hilarity,  but  perhaps  that 
may  have  been  a  delusion  of  my  imagination,  such  as 
it  is.  After  the  captain  had  gone,  toward  the  end  of 
the  meal,  her  father  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  silently 
to  attract  her  attention;  but  she  rattled  on  in  ahnost 
breathless  haste,  talking  flippantly  to  Miss  Stretton  and 
myself  alternately,  and  never  once  looking  toward  the 
head  of  the  table.  I  surmised  that  there  was  something 
beneath  all  this  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted,  and 
that  there  was  going  on  before  me  a  silent  contest  of 
two  wills,  the  latent  detcmination  of  the  father  op- 
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posed  to  the  unconcealed  stubbornness  of  the  daughter. 
I  sympathized  with  the  old  man,  because  I  was  myself 
engaged  in  a  mental  endeavour  to  cause  Hilda  Stretton 
to  look  across  at  me,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Not 
a  single  glance  had  I  received  during  the  meal.  At 
last  the  old  gentleman  rose,  and  stood  iiesitating,  as  if 
he  wished  to  make  a  plunge;  then,  finally,  he  inter- 
rupted the  rattle  of  conversation  by  saying : 

"  Gertrude,  I  wish  to  have  a  few  words  with  you  in 
my  office." 

"  All  right,  Poppa,  I  '11  be  there  in  a  minute,"  she  re- 
plied nonchalantly. 

"  I  vv'ant  you  to  comt  now"  he  said,  with  more 
sternness  in  his  voice  than  I  had  ever  heard  there  be- 
fore. For  one  brief  moment  I  feared  we  were  going 
to  have  a  scene,  but  Miss  Gertrude  merely  laughed  joy- 
ously and  sprang  to  her  feet,  sa>  ing,  "  I  '11  rac^  you  to 
the  office  then,"  and  disappeared  down  the  passage  aft 
almost  before  her  sentence  was  ended.  Mr.  Hemster 
slowly  followed  her. 

Hilda  Stretton  half  rose,  as  if  to  leave  me  there 
alone,  then  sat  down  again,  and  courageously  looked 
me  full  in  the  face  across  the  table. 

"  He  is  too  late,"  she  whispered. 

"  Toe  late  for  what? "  I  asked. 

"  Too  late  in  exerting  parental  authority.** 

"  Is  he  trying  to  do  that  ? " 

"Didn't  you  see  it?" 

"  Well,  if  that  was  his  endeavour,  he  succeeded." 

"  For  the  moment,  yes.  He  thinks  he  *s  going  to 
talk  to  her,  but  it  is  she  who  will  talk  to  him,  and  she 
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preferred  doing  it  this  time  in  the  privacy  of  the  room 
he  calls  his  office.  A  moment  mor\  and  he  would 
have  learned  her  opinion  of  him  before  witnesses.  I 
am  very  glad  it  did  not  come  to  that,  but  the  trouble 
is  merely  postponed.  Poor  oW  gentleman,  I  wish  I 
could  help  him !  He  docs  not  understand  his  daughter 
in  the  least.  But  let  us  go  on  deck  and  have  coffee 
there. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  propose  that,"  I  cried,  delight- 
ed, spr'.iging  to  my  feet.  We  went  up  the  stair  to- 
geiiier  and  I  placed  a  little  wicker  table  well  forward, 
with  a  wicker  chair  on  each  side  of  it,  taking  a  position 
on  deck  as  far  from  the  companion-way  as  possible,  so 
that  we  should  not  be  surprised  by  any  one  coming  up 
from  below.  The  Japanese  boy  served  our  coffee,  and 
when  he  was  gone  Hilda  continued  her  subject,  speak- 
ing very  seriously. 

"  He  dees  not  understand  her  at  all,  as  I  have  said. 
Since  she  was  a  baby  she  has  had  her  own  way  in 
everything,  without  check  or  hindrance  from  him,  and 
of  course  no  one  else  dared  to  check  or  hinder  her. 
Now  she  is  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  it 
he  imagines  that  discipline  can  be  enforced  at  this  late 
hour  he  is  very  much  mistaken." 

"  Is  he  trying  to  enforce  discipline?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is.  He  has  foolishly  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  will  '  for  the  girVi  good.  That,  of  course,  is 
all  he  thin;  i,— dear,  generous-hearted  man  that  he 
is  I  But  if  he  goes  on  there  will  be  a  tragedy,  and  I 
want  you  to  warn  him." 

"  I  dare  not  interfere,  Hilda." 
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"  Why  not?  Ha>cn't  you  a  very  great  liking  for 
him?" 

"  Yes,  I  have.  I  would  do  alnr^st  anything  in  the 
world  for  him." 

"  Then  do  what  I  tell  you." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  S  "  him  privately  in  his  office,  and  tell  him  to  leave 
his  daughter  alone.  Warn  him  that  if  he  does  not  there 
will  be  a  tragedy." 

"  Tell  me  exactly  what  you  mean." 

"  She  will  commit  suicide." 

This  statement,  solemnly  given,  seemed  to  me  so  ut- 
terly absurd  that  it  relieved  the  tension  which  was 
creeping  into  the  occasion.  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair 
and  laughed  until  I  saw  a  look  of  pained  surprise  come 
into  Hilda's  face,  which  instantly  sobered  me. 

"  Really,  Hilda,  you  are  the  very  best  girl  in  the 
world,  yet  it  is  you  who  do  not  understand  that  young 
woman.  She  is  too  thoroughly  selfish  to  commit  su' • 
cide,  or  to  do  anything  else  to  her  own  injury." 

"  Suicide,"  said  Hilda  gravely,  "  is  not  always  a  mat- 
ter of  calculation,  but  often  the  act  of  a  moment 
of  frenzy, — at  least  so  it  will  be  in  Gertrude  Hemster's 
case  if  her  father  now  attempts  to  draw  tight  the  reins 
of  authority.  He  will  madden  her,  and  you  have  no 
conception  of  tlie  depth  of  bitterness  that  is  in  her  na- 
ture. If  it  occurs  to  her  in  her  next  extravagant  tan- 
trum that  by  killing  herself  she  will  break  her  father's 
heart,  which  undoubtedly  would  be  the  case,  she  is 
quite  capable  of  plunging  into  the  sea,  or  sending  a  re- 
volver bullet  through  her  head.    I  have  been  convinced 
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of  this  for  some  time  past,  but  I  never  thought  her 
fat^r  would  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  change  the  drifting 
line  of  conduct  he  has  always  held  in  regard  to  her." 

"  My  dear  Hilda,  you  are  not  consistent.  Do  you 
remember  an  occasion,  which  to  tell  the  truth  I  am 
loth  to  recall,  when  you  said  if  her  father  treated  her 
as  I  had  done  her  character  would  be  much  more  ami- 
able than  it  now  appears  to  be  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  said  that,  Mr.  Tremome.  I  may 
have  hinted  that  if  her  father  had  taken  a  more  strenu- 
ous attit'  le  in  the  past,  he  would  not  have  such  a  diffi- 
cult task  before  him  in  the  present,  or  I  may  have  said 
that  a  husband  might  tame  tlie  shrew.  The  latter,  I  be- 
lieve, would  lead  to  either  a  reformation  or  the  divorce 
court,  I  don't  quite  know  which.  Or  perhaps  even 
then  there  might  be  a  tragedy ;  but  it  would  be  the  hus- 
band who  would  suffer,  not  herself.  A  man  she  mar- 
ried might  control  her.  It  would  really  be  an  interest- 
ing experiment,  and  no  one  can  predict  whether  it 
would  turn  out  well  or  ill ;  but  her  father  cannot  con- 
trol her  because  all  these  years  of  affectionate  neglect 
are  behind  him,  years  in  which  he  was  absorbed  in  busi- 
ness, leaving  the  forming  of  her  character  to  hirelings, 
thinking  that  because  he  paid  them  well  they  would  do 
their  duty,  whereas  the  high  salary  merely  made  them 
anxious  to  retain  their  positions  at  any  cost  of  flattery 
and  indulgence  to  their  pupil." 

"  Then,  Hilda,  why  don't  you  speak  to  him  about  it  ? 
You  have  known  him  for  more  years  than  I  have  days, 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  t^e  it  kindlier  from  you  than 
from  me." 
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"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  spoken  to  him.  I 
spoke  to  him  last  night  when  we  were  both  waiting  for 
that  flare  from  the  shore  at  Chemulpo.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  my  talk  had  any  effect  or  not,  for  he  said 
nothing,  beyond  thanking  me  for  my  advice.  I  see 
to-day  that  it  has  had  no  effect.  So  now  I  beg  you  to 
try." 

"  But  if  you  'ailed,  how  could  I  hope  to  succeed?  " 

"  I  '11  tell  you  why.  In  the  first  place  because  you 
are  the  cause  of  this  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hemster." 

"I  the  cause?" 

"  Certainly.  He  has  undoubtedly  a  great  liking  for 
you,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  known  you  so  short 
a  time.  In  some  unexplainable  way  he  has  come  to 
look  at  his  daughter  through  your  cye^,  and  I  think  he 
is  startled  at  the  vision  he  has  seen.  But  he  does  not 
take  sufficient  account  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  dealing 
now  with  a  little  girl,  but  with  a  grown  woman.  I  no- 
ticed the  gradual  change  in  his  manner  during  our  stay 
at  the  Palace,  and  it  became  much  more  marked  on  the 
way  back  to  Chemulpo,  after  we  had  left  you  alone  bat- 
tling with  the  savages  of  Seoul.  You  have  said  you 
were  in  no  real  danger,  but  Mr.  Hemster  did  not  think 
so,  and  he  seemed  greatly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  a 
comparative  stranger  should  cheerfully  insist  on  jeop- 
ardizing his  life  for  the  safety  of  our  party,  and  to  my 
deep  anxiety  his  demeanour  toward  his  daughter  was  at 
first  severe  and  then  harsh,  for  he  roundly  accused  her 
of  being  the  cause  of  our  difficulties.  I  shall  pass  over 
the  storm  that  ensued,  merely  saying  that  it  took  our 
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whole  force  to  prevent  Mim  Henwtcr  from  returning 

to  Seoul." 

"Great  Heavens!"  I  exclaimed,  "  surely  that  was 
mere  pretence  on  her  part ;  sheer  bravada" 

"  Not  altogether.    It  was  grim  determination  to  do 
the  thing  that  would  immediately  hurt  her  father,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  would  have  happened  if  she  had  es- 
caped from  us.    It  had  the  instant  effect  of  subduing 
him,  bringing  him  practically  to  his  knees  before  her. 
So  she  sulked  all  the  way  to  Chemulpo,  and  I  expected 
that  the  brief  assumption  of  authority  had  ended ;  but 
while  we  were  rowing  out  to  the  yacht  he  spoke  very 
sharply  to  her,  and  I  saw  with  regret  that  his  determi- 
nation was  at  least  equal  to  hers.    Therefore  I  spoke  to 
him  after  she  had  gone  to  her  room,  and  he  said  very 
little  one  way  or  the  other.    Now  he  appears  to  think 
that  as  he  has  got  her  safely  on  his  yacht  once  more  he 
can  bend  her  to  his  will,  and  I  am  terrified  at  the  out- 
look." 
"  Wey,  it  does  n't  look  enticing,  does  it?  " 
"  No,  it  does  n't,  so  won't  you  please  talk  with  him 
for  his  own  sake?" 

"  I'd  rather  face  the  Emperor  of  Corea  again,  or  his 
amiable  subjects  in  mass  meeting  assembled,  but  I  *11 
do  it  for  your  sake.  Oh,  yes,  and  for  his  sake,  too ;  I 
would  do  anything  I  could  to  make  matters  easy  for 
Mr.  Hemster." 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  said  the  girl  simply,  leaning 
back  in  her  chair  with  a  sigh  of  contentment.    "  Now 
let  us  talk  of  something  else." 
"  With  ali  my  heart,  Hilda.    I  Ve  been  wanting  to 
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Ulk  of  something  else  ever  since  your  very  abrupt  de- 
parture last  night.    Now  am  I  overconfident  in  taking 

^''mV,"?,^"*'  ■'^•°"  ^''"^  "  equivalent  to  the  mono- 
syllabic  'Yes  ?" 

The  girl  laughed  and  coloured,  visibly  embarrassed. 
She  darted  a  quick  glance  at  me,  then  veiled  her  eyes 
again. 

"  The  brief  action,  u  you  call  it.  teems  rather  impul- 
sive now  in  the  glare  of  daylight,  and  was  equivalent 
to  much  more  than  the  monosyllable  '  Yes.'    Three 
times  as  much.    It  was  equivalent  to  the  trisyllable 
Sympathy.'    I  was  merely  expressing  sympathv  " 
"Was  that  all?"  *^    y»np«ny. 

"  Wasn't  that  more  than  enough?  I  have  tliought 
since,  with  shame,  that  my  action  was  just  a  trifle  over- 
bold,  and  I  fear  you  are  of  the  same  opinion,  although 
too  kmd  hearted  to  show  it" 

breV^^^""^^^''  t'^ought  was    a    protest  against  ito 

''  But  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  you  know." 

"Yes,  Hilda,"  said  I,  leaning  forward  toward  her. 

but  not  the  soul  of  kissing.    If  my  right  arm  had  not 

temporarily  lost  its  power  you  had  never  escaped  with 

the  celerity  you  did.    '  Man  wants  but  little  here  below.' 

and  I  want  that  little  monosyllable  rather  than  the  laree 

"  For  ever  is  a  long  time."  she  answered  dreamily, 
her  eyes  partially  closed. 

"  Miss  Strctton,  will  you  oblige  me  by  going  down- 
staxrs;  I  wish  to  talk  to  Mr.  Trcmome." 
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The  wordi,  iharp  tnd  d^itive,  cut  like  t  knife,  tnd. 
tuning  to  my  feet  in  amaxement,  I  taw  that  Gertrude 
Hcmiter  ttor  I  before  ui,  her  brow  a  thundercloud. 
Turning  from  her  beautiful  but  forbidding  counte« 
nance  to  aee  the  effect  of  her  peremptory  sentence  upon 
my  dear  companion,  I  found  the  chair  empty,  and  the 
ipace  around  me  vacant  as  if  the  had  vamahed  into 
invisibility  through  the  malign  uKaatatton  of  a  tor- 
ceresa. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

'ILL  you  be  seated,  Miss  Hemster?"  I 
said  with  such  calmness  as  I  could 
bring  to  my  command. 

"  No,  I  won't,"  she  snapped,  Hke  the  click  of  a  rifle. 

I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  this  girl  always  called 
forth  hitherto  unsuspected  discourtesy  which  I  regret 
to  admit  seems  to  lie  very  deep  in  my  nature.  I  was 
bitterly  angry  at  her  rude  dismissal  of  Hilda  Stretton. 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  stand  then ! "  I  retorted  with  inex- 
cusable lack  of  chivalry,  and,  that  my  culpability  should 
be  complete,  immediately  slammed  myself  emphatically 
down  into  the  chair  from  which  I  had  just  risen.  As  I 
came  down  with  a  thump  that  made  the  wicker  chair 
groan  in  protest,  the  look  the  lady  bestowed  upon  me 
must  have  resembled  that  of  the  Medusa  which  turned 
people  into  stone. 

"  Well,  you  arc  polite,  I  must  say,"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  malicious  swish  of  her  skirts  as  she  walked  to 
and  fro  before  me. 

"  You  so  monopolize  all  politeness  on  board  this 
yacht,"  was  my  unmannerly  rejoinder,  "  that  there  is 
none  of  it  left  for  the  rest  of  us." 

She  stopped  in  her  rapid  walk  and  faced  me. 

"  You  're  a  brute,"  she  said  deliberately. 

"  You  expressed  that  opinion  before.  Why  not  try 
something  original  ?  " 
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"Do  you  think  that  is  a  gentlemanly  remark  to 
make  ? "  she  asked. 

"  No,  I  don't.  Some  years  of  vagabondage  coupled 
with  more  recent  events  have  destroyed  all  claim  I  ever 
possessed  to  being  a  gentleman." 

"  You  admit,  then,  you  are  the  scum  of  the  earth." 

"  Oh,  certainly." 

Suddenly  she  flounced  herself  down  in  the  chair 
Hilda  had  occupied,  and  stared  at  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments.   Then  she  said  in  a  voice  much  modified : 

"What  were  you  and  Miss  Stretton  discussing  so 
earnestly  when  I  came  up  ?  " 

"Didn't  you  hear?" 

"  No.  I  am  no  eavesdropper,  but  I  know  you  were 
talking  of  me." 

"  Ah,  then  you  did  n't  hear." 

"  I  told  you  I  did  n't,  but  I  tell  you  what  I  suspect." 

"  Then  your  suspicions  are  entirely  unfounded,  Miss 
Hemster." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  but  I  '11  say  this  for  you ;  how- 
ever much  of  a  beast  you  may  be,  you  are  rather  un- 
handy at  a  lie ;  so  if  you  wish  to  convince  me  that  you 
are  speaking  the  truth,  you  must  tell  me,  without  taking 
time  to  consider,  what  you  were  talking  about  if  you 
were  not  talking  of  me." 

All  this  was  uttered  at  lightning  speed. 

"  I  need  no  time  for  consideration  to  answer  that 
question.    We  were  talking  of  ourselves." 

"  What  were  you  saying  ?  Come  now,  out  with  it  if 
you  dare.  I  can  see  by  your  face  you  are  trying  to 
make  up  something." 
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"  Really,  you  underestimate  ray  courage,  Miss  Hem- 
ster.  I  was  asking  Hilda  Stretton  to  do  me  the  honour 
of  marrying  me,  and  she  was  about  to  reply  when  you 
cut  short  a  conference  so  absorbing  that  we  had  not 
noticed  your  approach." 

This  explanation  seemed  to  be  so  unexpected  that  for 
a  moment  the  young  woman  sat  breathless  and  expres- 
sionless. Then  she  gradually  sank  back  in  her  chair 
with  closed  eyes,  all  colour  leaving  her  face. 

Now,  I  am  we''  aware  of  the  effect  the  words  just 
written  will  have  on  the  mind  of  the  indulgent  reader. 
She  will  think  I  'm  trying  to  hint  that  the  girl,  despite 
her  actions,  was  in  love  with  me.  I  beg  to  state  that 
I  am  no  such  conceited  ass  as  the  above  paragraph 
would  imply.  My  wife  has  always  held  that  Gertrude 
Hemster  was  in  love  with  me,  but  that  is  merely  the 
prejudiced  view  of  an  affectionate  woman,  and  I  have 
ever  strenuously  combated  it.  The  character  of  Ger- 
trude Hemster  has  for  long  been  a  puzzle  to  me,  and 
I  can  hardly  expect  the  credence  of  the  reader  when  I 
say  that  I  have  toned  down  her  words  and  actions 
rather  than  exaggerated  them.  But  my  own  theory  of 
the  case  is  this :  Miss  Hemster  had  an  inordinate  love 
of  conquest  and  power.  I  think  I  should  have  got 
along  better  with  her  if  I  had  proposed  to  her  and 
taken  my  rejectiai  in  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit. 
That  she  would  have  rejected  me,  I  am  as  positive  as 
that  I  breathe.  I  am  equally  certain  that,  while  she 
would  have  scorned  to  acknowledge  me  as  a  favoured 
lover,  she  was  nevertheless  humiliated  to  know  tliat  I 
had  given  preference  to  one  upon  whom  she  rather 
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looked  down,— one  whom  she  regarded  as  a  recipient 
of  her  own  bounty, — and  the  moment  I  made  my  con- 
fession I  was  sorry  I  had  done  so,  for  Hilda's  sake. 

It  has  also  been  hinted, — I  shall  not  say  by  whom, — 
that  I  was  on  a  fair  way  of  being  in  love  with  Gertrude 
Hemster  if  everything  had  progressed  favourably.  I 
need  hardly  point  out  to  the  reader  the  utter  crroneous- 
ness  of  this  surmise.  I  do  not  deny  that  during  the 
first  day  of  our  acquaintance  I  was  greatly  attracted 
by  her,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  wonderfully  interested 
in  her.  I  had  never  met  any  one  just  like  her  before, 
nor  have  I  since  for  that  matter.  But  that  I  was  even 
on  the  verge  of  being  in  love  with  her  I  emphatically 
deny.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  confessing  that  she  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  I  have  ever  seen,  when  it 
pleased  her  to  be  gracious.  She  would  certainly  have 
made  a  superb  actress  if  Fortune  had  cast  her  role 
upon  the  stage.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  never  under- 
stood this  woman,  or  comprehended  her  lightning 
changes  of  character.  I  do  not  know  to  this  day 
whether  she  was  merely  a  shallow  vixen  or  a  crea- 
ture of  deep  though  uncontrolled  passion.  I  therefore 
content  myself  with  setting  down  here,  as  accurately 
as  possible,  what  happened  on  the  various  occasions  of 
which  I  speak,  so  that  each  reader  may  draw  her  own 
conclusions,  if  indeed  there  are  any  conclusions  to  be 
drawn,  and  I  do  this  as  truthfully  as  may  be,  at  the 
risk  of  some  misunderstanding  of  my  own  position,  as 
in  the  present  instance. 

The  silence  which  followed  my  announcement  was  at 
last  broken  by  a  light  sarcastic  laugh. 
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"  Ideally,  Mr.  Tremorne,"  she  said,  "  it  is  not  very 
flattering  to  me  to  suppose  that  I  am  interested  in  the 
love  affairs  of  the  servants'  hall." 

I  bowed  my  acknowledgment  of  this  thrust. 
"  My  statement,  Miss  Hemster,  was  not  made  for 
your  entertainment,  or  with  any  hope  that  it  would  en- 
gage your  attention,  but  merely  as  an  answer  to  your 
direct  question." 

"  So  two  penniless  paupers  are  going  to  unite  their 
fortunes ! " 
"  Penniless,  only  relatively  so ;  paupers,  no." 
"  Nothing  added  to  nothing  makes  how  much,  Mr. 
Trsmorne  ?  " 
••  Madam,  I  am  an  Oxford  man." 
"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it? " 
'*  Much.    Cambridge  is  the  mathematical  university. 
I  never  was  good  at  figures." 
"  Perhaps  that 's  why  you  threw  away  your  money." 
"  Perhaps.    Still,  the  money  I  threw  away  yesterday 
belonged  to  your  father." 

"  Is  that  to  remind  me  of  the  debt  I  am  supposed  to 
owe  you  ?  " 

"  You  owe  me  nothing.  If  anybody  owes  me  any- 
thing I  am  certain  Mr.  Hemster  will  discharge  the  debt 
with  his  usual  generosity." 
"  Oh,  you  are  counting  on  that,  are  you?  " 
"  We  have  Biblical  assurance.  Miss  Hemster,  of  the 
fact  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  My  hire  is 
all  I  expect,  and  all  I  shall  accept." 

"  Well,  it  is  my  hope  that  your  term  of  employment 
will  be  as  short  as  possible ;  therefore  I  ask  you  to  re- 
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sign  your  position  as  soon  as  we  reach  Nagasaki.  Your 
presence  on  this  ship  is  odious  to  me." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that." 

"  Then  you  won't  resign  ?  " 

"  I  say  that  I  am  sorry  my  presence  on  this  ship  is 
odious  to  you." 

"  You  can  at  once  solve  the  problem  by  resigning,  as 
I  have  suggested." 

"  I  dispute  your  right  to  make  suggestions  to  me. 
If  you  want  me  to  leave  the  yacht,  ask  your  father  to 
discharge  me." 

"  There  is  always  a  certain  humiliation  in  abrupt  dis- 
missal. If  you  do  not  go  voluntarily,  and  without 
telling  my  father  that  I  have  asked  you  to  resign,  I 
shall  put  Hilda  Stretton  ashore  at  Nagasaki  with 
money  enough  to  pay  her  passage  home." 

"How  generous  of  you!    First-class  or  steerage?" 

Her  face  became  a  flame  of  fire,  and  she  clenched  her 
hands  till  the  nails  bit  the  pink  palms. 

"  You  sneaking  reptile  1 "  she  cried,  her  voice  trem- 
bling with  anger ;  "  you  backbiting,  underhand  beast  I 
What  lies  have  you  dared  tell  my  father  about  me  ? " 

"  You  are  under  some  strange  misapprehension,  Miss 
Hemster,"  I  replied,  with  a  coolness  which  earned  my 
mental  approbation,  fervently  hoping  at  the  same  time 
that  I  might  continue  to  maintain  control  over  my  de- 
plorable temper;  "you  have  jumped  at  a  conclusion 
not  borne  out  by  fact.  I  assure  you  I  have  never  dis- 
cussed you  with  your  father,  and  should  not  venture  to 
do  so." 

I  remembered  the  moment  I  had  spoken  that  I  had 
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just  promised  another  lady  to  do  that  very  thing. 
What  everybody  says  must  be  true  when  they  state  that 
my  thoughts  are  awkward  and  ungainly,  rarely  coming 
up  to  the  starting-point  until  too  late.  I  fear  this  tardy 
recollection  brought  the  colour  to  my  face,  for  the 
angry  eyes  of  the  girl  were  upon  me,  and  she  evidently 
misread  this  untimely  flushing.  She  leaned  across  the 
little  wicker  table  and  said  in  a  calm,  unruffled  voice, 
marked  with  the  bitterness  of  hate : 
"  You  are  a  liar." 

I  rose  to  my  feet  with  the  intention  of  leaving  her, 
but  she  sprang  up  with  a  nimbleness  superior  to  my 
own,  and  before  I  was  aware  of  what  she  was  about  she 
thrust  her  two  hands  against  my  breast  and  plumped 
me  unexpectedly  down  into  my  chair  again.  It  was  a 
ludicrous  and  humiliating  situation,  but  I  was  too 
angry  to  laugh  about  it.  Standing  over  me,  she  hissed 
down  at  me: 
"  You  heard  what  I  said." 

"  Perfectly,  and  I  am  resolved  that  there  shall  be  no 
further  communication  between  us." 

"  Oh,  are  you?    Well,  you  '11  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say,  or  I  '11  add  '  coward '  to  '  liar.'    Either  you  or 
Hilda  Stretton  has  been  poisoning  my  father's  mind 
against  me.    Which  was  it?" 
"  It  was  I,  of  course." 
"  Then  you  admit  you  are  a  liar?  " 
•"AH  men  are  liars,'  said  the  Psalmist,  so  why 
should  I  be  an  exception?"  ^ 

"  You  are  very  good  at  quoting  the  Bible,  are  n  t 
you  ?   Why  don't  you  live  up  to  it  ?  " 
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"  I  should  be  the  better  man  if  I  did." 

"  Will  you  resign  at  Nagasaki,  then  ?  " 

"I  shall  do  exactly  what  your  father  orders  me 
to  do." 

"  That  is  precisely  the  answer  I  should  have  expected 
from  a  mud-wallower  who  came  to  us  from  the  gutter." 

"  You  are  mistaken.    I  lived  up  on  a  hill." 

"  Well,  I  give  you  warning,  that  if  you  don't  leave 
this  yacht  you  will  regret  it." 

"  I  shall  probably  regret  the  tender  memories  of  your 
conversation,  Miss  Hemstcr;  but  if  you  think  to 
frighten  me  I  beg  to  point  out  that  it  is  really  yourself 
who  is  in  danger,  as  you  might  know  if  experience 
taught  the  class  of  persons  it  is  said  to  teach.  You 
have  called  me  a  brute  and  a  beast  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
and  have  partly  persuaded  me  that  you  are  right. 
Now  the  danger  to  you  lies  in  the  fact  that  you  will  go 
just  a  step  too  far  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and  then  I 
shall  pick  you  up  and  throw  you  overboard.  Now  al- 
low me  to  say  that  you  have  about  reached  the  limit, 
likewise  to  inform  you  that  I  shall  not  resign." 

I  now  arose,  confronting  her,  and  flung  the  wicker 
chair  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck.  Then,  taking  off 
my  hat,  I  left  her  standing  there. 
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I  AM  tired  of  my  own  shortcomings,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  reader  is  also,  if  she  has  read  this  far. 
I  shall  therefore  make  no  attempt  to  excuse  my 
language  toward  Gertrude  Hemster.    The  heated  con- 
versation in  which  we  indulged  had,  however,  one  ef- 
fect upon  my  future  course.    I  resolved  not  to  say  a 
word  to  her   father  against   his  treatment  of   her. 
Whatever  the  old  gentleman  had  said  to  her,  it  could 
not  have  been  cruder  or  ruder  than  the  language  which 
I  had  myself  employed.    Therefore  I  felt  it  would  be 
ludicrous  for  me  to  act  the  part  of  censor  or  adviser. 
I  had  shown  my  own  unfitness  for  either  of  those  roles. 
Besides  this,  I  had  been  convinced  that  Hilda  Stretton 
was  entirely  mistaken   in   thinking   that  the  young 
woman  would  commit  suicide  or  do  any  injury  to  her- 
self.   My  summing  up  of  her  character  led  me  to  the 
belief  that  although  she  would  be  quite  willing  to  inflict 
pain  upon  others,  she  would  take  good  care  not  to  act 
to  her  own  discomfort.    Seizing  the  first  opportunity 
that  presented  itself,  I  told  Miss  Stretton  my  determi- 
nation, and,  while  she  did  not  agree  with  me,  she  made 
no  effort  to  induce  me  to  forego  niy  resolution. 

The  bustle  pertaining  to  our  safe  arrival  at  Nagasaki 
drove  all  other  subjects  from  my  mind,  and  I  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  my  recent  troubles  and  quarrels 
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•rose  through  the  well-known  activity  of  Satan  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  idle  hand*.  We  were  now  busy 
enough.  There  had  accumulated  at  Nagasaki  a  mass 
of  letters  and  a  bundle  of  cablegrams  for  Mr.  Hemster 
which  required  his  immediate  attention,  and  in  his  dis- 
posal of  these  messages  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
business  man  he  really  was.  However  lax  he  might 
have  proved  in  his  conduct  toward  his  only  daughter, 
he  showed  himself  a  very  Napoleon  in  the  way  he  faced 
the  problems  presented  to  him,  settling  momentous 
affairs  thousands  of  miles  away  by  the  dispatch  of  a 
code  word  or  two. 

In  all  this,  so  far  as  my  abilities  permitted,  I  was  his 
humble  assistant,  and  I  found  myself  filled  with  ad- 
miration and  astonishment  at  his  powers  of  concen- 
tration and  the  brilliancy  of  his  methods.    The  little 
naphtha  launch  was  kept  running  backward  and  for- 
ward between  the  yacht  and  the  telegraph  office,  and 
durmg  the  long  day  that  followed  our  arrival  at  Naga- 
saki that  roll-top  desk  was  a  centre  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity vastly  diflfercnt  in  its  efficiency  from  the  laay 
routine  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.    My  own  nervous  tension  kept  me  going 
until  the  long  day  had  passed,  and  the  time  seemed  as 
but  a  few  minutes.    At  the  end  I  was  as  tired  as  if  I 
had  spent  twelve  hours  continuously  on  the  football 
field,  and  for  the  firsf  time  in  my  life  I  realized  how 
men  are  burnt  up  in  their  pursuit  of  the  mighty  dol- 
lar.   My  natural  inclination  was  to  doubt  whet»--r  the 
^e  was  worth  the  candle,  but  during  the  prog.    ^  of 
the  game  there  was  no  question,  for  it  held  on  the  alert 
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every  faculty  a  man  potteised,  and  I  could  well  btlieve 
that  it  might  exert  a  fascination  that  indulgence  in  mere 
gambling  could  never  equal. 

Silas  K.  Hemster  himself  was  like  a  man  trans- 
formed; the  eyes  which  I  had  hitherto  considered  dull 
and  uninteresting  became  aglow  with  the  excitement 
of  battle.  His  face  was  keen,  stern,  and  relentless ;  I 
saw  he  was  an  enemy  who  gave  no  quarter  and  ex- 
pected none.  Hi*  orders  to  me  were  sharp  and  de- 
cisive, and  I  no  more  thought  of  questioning  them  than 
of  offering  unsought  advice  regarding  them.  He  was 
like  an  exiled  monarch  come  again  to  his  throne ;  for 
the  nrst  time  in  our  brief  acquaintance  I  had  seen  the 
real  Hemster,  and  the  sight  had  given  mc  a  feeling  of 
my  own  inane  inadequacy  in  the  scheme  of  things  here 
below.  When  at  last  the  day  was  don«*  his  face  re- 
laxed, and  he  leaned  back  in  his  swivel  chair,  regard- 
ing wie  with  eyes  that  had  taken  on  their  old  kindliness. 
He  seemed  enlivened  rather  than  exhausted  by  the  con- 
test, as  if  he  had  taken  a  sip  of  the  elixir  of  youth. 

••  Well,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  you  're  tired  out.  You 
look  as  if  you  had  been  running  a  race." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  've  been  doing,  sir." 

The  old  gentleman  laughed. 

"  Let 's  see,"  he  mused  ruminatingly,  "  did  we  have 

lunch  or  not  ?  " 

"  You  consumed  a  sandwich  which  I  placed  on  your 
desk,  Mr.  Hemster,  and  I  bolted  another  during  one 
of  my  rushes  for  the  dispatch-boat." 

Again  he  laughed. 

"  I  had  forgotten,"  he  said,  "  but  we  will  enjoy  our 
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dinner  all  the  more  when  we  lit  down  to  it.    Confeta 
that  you  *re  used  up." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  feel  just  at  active  as  I  did  in  the 
morning." 

The  old  gentleman  shook  his  head  -.  '.*h  a  slow  mo- 
tion that  had  something  of  pity  in  it. 

"You  English  have  no  aptitude  tor  business.  It 
•hows  the  decadent  state  of  Europe  that  Britain  hat 
held  supremacy  on  that  continent  for  so  long." 

"  I  should  be  sorry,  sir,  if  you  took  me  for  a  typical 
example  of  the  English  business  man.  I  doubt  if  in 
any  respect  I  am  a  credit  to  my  country,  still  I  am  not 
such  an  idiot  as  to  suppose  I  shine  as  a  man  of  affairs. 
My  training  has  been  against  me,  even  if  I  had  any 
natural  aptitude  for  commerce,  which  I  doubt.  Still, 
we  are  supposed  to  possess  some  creditable  captains  of 
industry  on  our  little  island." 

"  Supposed !  That  's  just  it,  and  the  supposition 
holds  good  until  they  are  up  against  something  better. 
Now,  if  you  were  in  Chicago,  and  you  wished  me  to 
join  you  in  a  deal  while  I  was  cruising  on  the  coast  of 
Japan,  what  would  you  do? " 

"  I  should  write  you  a  letter  explaining  the  project 
I  had  to  put  before  you." 

"Quite  so.  You  would  n't  go  to  the  expense  of 
cabling  the  whole  thing,  would  you  ? " 

"If  the  scheme  was  important  enough  I  might  go 
to  that  cost." 

The  old  gentleman  held  in  his  hand  two  or  three 
cable  messages  which  I  had  not  seen,  also  a  letter  or 
two. 
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"  Now,  htts  ;•  a  man,"  he  Mid,  "  who  hai  hit  upon 
a  plan  I  have  often  thought  of  myielf.  He  ha«,  ha 
telU  me,  nude  a  combination  which  potietfci  consid- 
erable itrcngth,  but  in  order  to  be  impregnable  h« 
needs  my  co-operation.  He  cable*  the  points  very  con- 
cisely, and  puts  his  case  with  a  good  deal  of  power ; 
but  that  cablegram  is  merely  an  advance  agent  for  him- 
self, expensive  as  it  is.  His  object  is  to  hold  me  at 
Yokohama  until  he  can  arrive.  He  actually  croMcs 
the  continent  to  San  Francisco,  and  takes  the  first 
steamer  for  Japan.  I  received  his  cablegram  at  Yoko- 
hama, but  did  not  wait  for  him.  I  sent  off  a  word  or 
two  myself  to  Chicago,  asking  ccmfidential  information 
which  I  have  now  received.  Just  before  we  left  for 
Corea  I  got  a  telegram  from  this  man  in  Yokohama, 
asking  me  to  wait  for  him  at  Nagasaki,  which  I  did  not 
do,  because  I  wished  to  impress  on  the  energetic  indi- 
vidual that  I  was  not  anxious  to  fall  in  with  his  plan, 
und  I  knew  tliat,  having  come  so  far,  he  wouid  not  re- 
turn without  seeing  me.  Meanwhile  I  determined  to 
find  out  whether  his  combination  is  as  strong  as  he  said 
it  was,  and  this  information  is  now  in  my  possession. 
Also,  I  wished  on  my  own  account  to  make  a  combine 
so  formidable  that  whether  I  gave  my  adherence  to  the 
one  or  the  other  my  weight  would  tip  the  beam  in  fa- 
vour of  the  one  I  joined.  This  combination  also  has 
been  completed,  anfl  I  hold  the  balance,  of  course. 
Our  friviid  who  has  come  over  from  Japan  probably 
does  not  know  that  there  is  any  opposition  to  his 
scheme,  and  no  one  in  the  world  except  yourself  and 
myself  and  a  man  in  Chicago  knows  I  have  anything 
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to  do  with  the  other  combine.  You  tee  I  •<.i  juit 
yachting  for  pleasure  and  for  heahh,  and  am  reluctant 
to  toiKh  businfM  at  alt.  At  least,  that  is  the  informa* 
tion  which  I  intend  to  be  imparted  to  our  friend,  who 
is  now  impatiently  awaiting  me  at  the  Nagasaki  Hotel. 
Vou  might  think  that  I  should  invite  him  to  come 
aboard  my  yacht  and  talk  the  matter  over,  or  that  I 
should  go  ashore  and  visit  him,  which  he  asks  me  to 
do;  but  I  shall  do  neither.  You  see  I  want  Mr.  John 
C.  CantmerfcM'd  to  realize  that  he  is  not  nearly  so  im* 
portant  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  America  as  he  sup- 
poses himself  to  be." 

"John  C  CammerfordI"  I  cried  in  amazement. 
"  I  think  I  have  met  him  in  New  York,  though  it  may 
not  be  the  same  man." 

"Well.the  name  is  not  a  common  one.and  ifyouknow 
him,  all  the  better.  I  now  instruct  you  to  call  on  him 
first  thing  to-morrow  morning.  You  will  notice  that 
I  have  trusted  you  fully  in  this  matter  by  giving  you 
information  which  must  not  leak  through  to  Cammer- 
ford.  You  will  tell  him,  however,  that  his  combina- 
tion is  not  the  only  one  in  the  United  States,  and  if  I  'm 
to  join  his  he  must  prove  to  me  that  it  is  stronger  than 
the  opposition.  He  must  give  you  a  list  of  the  firms 
he  has  combined,  and  he  will  have  to  sliow  you  the 
original  documents  pertaining  to  the  optk*-.is  he  has  re- 
ceived. I  want  to  know  how  long  his  options  last. 
They  will  probably  have  at  least  six  months'  life,  or  he 
could  never  hav?  taken  this  journey  to  see  me.  If  he 
satisfies  you  that  his  combination  is  genuine,  and  that 
his  optiwis  have  still  several  months  to  run,  then  I  shall 
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consent  to  meet  him.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  or  if  he 
refuses  to  do  it,  I  shall  send  a  few  c-  b^es  which  will 
certainly  upset  his  apple-cart  bef  re  he  reaili-s  San 
Francisco.  You  will  not  promise  .inyihing  i>n  v  ly  be- 
half, and  I  should  have  no  objectiou  if  he  ii  lagines 
that  my  lack  of  eagerness  in  meeting  him  is  i.'.used  by 
the  fact  that  the  other  combination  appears  to  me  the 
stronger." 

"  Would  you  mind  my  sending  to  him  your  card  in- 
stead of  my  own?  He  might  possibly  refuse  to  meet 
me  if  I  sent  in  the  name  of  Tremome." 

"  That  's  all  right.  Use  my  card  if  you  wish.  The 
main  point  is  that  you  get  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible, and  give  as  little  in  return  as  may  be.  There  's 
the  dinner  gong,  and  I  'm  quite  ready  to  meet  what- 
ever 's  on  the  table.    Come  along." 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  I  went  ashore,  and, 
arriving  at  the  Nagasaki  Hotel,  sent  up  Mr.  Hemster's 
card  to  Mr.  John  C.  Cammerford,  and  was  promptly 
admitted  to  his  presence.  He  occupied  what  I  took  to 
be  the  finest  suite  of  rooms  in  the  hotel,  and  had  a  large 
table  placed  near  the  principal  window  of  his  sitting- 
room,  so  that  his  back  was  to  the  light,  which  shone 
full  on  the  face  of  any  visitor  who  called  upon  him.  It 
was  quite  evident  to  me  that  Mr,  Cammerford  hoped 
to  impress  Silas  K.  Hemster  with  the  fact  that  he  was 
carrying  on  great  affairs  right  here  in  Japan  similar  to 
those  that  occupied  his  attention  in  Chicago.  The  table 
was  littered  with  papers,  and  Cammerford  sat  busily 
writing  as  if  every  moment  was  of  importance.  All 
his  plans  for  the  impression  of  a  visitor  fell  to  pieces 
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like  a  house  of  cards  when  the  astonished  man  saw 
who  was  approaching  him.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  with 
a  cry  of  dismay  and  backed  toward  the  window.  From 
his  position  I  could  not  very  well  read  the  expression 
on  his  face,  but  it  seemed  to  be  one  of  fear. 

"  I  'm  expecting  another  man,"  he  cried,  "  you  have 
no  right  here.    Get  out." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Cammerford,  I  have  a 
right  here,  and  I  have  come  to  talk  business." 

"What  are  you  following  me  for?  Why  are  you 
here  ? "  he  cried. 

"  I  am  here  as  the  representative  of  Silas  K.  Hem- 
ster,  of  Chicago,  and  with  his  permission  I  sent  up  his 
card  to  you." 

Gradually  his  self-possession  returned  to  him,  but  he 
took  care  to  keep  the  table  between  himself  and  me. 
He  indulged  in  a  little  cynical  laugh. 

"  You  took  me  by  surprise,  Mr.  Tremorne.  I — I 
thought  perhaps  you  intended  trying  to  collect — a — 
a  little  account  of  your  own." 

"  No,  I  came  entirely  on  Mr.  Hemster's  behalf. 
Have  I  your  permission  to  be  seated?  " 

"  Certainly.  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  and,  saying  this 
with  an  effort  at  bluflf  geniality,  he  placed  himself  in 
the  chair  he  had  so  abruptly  vacated. 

"  I  thought,  as  I  said  before,"  he  added,  with  another 
uneasy  laugh,  "  that  you  had  some  notion  of  collecting 
a  little  money  from  me.  The  last  time  we  met  you  held 
a  very  mistaken  view  of  the  business  matter  in  which 
we  had  been  associated.  I  assure  you  now  —  you 
wouldn't    listen    then  —  that   everything    done    was 
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strictly  legal,  and  no  one  was  more  sorry  than  I  that 
the  deal  did  not  prove  as  successful  as  we  had  both 
ho:-d." 

"  You  cover  me  with  confusion,  Mr.  Cammerford. 
I  have  no  remembrance  that  I  ever  disputed  the  legality 
of  the  transaction,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  I  seem  to 
have  permitted  myself  at  the  time  to  use  harsh  lan- 
guage which  you  are  quite  justified  in  deploring.  If 
it  is  any  comfort  to  you,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I 
look  upon  the  half-million  dollars  as  irretrievably  lost, 
and  at  this  hour  yesterday  had  no  more  idea  you  were 
in  Japan  than  you  had  that  I  was,  if  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  think  of  me." 

Cammerford  gazed  doubtfully  across  the  table  at  me, 
as  if  he  feared  there  was  s<Mnething  sinister  behind  all 
diis  show  of  submission. 

"  It  was  you,  then,  who  sent  up  Mr.  Hemster's 
card?" 

"  Yes.    He  asked  me  to  see  you." 

"  Why  could  n't  he  come  himself?    Is  he  ill  ? " 

"  No,  he  never  was  in  better  health,"  I  answered ; 
"  but  he  is  exceedingly  busy.  I  am  by  way  of  being 
his  confidential  man,  and  if  you  can  prove  to  me  that 
the  claims  you  have  made  are  real,  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  arranging  an  interview  between  you." 

"  Oh,  that  's  how  the  land  lies,  is  it  ?  What  do  you 
know  of  my  proposals  to  Mr.  Hemster?  " 

"  I  have  read  all  your  letters  and  telegrams  relating 
to  the  matter  this  morning ;  in  fact,  I  have  them  in  my 
pocket  now." 

"  Mr,  Hemster  seems  to  repose  great  trust  in  you, 
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That  is  rather  unusual  with  him.  I  suppose  you  have 
some  document  to  prove  that  you  are  empowered  to 
deal?" 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not  empowered  to  deal. 
I  am  merely  the  avant  coureur  of  Mr.  Hemster.  I  sent 
you  up  his  card,  and  here  are  your  own  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  cablegrams.  I  was  told  to  inform  you  that 
since  you  have  left  America  another  combination  which 
Mr.  Hemster  considers  nearly  if  not  quite  as  strong  as 
your  own  has  been  put  through,  and  Mr.  Hemster  has 
been  invited  to  join.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
person  who  has  effected  the  second  combination,  but, 
as  you  have  just  intimated,  Mr.  Hemster  is  not  a  man 
to  allow  personal  considerations  to  deflect  him  from  the 
strict  business  path.  If  you  can  show  that  your  com- 
bination is  the  stronger,  I  can  guarantee  that  you  will 
have  opportunity  of  speaking  with  Mr.  Hemster.  If 
not,  he  sails  away  to-morrow  in  his  yacht,  and  deprives 
himself  of  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  as  you  happen 
to  be  an  entire  stranger  to  him." 

"  How  am  I  to  show  him  all  this  if  he  refuses  to 
see  me  ?  " 

"  You  are  to  convince  me  of  two  things  by  exhibit- 
ing the  original  documents :  first,  that  these  firms  men- 
tioned in  your  letters  have  given  you  options;  and 
second,  the  length  of  the  options, — the  date  on  which 
they  expire,  in  fact." 

"And  if  I  refuse?"  said  Cammerford,  seemingly 
puzzled  and  displeased  at  the  trend  of  our  conversa- 
tion, 

I  rose  to  my  feet  and  bowed  to  him 
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"If  you  refuse,"  I  said,  " that  ends  my  mission. 
Good-morning  to  you." 

"  Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit,"  cried  Cammerford,  "  sit 
down,  Mr.  Tremorne.  This  requires  a  little  thought. 
Please  don't  go;  just  sit  down  for  a  moment.  I  don't 
see  hov/  Mr.  Hemster  can  expect  me  to  show  my  whole 
hand  to  one  who,  begging  your  pardon,  is  a  compara- 
tive stranger,  and  one  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
our  transaction.  Secrecy  is  the  very  soul  of  such  a 
deal  as  I  am  trying  to  put  through.  What  guarantee 
have  I  that  you  will  not  cable  to  New  York  or  Chicago 
full  particulars  of  what  I  am  asked  to  tell  you." 

"  None  whatever,  Mr.  Cammerford." 

"  Well,  that  's  not  business." 

"  Quite  so.  Then  I  shall  report  your  opinion  to  Mr. 
Hemster." 

"What  's  his  object?  Why  does  n't  he  come  and 
see  me  himself?" 

"  I  think  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  wishes 
to  know  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  his  while  to  meet 
you.  You  see,  Mr.  Cammerford,  you  are  a  stranger  to 
him.  He  was  good  enough  to  hint  that  if  I  reported 
favourably  on  your  scheme,  he  would  wait  over  a  day 
or  two  and  go  into  the  matter  with  you.  As  I  have 
said,  he  is  exceedingly  busy.  I  left  him  immersed  in 
letters  and  cablegrams,  and  all  day  yesterday  we  were 
over  head  and  ears  in  matters  of  rather  large  impor- 
tance. If  you  had  been  his  Chicago  acquaintance  who 
formed  the  other  combine,  I  imagine  he  would  have 
seen  you ;  as  it  is,  he  has  sent  me." 

"  Well,  now,  look  here,  Tremorne,"  cried  Cammer- 
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ford,  with  a  fine  assumption  of  honest  bluffness,  "  let 
us  talk  as  man  to  man.  We  're  not  school-boys  or  sen- 
timental girls.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  is 
not  one  chance  in  ten  million  for  m^  seeinv  eld  Hem- 
ster  if  the  choice  in  the  matter  lies  with  you.  You  are 
exceedingly  polite,  and  speak  as  sweetly  as  molasses, 
but  I  was  n't  bom  yesterday,  and  am  not  such  a  darned 
fool  as  to  suppose  you  are  going  to  put  in  a  good  word 
for  me." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Cammerford ;  I  shall  put 
in  no  good  word  for  you  that  I  can  possibly  keep  out. 
Nevertheless  I  shall  report  fairly  to  Mr.  Hemster  ex- 
actly what  you  place  before  me." 

"  Oh,  that  '9  all  guff.  You  '11  knife  me  because 
you  've  got  the  chance  to  do  it.  I  quite  admit  it  wiU 
be  done  with  smooth  talk,  but  it  will  be  effective  never- 
theless." 

"  If  you  believe  that,  Mr.  Cammerford,  x  shall  make 
no  endeavour  to  convince  you  oi  the  contrary.  You 
will  act,  of  course,  as  best  serves  your  own  interest. 
Personally  I  do  not  care  a  halfpenny  whether  the  great 
beef  combine  is  formed  in  the  interest  of  the  dear  pub- 
lic, or  goes  to  smash  through  the  non-agreement  of  its 
promoters.  I  fancy  you  cannot  float  such  a  trust  and 
leave  Mr.  Hemster  out,  but  you  know  more  about  that 
than  I.  Now  it  's  your  next  move.  What  are  you 
going  to  do?" 

Cammerford  leaned  across  the  table,  showing  me  his 
crafty  eyes  narrowing  as  he  seemed  trying  to  find  out 
what  my  game  really  was.  I  knew  exactly  where  his 
error  lay  in  dealing  with  me.    He  could  not  believe 
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that  I  was  honestly  trying  to  serve  my  employer,  and 
so  he  was  bound  to  go  wrong  in  any  assumption  formed 
by  taking  such  false  premises  for  granted. 

"  See  here,  Tremome,  I  'm  going  to  t.'»lk  straight 
business  to  you.  Whatever  may  be  our  pr  'nces,  we 
are  none  of  us  engaged  in  this  for  our  health ;  /e  want 
to  make  money.  I  want  to  make  money;  Hemster 
wants  to  make  money;  don't  you  want  to  make 
money  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied,  "  that 's  what  I  'm  here  for." 

"Now  you  're  shouting,"  exclaimed  Cammerford, 
an  expression  of  great  relief  coming  into  his  face.  He 
thought  that  at  last  he  had  reached  firm  ground.  *'  I 
confess,  then,"  he  went  on,  "  that  it  is  supremely  im- 
portant I  should  meet  Hemster,  and  he  should  be  fa- 
vourably disposed  toward  me.  It  is  not  likely  I  should 
have  taken  a  journey  clear  from  New  York  to  Naga- 
saki if  there  was  n't  a  good  deal  at  stake.  You  see,  I  'm 
perfectly  frank  with  you.  You  've  got  the  drop  on  me. 
Just  now  my  hands  are  right  up  toward  the  ceiling,  and 
I  'm  willing  to  do  the  square  thing.  Did  you  know 
whom  you  were  going  to  meet  when  you  left  the 
yacht?" 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

"  Mr.  Hemster  mentioned  my  name  to  you  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  he  did." 

"Did  you  tell  him  anything  of  our  former  deal- 
ings?" 

"No,  I  did  not" 

"  He  does  know  you  lost  half  a  million  in  the  Sutes 
a  while  since  ?  " 
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'Oh,  yes,  he  knows  that,  but  he  does  n't  know 
you  're  the  man  who  pot  it." 

"  Hang  it  all,  Tremomc ;  don't  put  it  that  way. 
I  'm  not  the  man  vho  got  it ;  I  lost  money  as  well  as 
you  did." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  thought  we  were  talk- 
ing frankly  and  honestly  to  each  other.  Well,  be  that 
as  it  may,  Mr.  Hemster  knows  I  lost  the  money,  but 
he  does  n't  know  you  're  the  man  who  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  in  the  business  with  me." 

"  Well  now,  Tremome,  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  '11  do. 
You  say  nothing  of  this  former  company  of  ours,  and 
if  you  will  report  favourably  on  what  I  have  to  tell  you 
so  that  old  Hemster  will  come  and  see  me,  or  allow  me 
to  go  to  him,  I  '11  give  you  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars cash  as  soon  as  our  deal  is  completed." 

"  I  refuse  it." 

"You  don't  trust  me?" 

"  No,  I  do  not,  but  I  refuse  it  nevertheless.  I  should 
refuse  it  if  you  offered  me  the  money  here  and  now." 

Cammerford  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

"  You  want  to  go  the  whole  hog?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  I. 

"You  want  the  whole  five  hundred  thousand  or 
nothing.  Well,  I  tell  you  at  once  I  can  't  afford  to  give 
that  much.  I  '11  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  make 
the  total  amount  two  hundred  and  fifty;  but  I  can't 
go  a  cent  more,  and  there  is  no  use  trying  to  bluff  me." 

"  I  am  not  trying  to  bluff  you,  Mr.  Cammerford.  I 
should  refuse  the  bribe  if  you  made  it  five  hundred 
thousand." 
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"  Oh  it  '•  not  a  bribe  at  all,  it '»— well,  whatever 
you  like  to  call  it.  Restitution  if  you  prefer  to  put  it 
that  way." 

"  It  docs  n't  matter  what  it  is  called,  I  have  come  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  v.hat  you  have  to  say  regarding 
the  great  beef  combine.  If  you  have  nothing  to  say 
I  shall  leave,  because,  as  T  told  you,  Mr.  Hemster  has  a 
good  deal  of  work  on  his  hands,  and  I  'm  trying  to 
help  him." 

"Well,"  said  Cammerford,  in  a  hopeless  tone  of 
voice,  "  you  are  the  damdest  fool  I  ever  met  in  my 
life." 

"  You  are  not  the  first  person  who  has  said  as  much, 
Mr.  Cammerford,  although  not  in  precisely  the  same 
language.  Now,  for  the  last  time,  give  me  a  list  of 
the  names  of  those  who  are  behind  you." 

"  I  'V  do  that  if  you  will  promise  me  not  to  say  any- 
thing to  old  Hemster  about  our  former  relations." 

"  I  regret  that  I  cannot  make  you  any  such  promise, 
Mr.  Cammerford.  It  is  my  duty  to  lay  before  Mr. 
Hemster  everything  you  place  before  me,  and  it  is  also 
my  -duty  to  warn  him  that  I  cc  sider  you  as  big  a 
scoundrel  as  you  consider  me  a  fool." 

"  That 's  plain  talk,"  said  Cammerford,  scowling. 

"  I  intend  it  to  be.  Now,  without  further  loss  of 
time,  let  me  see  your  documents." 

For  some  minutes  Cammerford  maintained  silence, 
a  heavy  frown  on  his  brow,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
carpet  beneath  the  table.  At  last  he  muttered,  "  Well, 
I  'm  damned  1 " — and,  taking  a  bundle  of  papers  from 
before  him,  he  slipped  oflE  the  elastic  band,  picked  out 
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one  after  another  which  he  perused  with  care,  then 
handed  them  across  the  table  to  me,  watching  me  very 
narrowly  as  he  did  so.  I  took  the  papers  one  by  one 
and  read  them  over,  making  a  note  with  my  pencil  now 
and  then  in  my  pocket-book.  They  proved  to  be  ex- 
actly what  he  had  said  they  were  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Hemster.  I  pushed  them  back  toward  him  again, 
saying : 

"  I  see  by  some  of  these  documents  that  the  option  is 
for  six  months,  but  others  make  no  mention  of  the  time. 
Why  is  that?" 

"  Because  we  have  bought  the  businesses  and  the  op- 
tions are  ours  for  ever." 

"  Have  you  anything  to  prove  that  ? " 

Without  further  reply  he  selected  several  other 
papers  and  presented  them  to  me.  These  also  were 
satisfactory. 

"  I  shall  report  to  Mr.  Hemster  that  your  position 
appears  to  be  quite  as  strong  as  you  stated  it  to  be,  and 
so  I  wish  you  good-morning,  Mr.  Cammerford." 

"  Hold  your  horses  a  minute,"  he  cried,  seeing  me 
about  to  arise.  "  As  you  have  asked  me  a  whole  lot  of 
questions,  I  'd  like  you  to  answer  a  few  of  mine. 
Who  's  in  this  other  combine?" 

*'  I  know  nothing  of  it,  except  that  it  is  in  existence." 

"  Do  you  imagine  it  's  a  bluff? " 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  know.  I  should  think  Mr. 
Hemster  is  not  a  man  to  engage  in  bluff." 

. "  Oh,  is  n't  he  ?  That  shows  how  little  you  know  of 
him.  Have  you  been  with  him  ever  since  he  left  Chi- 
cago?" 
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"  No." 

"  How  long  have  you  Ucn  in  his  emplo;  "* " 
"  That  is  a  private  matter,  Mr.  Cammcrfortl,  which 
concerns  no  one  but  myself  and  Mr.  Hemster.  Be- 
sides, to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  came  here  to  receive  in- 
formation, not  to  impart  it ;  so  it  is  useless  to  question 
me  further." 

"  Oh,  one  more  won't  do  any  harm,"  said  Cammer- 
ford,  rising  when  I  had  risen ;  *'  do  you  think  dd  Hem- 
ster will  consent  to  see  me  ?  " 
"  I  am  almost  certain  that  he  will." 
"  Through  your  recommendation,  eh?  " 
"  No,  I  shall  strongly  advise  him  not  to  see  you." 
"  Well,  I  'm  damned  if  I  understand  your  game. 
It  *s  either  too  deep  or  too  mighty  shallow  for  me." 

"  It  does  n't  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Cammerford,  that 
there  *s  no  game  at  all,  and  therefore  there  can  be 
neither  depth  nor  shallowness.  You  are  troubling 
your  mind  about  what  does  not  exist." 

"  Then  I  am  forced  to  take  refuge  in  my  former  as- 
sumption, not  at  all  a  flattering  one,  which  is  that 
you  're  a  fool." 

"  I  think  that  's  the  safest  position  to  assume,  Mr. 
Cammerford ;  so,  finally,  good-bye." 

I  left  the  man  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  his 
hands  on  the  banister,  gazing  after  me  with  an  expres- 
sion of  great  discontent. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

WHEN  I  arrived  at  the  landing  I  taw  the  lit- 
tle naphtha  launch  making  a  trip  from  -he 
yacht  to  the  ihore.  As  it  »wung  to  the 
•tcps  I  noticed  that  Gertrude  Hemstcr  was  aboard  with 
her  new  companion,  a  Japanese  lady,  said  to  be  of  ex- 
tremely high  .ank,  whom  the  girl  had  engaged  on  the 
first  day  of  our  arrival  at  Nagasaki,  when  her  father 
was  so  deeply  immersed  in  business.  The  old  gentle- 
man told  me  later  that  his  daughter  had  taken  an  un- 
fortunate dislike  to  Miss  Stretton,  and  had  very  rapid- 
ly engaged  this  person,  who,  it  was,  alleged,  could 
speak  Chinese,  Japanese,  Corean,  and  pidgin  English. 

In  spite  of  what  her  father  had  said,  I  thought  the 
engaging  of  this  woman  with  so  many  lingual  advan- 
tages was  rather  a  stroke  aimed  a:  myself  than  an  ac- 
tion deposing  Hilda  Stretton.  I  suppose  Miss  Hemster 
thought  to  give  proof  that  I  was  no  longer  necessary  as 
interpreter  on  board  the  yacht.  I  doubted  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Japanese  high  dame,  thinking  it  im- 
possible to  select  such  a  treasure  on  such  short  notice, 
and  so  the  evening  before  had  ventured  to  address  her 
in  Corean;  but  the  answered  me  very  demurely  and 
correctly  in  that  language,  with  a  little  oblique  smile, 
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which  showed  that  the  knew  why  I  had  tpok«n  to  her, 
and  I  saw  that  I  had  bctn  tnistakcn  in  alighting  her 
educational  capacities. 

I  went  down  the  steps  and  proffered  my  escort  to  the 
yoting  woman,  but  she  was  so  earnestly  engaged  in 
thanking  the  crew  of  the  naphtha  launch  that  she  q  ite 
ignored  my  presence.  She  sprang  light! v  up  the  steps 
and  walked  away  to  the  nearest  'rickshaw,  foll-jwcd  by 
the  toddling  Japanese  creature.  The  boat's  crew,  who 
were  champions  of  Miss  Hemster  to  a  man,  each  em- 
bued  with  intense  admiration  for  htr,  as  wa«  right  and 
natural,  may  or  may  not  have  i  .  red  h».r  contemptu- 
ous treatment  of  me ;  but  after  all  it  did  not  much  mat- 
ter, so  I  stepped  into  the  launch  and  we  set  out  for  the 
yacht. 

I  found  Mr.  Hemster  immersed  in  his  papers  as 
usual.  Apparently  he  had  never  been  on  deck  to  get 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  since  his  steamship  arrived  in  the 
harbour. 

"  Well,"  he  said  shortly,  looking  up .  "  you  saw  Mr. 
Cammerford  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  he  give  down  or  hold  up  ?  " 

"  He  seemed  very  much  startled  when  he  saw  me, 
and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  hand." 

"  Was  he  afraid  you  had  come  to  rob  him,  or  did  he 
think  he  had  got  me  in  a  corner  ? " 

"  No.  He  knew  who  it  was  that  approached  him, 
but  I  should  have  told  you,  Mr.  Hemster,  that  this  is 
the  man  who  got  my  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
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tome  yeara  ago,  and  he  wai  under  the  mistaken  Im- 
pression that  I  had  come  to  wring  tome  part  of  it  back 
from  him." 

"  Ah.  he  thought  you  were  camping  on  hii  trail,  did 
he?    What  did  you  do?" 

"  I  explained  titat  I  wa»  there  merely  ai  your  repre- 
•entativc.  He  made  some  objection  at  firit  to  showing 
hii  hand,  ai  he  called  it;  but  finally,  seeing  that  he 
could  not  come  at  his  desired  interview  with  you  unless 
he  took  mc  into  his  confidence,  he  did  so,  although  with 
extreme  reluctance." 

"  Yes,  and  what  were  your  conclusions  ?  " 

"  My  conclusions  arc  that  his  letter  to  you  was  per- 
fectly truthful.  He  has  the  following  firms  behind  him 
on  a  six  months'  option,  and  these  others  have  sold 
their  btisinesses  to  him  outright.  His  position,  there- 
fore, is  all  that  he  asserted  it  to  be,"  and  with  this  I 
placed  my  notes  before  my  chief. 

"  You  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  that?  ** 

"  Yes,  I  am ;  but  of  course  you  will  see  the  papers  he 
has  to  show,  and  may  find  error  or  fraud  where  I  was 
unable  to  detect  either." 

"  All  right.  I  shall  see  him  then." 

"  There  '-  one  thing  further.  Mr.  Hemster.  He  of- 
fered me  iwo  hundred  thousand  dollars,  then  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand,  if  I  would  conceal  from  you 
the  fact  that  he  had  formerly  defrauded  me." 

"  Yes,  and  what  did  you  say  ? " 

"  I  refused  the  money,  of  course." 

The  old  gentleman  regarded  mc  with  an  expression 
full  of  pity. 
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"  I  am  sorry  to  mention  it,  Trcmome,  but  you  are  a 
numskull.  Why  did  n't  you  take  the  money  ?  I  'm 
quite  able  to  look  after  myself.  It  docs  n't  matter  in  the 
least  to  me  whether  or  not  the  man  has  cheated  every- 
one in  the  United  States.  If  he  cheats  me  as  well,  he  's 
entitled  to  all  he  can  make.  *  The  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,'  as  the  good  Book  says." 

As  I  had  used  this  quotation  to  his  daughter,  I  now 
surmised  that  she  had  told  her  father  something  of  our 
stormy  conversation. 

"  Quite  true,  Mr.  Hemster,  but  the  good  Book  also 
says,  'Avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil,'  and  that  I 
have  done  by  refusing  his  bribe." 

"Ah,  well,  you  don't  get  anything  for  nothing  in 
this  world,  and  I  think  your  duty  was  to  have  closed 
with  his  offer  so  long  as  you  told  me  the  truth  about 
the  documents  I  sent  you  to  search." 

"  He  is  a  man  I  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with,  Mr.  Hemster." 

"  There  's  where  you  are  wrong.  If  he  happens  to 
possess  something  I  want,  why  in  the  world  should  I 
not  deal  with  him.  His  moral  character  is  of  no  inter- 
est to  me.  As  well  refuse  to  buy  a  treatise  on  the 
English  language  because  the  bookseller  drops  his 
'  h's.'  I  am  very  much  disappointed  in  your  business 
capacity,  Mr.  Tremome." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  don't  come  up  to  your  expectations, 
sir ;  but  he  is  a  man  whom  I  should  view  with  the  ut- 
most distrust." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  doing  business  with  him,  certainly. 
I  view  everyone  with  distrust  and  never  squeal  if  I  'm 
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cheated.    Tell  me  nbout  this  deal  with  Cammerford  in 
which  you  lost  your  money." 

I  related  to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which 
need  not  be  set  down  here.  When  I  had  finished  Mr. 
Hemster  said  slowly : 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Tremorne,  never  say 
that  this  man  swindled  you.  Such  an  expression  is  a 
misuse  of  language.  Everything  done  was  perfectly 
legal." 

"Oh,  I  know  tliat  well  enough.  In  fact  he  men- 
tioned its  legality  during  our  interview  this  morning. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  well  aware  that  the  mine  was 
valueless." 

"  What  of  that  ?  It  was  n't  his  business  to  inform 
you ;  it  was  your  business  to  find  out  the  true  worth  of 
the  mine.  You  are  simply  blaming  Cammerford  for 
your  own  carelessness.  If  Cammerford  had  not  got 
the  money,  tlie  next  man  who  met  you  wonld;  so  I 
suppose  he  sized  you  up,  and  thought  he  might  as  well 
have  it,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  quite  agree  with 
him.  Now,  if  I  told  you  this  bag  contained  a  thousand 
dollars  in  gold,  would  you  accept  my  word  for  it  with- 
out counting  the  money?  " 

"  Certainly  I  would." 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  taken  aback  by  this  reply, 
and  stared  at  me  as  if  I  were  some  new  human  speci- 
men he  had  not  met  before. 

"  You  would,  eh  ?  "  he  cried  at  last.  "  Well,  you  're 
hopeless  I  I  don't  know  but  you  were  right  to  refuse 
his  bribe.  The  money  would  not  do  you  the  least  good 
if  you  got  it  again." 
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"  Oh,  yes,  it  would,  Mr.  Hemster.  I  should  invest  it 
in  Government  securities,  and  risk  not  a  penny  of  it  in 
any  speculation." 

"  I  don't  believe  you  'd  have  that  much  sense,"  de- 
murred the  old  gentleman,  turning  again  to  his  desk. 
"  However,  you  have  served  me  well,  even  if  you  have 
served  yourself  badly.  I  will  write  a  letter  to  Cammer- 
ford  and  let  him  know  the  terms  on  which  I  will  join 
his  scheme." 

"  You  surely  don't  intend  to  do  that,  Mr.  Hemster, 
without  seeing  the  documents  yourself? " 

"  Oh,  have  no  fear;  you  must  not  think  I  am  going 
to  adopt  your  business  tactics  at  my  age.  Run  away 
and  let  Hilda  give  you  some  lunch.  I  shall  not  have 
time  for  anything  but  the  usual  sandwich.  My  daugh- 
ter 's  gone  ashore.  She  wants  lunch  at  the  Nagasaki 
Hotel,  being  tired  of  our  ship's  fare.  I  '11  have  this 
document  ready  for  you  to  take  to  Cammerford  after 
you  have  eaten." 

Nothing  loth,  I  hurried  away  in  search  of  my  dear 
girl,  of  whom  I  had  caught  only  slight  glimpses  since 
her  sudden  dismissal  by  Gertrude  Hemster.  I  was  glad 
to  know  that  ve  should  have  the  ship  practically  to 
ourselves,  a  tter  myself  she  was  not  sorry  either. 

Lunch  was  .  .t  ready,  so  I  easily  persuaded  her  to 
come  upon  ^'  with  me,  and  there  I  placed  the 
chairs  and  table  just  as  tliey  had  been  at  the  moment 
when  Miss  Hemster  had  come  so  unexpectedly  upon 
us. 

"  Now,  Hilda,"  I  began  when  we  had  seated  our- 
selves, "  I  want  an  answer  to  that  question." 
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"What  question?" 

"You  know  very  well  what  question;  the  answer 
was  just  hovering  on  your  lips  when  we  were  inter- 
rupted." 

"No,  it  was  n't." 

"  Hilda,  there  was  an  expression  in  your  eyes  which 
I  had  never  seen  before,  and  if  your  lips  were  about  to 
contradict  the  message  they  sent  to  me " 

"Seemed  to  send  to  you,"  she  interrupted  with  a 
smile. 

"Was  it  only  seeming,  then?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  'm  very  much  disappointed 
with  myself.  I  don't  call  this  a  courtship  at  all.  My 
idea  of  the  preliminaries  to  a  betrothal  was  a  long 
friendship,  many  moonlight  walks,  and  conversations 
about  delightful  topics  in  which  both  parties  are  inter- 
ested. I  pictured  myself  waiting  eagerly  under  some 
rose-covered  porch  while  the  right  person  hurried 
toward  me,— on  horseback  for  choice.  And  now  turn 
from  that  picture  to  the  actuality.  We  have  known 
each  other  only  a  few  days ;  our  first  conversation  was 
practically  a  quarrel ;  we  have  talked  about  finance,  and 
poverty,  and  a  lot  of  repulsive  things  of  that  sort.  If 
I  were  to  say, '  Yes,'  I  shovM  despise  myself  ever  after. 
It  would  appear  as  if  I  had  accepted  the  first  man  who 
offered." 

"Am  I  the  first  man,  Hilda?  I  shall  never  be- 
lieve it" 

"  I  'm  not  going  to  tell  you.    You  ask  altogether  too 
many  questions." 
"Well,  despite  your  disclaimer,  I  shall  still  insist 
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that  the  right  answer  was  on  your  lips  when  it  and  you 
were  so  rudely  chased  away." 

*'  Well,  now,  Mr.  Trcmorne " 

*'  Rupert,  if  you  please,  Hilda!  " 

"  Well,  now,  Prince  Rupert,  to  show  you  how  far 
astray  you  may  be  in  predicting  what  a  woman  is  about 
to  say,  I  shall  tell  you  exactly  what  was  in  my  mind 
when  the  thread  of  my  tliought  was  so  suddenly  cut 
across.  There  were  conditions,  provisos,  stipulations, 
everything  in  the  world  except  the  plain  and  simple 
'  Yes  '  you  seemed  to  anticipate." 

"  Even  in  that  case,  Hilda,  I  am  quite  happy,  because 
these  lead  to  the  end.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  all 
the  provisos  and  stipulations  I  agree  to  beforehand,  so 
let  us  get  directly  to  the  small  but  important  word 
'Yes!'" 

"  Ah,  if  you  agreed  beforehand  that  would  not  be 
legal.  You  could  say  you  had  not  read  the  document, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  were  not  in  your  right 
mind  when  you  signed  it." 

"  Then  let  us  have  the  conditions  one  by  one,  Hilda, 
if  you  please." 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  say  no  more  at  present, 
but  to  wait  until  I  get  home.  I  wanted  you  to  come  to 
me,  and  ask  your  question  then  if  you  were  still  in  the 
same  mind." 

"  What  an  absurd  proviso !  And  how  long  would 
that  be?    When  shall  you  reach  your  own  home? " 

"  Perhaps  within  a  year,  perhaps  two  years.  It  all 
depends  on  the  duration  of  Mr.  Hemster's  voyage. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  any  minute  he  may 
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make  up  his  mind  to  return.  I  could  not  leave  him 
alone  here,  but  once  he  is  in  Chicago  he  will  become  so 
absorbed  in  business  that  he  would  never  miss  me." 

"  There  is  an  uncertain  quality  about  that  proviso, 
Hilda,  which  I  don't  at  all  admire." 

"Now,  you  see  how  it  is,"  she  answered  archly; 
"  my  very  first  proposition  is  found  fault  with." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  at  once  agreed  to.  Proceed 
with  the  next." 

"  The  next  pertains  more  particularly  to  yourself.  I 
suppose  you  have  no  occupation  in  view  as  yet,  and 
I  also  suppose,  if  you  think  of  marrying,  you  do  not 
expect  to  lead  a  life  of  idleness." 

"  Far  from  it." 

"  Very  well.  I  wish  that  you  would  offer  your  serv- 
ices to  Mr.  Hemster.  I  am  sure  he  has  great  confi- 
dence in  you,  and  as  he  grows  older  he  will  feel  more 
and  more  the  need  of  a  friend.  He  has  had  no  real 
friend  since  my  father  died." 

"  You  forget  about  yourself,  Hilda." 

"  Oh,  1  don't  count ;  I  am  but  a  woman,  and  what  he 
needs  near  him  is  a  clear-headed  man  who  will  give 
him  disinterested  advice.  That  is  a  thing  he  cannot 
buy,  and  he  knows  it." 

"  I  quite  believe  you,  but  nevertheless  where  is  the 
clear-headedness?  He  has  just  asserted  that  I  am  a 
fool." 

"  He  surely  never  called  you  that" 

"  Well,  not  that  exactly,  but  as  near  as  possible  to  it, 
and  somehow,  now  that  I  am  sitting  opposite  to  you,  I 
rather  think  that  he  is  right,  and  I  have  been  quixotic" 
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"  Now  I  come  to  another  condition,"  Hilda  said  with 
some  perceptible  hesitation.  "  It  is  not  a  condition  ex- 
actly, but  an  explanation.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  I  acted  rightly  or  not  in  th**  circumstances, 
and  perhaps  your  view  of  the  case  may  differ  from  the 
conclusion  at  which  I  arrived.  The  one  man  with 
whom  I  should  most  naturally  have  consulted  in  a  busi- 
ness difficulty— Mr.  Hemster  himself— was  out  of  the 
question  in  this  case,  so  I  tried  to  imagine  what  my 
father  would  have  had  me  do,  and  I  acted  accordingly, 
but  not  without  some  qualms  of  conscience  then  and 
since.  I  fear  I  did  not  do  what  an  independent  girl 
should  have  done,  but  now  that  we  have  become  so 
friendly  you  shall  be  my  judge." 

"  You  will  find  me  a  very  lenient  one,  Hilda ;  in  fact 
the  verdict  is  already  given:  you  did  exactly  right 
whatever  it  was." 

"  Sir,  you  must  not  pronounce  until  you  hear.  We 
approach  now  the  dread  secret  of  a  woman  with  a  past 
That  always  crdps  up,  you  know,  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment. I  think  I  told  you  my  father  and  Mr.  Hemster 
were  friends  from  boyhood ;  that  they  went  to  school 
together ;  that  their  very  differences  of  character  made 
the  friendship  sincere  and  lasting.  My  father  was  a 
quiet,  scholariy  man,  fond  of  his  books, while  Mr.  Hem- 
ster cared  nothing  for  literature  or  art,  but  only  for  an 
outdoor  life  and  contest  with  his  fellow  men.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  one  so  sedate  and  self-restrained  as 
Mr.  Hemster  now  seems  to  be  should  have  lived  the  life 
of  a  reckless  cowboy  on  the  plains,  riding  like  a  cen- 
taur, and  shooting  with  an  accuracy  that  saved  his  life 
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on  more  than  one  occasion,  whatever  the  result  to  his 
opponents.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  this  wild 
career  he  was  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  to  realize  the 
future  of  the  cattle  business,  and  thus  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  colossal  fortune  he  now  possesses.  I  can 
imagine  him  the  most  capable  man  on  the  ranch,  and  I 
believe  he  was  well  paid  for  his  services  and  saved  his 
money.there  being  no  way  of  spending  it,  for  he  neither 
drank  nor  gambled.  While  yet  a  very  young  man  an 
opportunity  came  to  him,  and  he  had  not  quite  enough 
capital  to  take  advan.  age  of  it.  My  father  made  up  the 
deficit,  and,  small  as  the  amount  was,  Mr.  Hemster  has 
always  felt  an  undue  sense  of  obligation  for  a  loan 
which  was  almost  instantly  repaid.  When  my  father 
died  he  left  me  practically  penniless  so  far  .li  money 
was  concerned,  but  with  a  musical  education  which 
would  have  earned  me  a  comfortable  living.  Shortly 
after  my  father's  death  the  manager  of  our  local  bank 
informed  me  that  there  had  been  deposited  to  my  order 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  stock  in  Mr. 
Hemster's  great  business.  Now  the  question  is,  Should 
I  have  kept  that,  or  should  I  have  returned  it  to  Mr. 
Hemster?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Hilda,  but  there  is  no  question 
there  at  all.  Your  father,  by  reason  of  his  most  oppor- 
tune loan,  was  quite  honestly  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
business  the  creation  of  which  his  money  had  made 
possible." 

"  But  the  sum  given  to  me  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  amount  lent.  It  is  even  more  out  of  proportion 
than  the  figures  I  have  mentioned  would  lead  you  to 
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iupposc,  for  the  interest  paid  is  so  great  that  such  an 
income  could  not  be  produced  by  four  or  five  times  the 
face  value  of  the  stock.  Then  Mr.  Hcmster  was  under 
no  obligation  to  have  given  me  a  penny." 

"  Surely  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  do  the  right  thing 
without  being  legally  bound  to  do  it.  I  hope  you  ac- 
cepted without  hesitation." 

"  Yes,  I  accepted,  but  with  considerable  hesitation. 
Now,  I  think  Mr.  Hemster  would  be  greatly  annoyed 
if  he  knew  I  had  told  you  all  this.  His  own  daughter 
has  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  it,  and  I  imagine  her 
father  would  be  even  more  disturbed  if  she  gathered 
any  hint  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Indeed,  I  may 
tell  you  that  she  has  dismissed  me  since  this  Japanese 
Countess  came." 

"  Then  we  are  in  the  same  plight,  for  the  young  lady 
ordered  me  to  resign." 

"  And  are  you  going  to  ? " 

"  Not  likely.  She  did  n't  engage  me,  and  therefore 
has  no  standing  in  the  contract.  But,  to  return  to  our- 
selves, which  is  always  the  paramount  subject  of  inter- 
est, this  dread  secret,  as  you  called  it,  puts  an  entirely 
different  complexion  on  our  relations.  You  must  see 
that.  Here  have  I  been  suing  you  under  the  impression 
that  you  were  a  helpless  dependent.  Now  you  turn  out 
to  be  an  heiress  of  the  most  pronounced  transatlantic 
type.  You  once  accused  me  of  being  dull  in  compre- 
hension." 

"  I  never  did." 

"  Well,  people  do  accuse  me  of  that ;  nevertheless  I 
am  brilliant  enough  to  perceive  that  this  is  a  transfor- 
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mttion  KtM,  and  that  the  dreamt  which  I  have  In- 
dulged in  regarding  our  relationship  are  no  longer 
feaiiblc." 

Hilda  clasped  her  hands  and  rested  her  elbows  on  the 
wicker  table,  leaning  forward  toward  me  with  an  ex- 
pression half  quizzical,  half  pathetic. 

"  I  never  called  you  dull,  Mr.  Tremome " 

"  Rupert,  if  you  please." 

" but  I  did  think  you  slightly  original,  Rupertus. 

Now,  your  talk  of  all  this  making  a  great  difference  is 
quite  along  the  line  of  conventional  melodrama.  I  see 
you  are  about  to  wave  me  aside.  '  Rich  woman,  be- 
gone,' say  you.  You  are  going  out  into  the  world, 
registering  a  vow  that  until  you  can  place  dollar  for 
dollar  on  the  marriage  altar  you  will  shun  me.  Now  I 
have  read  that  sort  of  thing  ever  since  I  perused  '  The 
Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man,'  but  I  never  expected 
to  encounter  in  real  life  this  haughty,  inflexible,  poor 
young  man." 

"  Rich  woman,  there  are  many  surprises  here  below, 
and  of  course  you  cannot  avoid  your  share  of  them. 
However,  I  shall  not  so  haughtily  wave  you  aside  until 
you  have  answered  that  Important  question  with  a 
word  of  three  letters  rather  than  one  of  two.  I  cannot 
refuse  what  is  not  proffered.  So  will  you  kindly  put 
me  in  a  position  to  enact  a  haughty  poor  young  man 
by  saying  definitely  whether  you  will  marry  me  or 
not?" 

*•  r  reply, '  Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,'  and  a  thousand  other 
yes's,  if  you  wish  them.  Now,  young  man,  what  have 
you  to  say  ? " 
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"  I  have  this  to  say,  young  woman,  that  your  wealth 
entirely  changes  the  situation." 
"  And  I  maintain  it  docs  n't,  not  a  particle." 
"  I  will  show  you  how  it  does.  I  was  poor,  and  I 
thought  you  were  poor.  Therefore  it  was  my  duty,  at 
you  remarked,  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  wrii^ 
money  from  somebody.  That,  luckily,  is  no  longer 
necessary.  Hilda,  we  may  be  married  this  very  day. 
Come,  I  dare  you  to  consent." 

"  Oh  I "  she  cried,  dropping  her  hands  to  her  side 
and  leaning  back  in  her  creaking  chair,  looking  criti- 
cally at  me  with  eyes  almost  veiled  by  their  long  lashes, 
a  kindly  smile,  however,  hovering  about  her  pretty  lips. 
"  You  are  in  a  hurry,  are  n't  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  you  did  n't  expect  to  clear  the  way  so  effec- 
tively when  you  spoke  ? " 

Before  she  could  reply  we  were  interrupted  by  the 
arriva'  A  Mr.  Hemster,  who  carried  a  long  sealed  en- 
velope in  his  hand.  He  gazed  aflfectionately  at  the  girl 
for  a  moment  or  two,  then  pinched  her  flushed  cheek. 

"  Hilda,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  never  saw  you  look- 
ing exactly  like  this  before.  What  have  you  two  been 
talking  about?    Something  pleasant,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  we  were,"  replied  Hilda  pertly;  "we  were 
saying  what  a  nice  man  Silas  K.  Hemster  is." 

The  old  gentleman  turned  his  glance  toward  me  with 
something  of  shrewd  inquiry  in  it. 

"  Hilda,"  he  said  slowly,  "  you  must  n't  believe  too 
much  in  nice  men,  young  or  old.  They  sometimes 
prove  very  disappointing.  Especially  do  I  warn  you 
against  this  confidential  secretary  of  mine.    He  is  the 
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most  idiotically  impractical  person  I  have  ever  met. 
Would  you  believe  it,  my  dear,  that  he  wai  to-day  of- 
fered two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  if  he 
would  merely  keep  quiet  about  something  he  knew 
which  he  thought  was  his  duty  to  tell  mc,  and  he  was 
^  fool  enough  to  refuse  the  good  and  useful  cash  ? " 
"  Please  tell  Miss  Stretton,  Mr.  Hemster,  that  the 
good  and  useful  cash  bore  the  ugly  name  of  bribe,  and 
tell  her  further  that  you  would  have  refuKd  it  your- 
self." ^ 

"  Oh.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  don>  want  the 
girl  to  think  me  quite  in  my  dotage  yet.  Such  a  sum 
is  not  picked  up  so  easily  every  day  on  the  streets  of 
Nagasaki,  as  I  think  you  found  out  a  while  ago," 

"  It  may  be  picked  up  on  board  a  yacht,"  said  Hilda 
archly,  smiling  up  at  him. 

"Ah.  you're  getting  beyond  me  now.  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,  Hilda,"  and  he  pinched  her 
cheek  again. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Tremorne,  I  am  sorry  to  send  you 
away  again  without  lunch,  but  business  must  be  at- 
tended to  even  if  we  have  to  subsist  on  sandwichea. 
How  old  a  man  is  this  Cammerford  ? " 

"  About  forty,  I  should  think." 

"  Does  he  strike  you  as  a  capable  individual?" 

"  Naturally  he  does.  He  has  proved  himself  to  be 
much  more  capable  than  I  am." 

"  Oh,  that  's  no  recommendation.  Well,  I  want  you 
to  take  this  letter  to  him ;  it  is  my  ultimatum,  and  you 
may  tell  him  so.  He  must  either  accept  or  refuse  I 
shall  not  dicker  or  modify  my  terms.    If  he  accepts. 
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then  bring  hittJ  right  •         to  ^hr  \  acht  with  yoi.  ;  if  he 
refusf  .,  v(Hi  toll  him     vvill  hAvc   iim  t«<ii.:d  rvn  bf 'ore 
he  can  set  foot  in  S«n  Franci    u       T     .  .aidcU  me  Um 
sealcfS  envclojHT. 
*'  You  see  you  were  in  at  the  bf-jrinnl  j?  cf  this  busi- 
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servirc  of  On-  ago." 

I  1   sc  at  vi 'p.  plac«<|  i  ic  env 
(>ockct,  and  said 

"  I  shall  do  m    best.  >  !r.  ^ietnsf  ^r  altfi? 
have  remarked,  1  -"ens  to  he  UlUco 
gor-boy  in  the  ne^'   'iatun-s  " 
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Have  a  dritik  with  me.  .remome,"  cried  Cammer- 

fo    I,  as  ^;    lially  as  if  we  were  the  oldest  j>ossible 

friends  „, 
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"Thanki,  no!"  I  replml  "  I  d  sooner  meet  the 
fnuide  of  a  revolver  than  iuibi!  the  alleged  Amen- 
cart  drink*  tlwv  furnish  at  thi<5  pla  e.  You  see.  I  know 
the  town :  beiides,  I  Ve  cotne  on  business." 
"  Ah,  is  the  old  man  goirtr  to  see  mr.  then? " 
"That  will  depend  on  our  answer  to  his  letter 
which  I  have  here  in  my  f>ocket.  May  I  luggeat  an 
a  Jjoumment  to  your  rooms  m   he  hotel?  '* 

'  Certainly,  certainly,"  muttered  Cknimerford  hast- 
"vidently  all  aquiver  with  excitement  and  anxiety. 
When  we  reached  his  ar^artments  he  thrust  out  his 
h.and  eagerly  for  the  lettei .  which  I  gave  to  him.     He 
ripped  it  open  on  the  instant,  and  standing  by  the  win- 
dow, read  it  through  to  the  end,  then,  tossing  it  on  the 
ible,  he  threw  back  his  head  and  gave  utterance  to  a 
F  al  of  laughter  which  had  on  undercurrent  of  relief 

•  I  was  to  tell  you."  said  I.  as  soon  as  I  could  make 
f  hcar^,  "  that  this  document  is  by  way  of  being 

matuM,  and  if  yoif  do  not  sec  fit  to  accept  it " 

%  thfit  a  all  right,  my  dear  boy."  he  cried,  inter- 
r  .^ung  me.  "  Accept  it?  Of  course  I  do,  but  first  I 
must  tender  an  abject  apology  to  you." 

*  ".  V'Tr  !'  "*^  "^"sity.  Mr.  Cammerford,"  I  pro- 
tested I  hope  that  is  not  a  proviso  in  the  communi- 
cation .' 

•'No.  n  V  dear  boy.  it  is  not.  I  offer  the  apology 
most  smce  ly  on  my  own  initiative.  Actuallv  T  took 
you  for  a  fool,  but  you  ar,^  a  damned  sir  4.. 

man  than  I  am.     I  told  you  when  you  w. 
could  not  get  on  to  your  game,  but  now 
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as  a  string,  and  I  wonder  I  was  such  a  chump  as  not  to 
suspect  it  before.  Tremorne,  you  're  a  genius.  Of 
course  your  proper  way  of  working  was  through  the 
old  man  with  that  cursed  high-bred  air  of  honesty 
which  you  can  assume  better  than  a.  y  one  I  ever  met. 
That  kind  of  thing  was  bound  to  appeal  to  the  old  man 
because  he  's  such  an  unmitigated  rogue  himself.  Yes, 
my  dear  boy,  you  've  played  your  cards  well,  and  I 
congratulate  you." 

"  I  have  n't  the  least  idea  what  you  are  driving  at," 
I  said. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don't  know  what  is  in 
this  letter?" 

"  The  letter  was  delivered  to  •  -.',  sealed,  and  I  have 
delivered  it  sealed  to  you.  I  have  no  more  notion  what 
it  contains  than  you  had  before  T  handed  it  to  you." 

"  Is  that  really  a  fact?  Well,  Tremorne,  you  're  a 
constant  puzzle  and  delight  to  me.  This  world  would 
be  a  less  interesting  place  if  you  were  out  of  it.  It  is 
an  ever-recurring  problem  to  me  whether  you  're  deep 
or  shallow ;  but  if  you  are  shallow  I  '11  say  this,  that  it 
cuts  more  ice  than  depth  would  do.  Well,  just  cast 
your  eyes  over  the  last  paragraph  in  th?  letter."  He 
tossed  across  the  final  sheet  to  me,  and  I  read  as 
follows : 

"The  condition  under  which  I  shall  treat  with  you  is  this; 
You  will  place  at  once  in  the  Bank  of  Japan,  to  the  order  of 
Rupert  Tremorne,  the  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  you  bor- 
rowed from  him,  together  with  interest  compounded  for  three 
years  at  six  per  cent.  If,  as  is  likeIy,you  are  not  in  a  poskion  to 
hand  over  such  a  sum,  you  may  pay  half  the  amount  into  the 
Bank  of  Japan  here,  and  cable  to  have  the  other  half  similarly 
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placed  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  The  moment 
I  receive  cable  advice  from  my  confidential  man  of  business  in 
Chicago  that  the  money  is  in  the  bank  there,  or  the  moment 
you  show  me  the  whole  amount  is  in  the  bank  here,  I  shall 
carry  out  the  promises  I  have  made  in  the  body  of  this  letter, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Silas  K.  IUmstul" 

The  look  of  astonishment  that  doubtless  came  into 
my  face  must  have  appeared  genuine  to  Cammerford  as 
he  watched  me  keenly  across  the  table.  I  handed  the 
letter  back  to  him. 

II I  assure  you  I  know  nothing  of  this  proviso." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Cammerford  airily,  "I  hope 
you  will  have  no  objection  to  paying  me  back  the 
money  when  once  you  have  received  it.  I  trust  tiiat 
your  silk-stockinged  idea  of  strict  honesty  will  impel 
you  toward  the  course  I  have  suggested." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  Mr.  Cammer- 
ford, but  circumstances  have  changed  since  I  saw  you 
last,  and,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  '11  keep  the  money." 

Cammerford  laughed  heartily;  he  was  in  riotous 
good  humour,  and  I  suppose  his  compensation  in  this 
trust-forming  business  would  be  so  enormous  that  the 
amount  paid  into  the  bank  seemed  trifling  by  com- 
parison. 

"I  should  be  glad,"  said  I.  rising,  "if  you  would 
pen  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Hemster  accepting  or  declining 

"Of  cotirse  I  will,  dear  boy."  he  replied,  taking  the 

latest  pattern  of  fountain  pen  from  his  waistcoat  pocket ; 

you  are  the  most  courteous  of  messengers,  and  I  shall 
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not  keep  you  two  shakes."  Whereupon  he  rapidly 
scrawled  a  note,  blotted  it,  sealed  it,  and  handed  it 
to  me. 

He  arose  and  accompanied  me  to  the  door,  placing 
me  under  some  temporary  inconvenience  by  slapping 
me  boisterously  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Tremome,  old  man,  you  're  a  brick,  and  a  right- 
down  deep  one  after  all.  I  'm  ever  so  much  obliged 
to  you  for  lending  me  your  money,  although  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  recalled  so  soon,  and  I  did  not  exp-ct 
the  interest  to  be  so  heavy.  Still,  I  needed  it  at  the 
time,  and  put  it  where  it  has  done  the  most  good.  So 
long,  old  fellow.  You  will  imagine  yourself  a  rich 
man  to-morrow." 

"I  imagine  myself  a  rich  man  to-day,  Mr.  Cam- 
merford." 
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ON  reaching  the  yacht  I  went  directly  to  the  old 
gcptlemaii's  office  and  handed  him  Cam- 
merford's  letter,  which  he  tore  open,  read, 
and  toss'  d  on  the  desk. 

"  M'-  Hemst»r,"  said  I,  while  an  emotion  which  I 
had  not  i>uspected  myself  of  possessing  caused  my 
voice  to  tremble  a  little ;  "  Mr.  Hemster,  I  don't  know 
how  I  can  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me 
to-day." 

"Oh,  that  's  all  right,  that  's  all  right!"  he  said 
gruffly,  as  if  the  reference  annoyed  him.  "  What  you 
need  is  a  guardian." 

."  I  think,"  said  I,  "  I  have  secured  one." 

The  old  gentleman  glanced  up  at  me  quickly. 

"'  Is  that  so?  Well,  if  the  land  lays  as  I  have  sus- 
pected, I  congratulate  you.  Yes,  and  I  congratulate 
Hilda  also.  As  for  a  guardian,  you  have  chosen  a  good 
one,  and  now  don't  begin  to  thank  me  over  again,  but 
go  and  tell  her  all  about  it." 

Thus  dismissed,  I  went  to  the  saloon,  and  there 
f^und  the  lady  of  whom  I  was  in  search,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  come  up  on  deck  with  me.  In  spite  of 
the  vexatious  interruption  to  which  we  had  been  forced 
to  submit  at  this  spot,  I  had  become  attached  to  the 
locality  of  the  two  chairs  and  the  wicker  table. 
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"  I  like  this  place."  said  I.  "  for  its  associations,  and 
yet  I  am  certain,  the  moment  we  begin  to  talk.  Mr. 
Hemster  will  order  me  overboard,  or  his  daughter  will 
tell  you  to  go  down  below." 

J' There  is  no  immediate  danger,"  answered  Hilda. 

Mr.  Hemster  is  busy,  and  his  daughter  has  not  re- 
turned from  Nagasaki;  I  suspect,  however,  that  you 
should  be  down  in  the  office  helping  your  chief,  rather 
than  up  here  frivolously  gossiping  with  me." 

"  I  am  obeying  orders  in  being  up  here.  My  chief, 
as  you  call  him,  told  me  to  search  you  out  and  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

"All  about  what?" 

"  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Hemster  anything  of  our  conver- 
sation after  I  left?" 

"Not  a  word.  Poor  dear,  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  other  matters.  He  talked  about  vou,  and  fished, 
--m,  oh,  such  an  awkward  way,— to  find  out  what  I 
thought  of  you.  He  gave  me  much  good  counsel 
which  I  shall  ever  treasure,  and  he  warned  me  to  be- 
ware of  fascinating  young  men,  and  not  allow  myself 
to  become  too  deeply  interested.  Indeed  I  yearned  to 
let  him  know  that  his  caution  was  already  too  late- 
but,  not  being  sure  whether  that  would  ease  his  mind 
or  cause  it  greater  anxiety,  I  held  my  peace.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  him.  Perhaps  I  should  do  it  myself 
but  I  cannot  find  the  exact  words,  I  am  afraid." 

"  I  'II  tell  him  with  great  pleasure.    No,  to  be  honest. 
I  have  already  told  him." 

"  Really,  and  what  did  he  say?  " 

"Oh,  he  said  I  needed  a  guardian,  and  I  informed 
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him  I  had  already  secured  one.  He  twigged  the  situa- 
tion in  a  moment,  congratulated  me  on  my  choice,  and 
ordered  me  to  come  and  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  what  ?  I  ve  asked  you  that  be- 
fore." 

"  Why,  about  the  money  with  which  we  are  to  start 
housekeeping.  Mr.  Hemster  estimates  that  it  will 
amount  to  something  more  than  half  a  million." 

Hilda  sat  back  in  her  chair  with  a  remote  resem- 
blance to  a  frown  on  her  pretty  brow. 

"That  was  what  you  were  discussing  with  Mr. 
Hemster,  was  it  ? "  she  said  primly. 

"  Of  course.    Don't  you  think  it  most  important ?" 

"  I  suppose  it  is." 

"  He  certainly  thought  so,  and  looked  on  me  as  very 
fortunate  coming  into  such  a  tidy  sum  so  easily." 

"Easily!    Did  he,  indeed?" 

"  Yes,  he  's  awfully  pleased  about  it,  and  so  am  I." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it." 

"  He  said  you  would  be,  and  he  regards  me  as  more 
than  lucky,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  acknowledge  that 
I  am.  You  see  it  was  such  a  complete  surprise.  I 
had  n't  expected  anything  at  all,  and  to  find  myself 
suddenly  the  possessor  of  such  a  sum,  all  because  of  a 
few  words,  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be  true." 

Hilda  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair;  there  was  no 
question  about  the  frown  now,  which  was  visible 
enough,  and,  as  I  prattled  on,  the  displeasure  in  her 
speaking  eyes  became  deeper  and  deeper. 

"  All  because  of  a  few  words  1 "  she  murmured,  as  if 
talking  to  herself. 
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vJ'S!i!*'"K\  Plain  simple,  straightforward  words, 
yet  look  what  an  effect  they  had.  They  practically 
inaloe  me  an  independent  man.  even  rich,  as  I  should 

would  nt  consider  the  amount  very  important." 

amount  as  very  very  important.-even  of  par^ount 
importance,  I  should  say." 

Ji^^  r^  of  paramount  importance,  of  course,  but 
nevertheless  I  shall  always  regard  this  day  as  the  most 
fortunate  of  my  life."  /  «  tnc  most 

Now.  Hilda."  I  protested.  "  you  must  admit  that 
money  is  exceedingly  necessary  " 

.Ci  ^"^  *"*"''  .'*•    ?^  ^''  ^''"**«^''  ^"  ^ort  pleased 
about  your  getting  the  money  than  anything  else  ?  " 

Oh.  I  dont  say  that,  but  he  certainly  was  de- 

hghted  with  my  luck,  and  what  true  friend  would  n't 

whlnlh^hrthe^n^i:'"  "  '^""^  ^^"  ^  ^^^^^^^^ 

mnrf!!?""."^  ^''^  "'°"'^- "   '''''"'''^   Hilda,   with 

th:;:^fo;r" " '''  ^°"^  ^-  ^  ^^^^  --^-^^ 

^  J  Why  not  ?    Such  a  lump  of  gold  is  not  won  every 

''kLI!^  '!T^^'  '^°'^'''  '"«^^"**^  Hilda  tartly. 
Exactly.    H  you  choose  the  psychological  moment 

T^nTJ"  "^^"'^^'*  ^^^  form'a grea^b" 
I  cantell  you,  and  success  is  sure  to  follow  " 

Deserving  man!    I  think  those  that  called  you  a 
fool  were  mistaken,  don't  you  ?  "  ^ 
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"  Yes,  I  rather  imagine  they  are,  and  in  fact  that  hai 
been  admitted." 

"  Sr  and  Mr.  Hemster  have  been  discussing 

this  n:         question  down  in  your  office  ? " 

"  Ye5,  first,  of  course.  I  began  about  the  money 
at  once,  and  thanked  him  sincerely  for  what  he  had 
done." 

"  You  were  quite  right ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  him 
there  would  have  been  no  money  to  make  you  so  jubi- 
lant." 

"  That 's  exactly  what  I  told  him.  '  Mr.  Hemster,' 
said  I, '  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  action  I  should  never 
have  got  a  penny. ' " 

"  Well,"  said  Hilda,  with  a  little  break  in  her  voice 
that  went  right  to  my  licart  and  made  me  ashamed  of 
myself,  while  the  moisture  gathered  in  her  eyes,  "  and 
so  you  and  Mr.  Hemster  at  last  got  to  me,  and  began 
to  discuss  me  after  the  money  question  had  been  ex- 
hausted. Really,  I  suppose  I  sliould  be  thankful  to 
have  received  so  much  attention.  I  wish  I  had  known 
that  geld  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  your  thoughts, 
and  then  I  should  have  entered  more  accurately  into 
particulars.  I  told  you  the  amount  was  tvo  or  three 
times  the  face  value  of  the  stock,  but  it  is  what  you  say, 
over  half  a  million,  and  now  if  you  don't  mind  I  shall 
go  downstairs  for  a  while." 

"  I  do  mind.    I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Hilda." 

"  I  would  rather  not  talk  any  more  just  now.  If  you 
are  wise  you  will  say  nothing  until  I  have  had  time  to 
think  it  all  over." 

"  But  I  never  claimed  to  be  wise,  Hilda.    Sit  down 
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■tfain.  r  beg  of  you.    Indeed  you  must  I  .hall  nn»  u 
you  go  at  this  juncture  "  "*^*  '*^ 

veild'S."  '"  ^^"  ^'""^  *^'^  *h«  -»t  that  had 
wolf 'l/vouT.'*  "'°"  ''•  °"'^  "'•^'"^  ™«««" 

"  Hilua."  said  I.  "  I  can  make  it  all  right  with  vou 
m  five  minutes.    What  will  you  bet  ? "  ^ 

I  du&t^^*;:;r'i5^.^  '^"^  °^"*'  ^^"'^  ^-  - 

saiH  •««     Jo    r!        ^"  '  y**"  understand  you  have 

I   n™     W.         ^'  ™'  '  '"•'  ""«■•  'Old  you." 

dilLmr.^tT  •""'  '^"  '  »"  <»  "•«  horn,  of  a 

5«^itor  ,XM  ""  ""'  r  *'  '"^'« 
safi.r  fn  I,,         ^'"^ough  not  knowing  whether  it  was 

^     I  tr^S.";?"  "'■''' f-    I 'l»'<=»^'y  decided  to  hig 

S.nT«nH  n     ?   "'?'  *"^  '^''^rrnintd  to  stand  to  my 
guns  and  proclaim  that  all  along  I  had  b«.n  .lit,- 

"Had,."  I  «ud,  „,i,h  wlu.  dignity  I  anUd  bring  to 
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my  command,  "  you  actually  icem  sorry  at  my  good 
fortune.    I  asiurc  you  I  expected  you  would  rejoice 
with  me.    When  I  »poke  to  you  this  morning  I  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  penniless  man,  and  yet.  as 
Mr.  Hcmster  himself  informed  you.  I  had  but  an  hour 
before  refused  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
as  a  bribe.    That  money  was  but  half  of  the  fortune 
which  this  man  Cammerford  had  previously  looted 
from  me.    Now,  through  a  few  simple  words  in  the 
letter  Mr.  Hemster  wrote  to  him,  this  man  is  going  to 
refund  the  whole  half  million,  with  interest  for  three 
years  at  six  per  cent.    Therefore,  my  darling,  imagine 
the  delight  with  which  I  learned  of  this  great  stroke 
of  good  luck.    No  living  person  could  assert  here  or 
hereafter  that  I  was  an  impecunious  fortune-hunter, 
although  equally,  of  course,  no  person  could  have  con- 
vinced you  that  your  money  weighed  a  particle  with 
me  when  I  asked  you  to  honour  me  as  you  have  done. 
And  now,  really  perhaps  I  am  too  sensitive,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  do  not  uke  the  news  so  kindly  as  I  had 
expected." 

She  swayed  a  moment,  then  sank  helplessly  down 
mto  the  armchair  again. 

"  Rupert,"  she  said,  looking  across  at  me  with  a 
puzzled  pathos  in  her  eyes  that  made  me  ashamed  of 
myself;  "Rupert,  what  are  you  talking  about?  Or 
am  I  dreaming?  What  half  million  is  this  you  are 
referring  to?  I  told  you  tht'  my  fortune  was  two  or 
three  times  the  hundred  thousand,  but  I  supposed  you 
had  found  out  its  real  value.  Now  you  seem  to  have 
been  speaking  of  something  else." 
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"  Hild.,"  I  critJ,  with  t  hctm  ihti  I  ho«  w.  w, 

wiK  1  wu  refemn[p  to  your  money  ? " 

Her  troubled  face  .eemed  fixed  on  wmethiriR  i„ 
Ung.ble  .n  the  dUt.nce,  ..  if  her  mind  were  tL« 
to  recall  our  conver«.ion.  that  she  might  find  2 
pomt  m  what  I  had  .aid  to  account  fur  tl^  mUuke  .^ 
.upposed  herself  to  l«ve  made.    The  double  tanrn^ 

•en  ence  I  had  uttered  applied  to  her  money  equallj 
weU  w.th  my  own.  Now  that  enlightenment  had^come! 
her  .uppo«.d  error  became  obtrusively  pbin  to  h^ 
She  turned  her  puzzled  face  to  me.  and  her  expre J^on 
mehed  mto  one  of  great  tendeme..  a.  .he  reached  for- 
ward her  two  hands  and  laid  her  palm,  on  the  back  of 
mine  wh.ch  rested  on  the  wicker  {able. 

''tvil  ..    ^^""^  ^"'^P'^  misjudged  you." 

U.A  ^*'    l*'"*  '•  "  "^^"'^  y°"  ^'^^  ^orpven  me  if  I 
had  been  in  the  wrong  ?  " 

plam  that  .he  meant  it.  yet  I  did  «,t  dare  to  risk  .  Vi 
confewion.    What  brutes  we  men  are  aL  all   L 

o'fr^^r'""'^""*^^^^'-^--^^^^^^^ 

.  '7^^J^^  *^'  ***°"*  ^^'^  "«*'y  '^■»'-*nd  treasure"  she 
«jd   and  now  I  launched  out  on  fresh  ground'  o    e 

Xr'^^  ^^  "*'"  '°  «^^  ^  "^»»  ^'"  ice  again 
f  »  M  .  'T°'*'  "  ^'"P'-  A«  we  talked,  the  tede- 
faugable  litUe  naphtha  launch  came  alongside, Id 
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Gertrude  Hemster  appeared  at  the  gangway,  followed 
by  her  miniature  Countew.  Miu  Hemiter  was  good 
enough  to  ignore  u«  entirely,  and,  after  a  few  word*  to 
her  new  companion,  disappeared  down  the  companion- 
way.  The  Countess  toddled  up  to  where  we  sat,  and. 
addressing  Hilda,  said  in  her  high-keyed  Japanese 
voi«: 

"  Mees  Stretton,  the  mistress  desires  your  attendance 
immediately,"  and  with  that  she  toddled  away  again. 
Hilda  rose  at  once. 

"  Don't  go,"  I  commanded ;  but  she  smiled,  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  me. 

"  Is  n't  it  funny,"  she  S4id;  "you  and  I  together 
are  equal  to  one  millionaire,  yet  we  have  to  dance  at- 
tendance when  called  upon,  but,  unlike  others  in  bond- 
age, we  don't  need  to  cry,  '  How  U»g,  O  Lord  I  how 
fcngP'dowe?" 

"  Not  on  your  life.  Hilda,  as  they  say  in  the  WUd 
West.  The  day  of  jubilee  is  a-coming  my  dear,"  and, 
In  spite  of  her  trying  to  slip  away,  I  put  my  arm  around 
her  and  drew  her  toward  me. 

"Oh,  the  captain  is  looking  at  us,"  she  whispered 
m  alarm. 

"  The  captain  is  a  good  friend  of  ours,  and  has  done 

the  same  in  his  time,  I  dare  say,"  and  with  that  I 

Hilda  swung  herself  free  and  fled,  red  as  a  rose  On 
glancing  up  at  the  bridge  I  noticed  that  the  capuin 
had  suddenly  turned  his  back  on  us.  I  always  die'  like 
that  rough  man  from  Cape  Cod,  who  would  haunt  the 
bridge  during  his  waking  hours  whether  the  ship  had 
steam  up  or  not. 
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NEXT  day  was  the  most  eve,,  ',  I  I  had  spent 
on  the  yacht  in  spite  of  «tl  that  had  ^one 

a  D^ni  ^u  u  ■  ''"'*'  moment,  were  filled  with 

a  per  1  which  we  escaped,  a.  one  might  «iv.  by  , 

^Jri^^  °'  T'  *""'**''^  ^y  '^'  P^^^P'  *"<i  ener- 
getic action  of  a  capable  nan  wnom  I  shaJI  alwav.  il 

;^r'/,f^-P  affection.    If  Cape  Cod  ha.  t3o" 
m*nyj.ke  h.m.  u  i.  a  notaWc  section  of  a  ,.cat 

tofCZ^lTjV''  f  '""""^"^^ '  P*'''  "^y  ^J^'^d  visit 
La     vu^        '  ""'"'  *"^  '^^''^^t  Jo.".  C.  Ca,n..u^. 
ord  with  me  to  the    .cht     He  told  me  he  h  V       ';d 
the  full  amount  to  my    -edit  in  the  Pn„k  of  Ja,  ■  ■  a, 
«.d  he  did  not  need  to  d.  any  cabling  to  Ameril       '. 
Hemster  was  clos<  ted  with  him  in  his  office  u.  -  ■  m'." 
luncheon  gong  rang,  and  the  t  niaMe  Camm^rford  Wai. 
a  guest  at  our  able,  referring  m  «,.  c        ""'.""'^a  ^^ 

m  th.  Adirondack  Mounlain.  and  iIr  fishing  district. 
hMrd  of  tngl«h„™  he  no  v  fastened  on  me  relating 

^urn'c''e''?h  ""r ",  -*""^  "^  -"■■"  h'^"- 

c<«nuance.    Therefore  I  was  delighted  to  ty-  able  M 
■nfom,  him  that  one  of  his  anecd.fs  Zi.^n^  Tn 
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Punch  in  th«  yetr  1854,  which  he  promptly  denied, 
wheretij  >on  I  proposed  a  modest  little  wager  that  wat 
accepted  hy  htm  under  jie  supposition  that  I  could  twt 
prove  my  assertion.  But  we  happened  to  have  in  the 
library  tw^  volumes  of  Punch  for  that  year,  which  I 
had  frequently  thumbed  over,  and  I  now  confounded 
him  by  their  production.  I  don  t  thin^-  he  minded  the 
moi\ey  so  much  as  the  slight  cast  on  what  he  supposed 
to  be  a  genuine  American  joke.  About  three  o'clock 
the  good  man  left  us  in  a  high  state  of  exultation,  car 
ried  away  ly  the  useful  naphtha  launch. 

Wc  were  all  on  deck  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
rwon  when  the  event  happened  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred.   Hilda  an  1  I  were  sitting  in  our  chairs  by  the 
wicker  table,  quite  boldly  in  the  face  of  all.  for  ottr 
engagement  was  now  public  property.    Gertrude  Hem- 
•ter  and  the  little  Japanese  noblewoman  were  walking 
up  and  down  the  other  side  of  the  deck,  and  from  tlie 
snatches  of  conversation  wafted  to  us  it  really  seemed 
as  if  Miss  H<?rnster  were  learning  Japanese.    She  had 
passc^i  fuc  iK-noring  phase  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
and  Sad    cached  the  stage  of  the  icily  polite  and 
scrupulously  courteous  high  dame.so  that  I  quite  looked 
lovward  to  an  inrimate  interview  with  her  later  on  if 
ihis  ch.,nte  continued.    The  old  gentleman  occupied 
his  customary  armchair  with  his  feet  on  the  rail,  and 
It  IS  a  marvellous  thing  to  record  that  during  all  the 
excitement  he  never  sliifted  his  position.     He  said 
afterward  that  it  was  the  captain's  duty  to  deal  with 
the  cnsia.  and  he  had  absolute  confidence  in  the  cap- 
tain.    This  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
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The  harbor  of  Nagasaki  is  usually  crowded  with 
shipping,  and  steamers  are  continually  arriving  or  de- 
parting, consequently  they  attract  but  little  attention 
for  they  are  generally  capably  managed.    Of  course 
a  yacht  swinging  at  anchor  with  no  steam  up  is  abso- 
lutely helpless  if  some  vessel  under  way  bears  down 
upon  her.    We  were  lying  broadside  on  to  Nagasaki. 
1  was  so  absorbed  in  my  conversation  with  Hilda  that 
I  did  not  notice  our  danger  until  the  captain  put 
a  megaphone  to  his  lips  and  vehemently  hailed  an  on- 
coming steamer.    Looking  up,  I  saw  a  huge,  black, 
clumsy  craft  steaming  right  down  upon  us,  and  knew 
m  a  moment  that  if  she  did  not  deflect  her  course  she 
would  cut  us  h,  two  amidships.    The  captain,  who 
recognized  the  nationality  of  the  vessel,  although  I  did 
not.  roared  down  to  me: 
"  What  is  the  Chinese  for  '  Sheer  off  ? '" 

T  I  .'7"f,*°.'"y  ^^^t-    "  Fling  me  the  megaphone." 
I  cried.     He  instantly  heaved  it  down  to  me,  and  a 
moment  later  I  was  roaring  through  it  a  warning  to 
the  approaching  steamer.    But  to  this  not  the  slightest 
attention  was  paid,  nor  indeed  could  I  see  anyone 
aboard.    The  black  bntte  came  on  as  if  she  were  an 
abandoned  ship  without  captain  or  crew.    She  appeared 
to  grow  up  out  of  the  waters;  looming  tremendous  in 
si^e  above  us,and  it  did  seem  as  if  nothing  under  Heav- 
en could  save  us.    However,  good  luck  and  the  re- 
sources of  our  captain  did  that  very  thing.    The  good 
luck  assumed  the  shape  of  a  tug  which  came  tearing 
past  our  stem.    The  captain  by  this  time  was  on  deck 
with  a  coil  of  rrpe  with  a  bowline  on  its  end.    Not  a    ' 
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word  di '  he  tay  to  the  flying  tug,  but  he  swung  the  rope 
so  unerringly  thi^  the  k«p  came  down  like  a  flying 
quoit  right  on  the  sternpkott  of  the  little  vessel.  In  a 
flash  the  captain  had  the  end  he  held  twisted  twice 
around  a  huge  iron  cleat  at  our  side. 

"  Lie  down,  you  women,  at  once,"  he  roared,  bracing 
his  feet  against  the  cleat  and  hanging  back  upon  the 
end  of  the  rope 

Hilda  obeyed  instantly,  but  Miss  Hemtter,  wi»h  the 
Countess  clinging  to  her,  stoo*-!  dazed,  while  I  sprang 
forward  and  caught  Iter,  breaking  the  fall  as  much  as 
was  possible,  all  three  of  us  coming  down  in  a  heap 
with  myself  underneath.  The  rope  had  tightened  like 
a  rod,  and  had  either  to  break,  jerk  the  ta^  backward 
out  oi  the  water,  or  swing  us  around,  ii#4i  latter  it 
did,  taking  the  yacht  from  under  us  with  a  w^denness 
th^  instantly  overcame  all  equilibriuw,  and  .n  a  jiffy 
we  were  at  right  angles  to  our  former  position,  while 
the  black  hulk  scra^d  harmlessly  along  our  side. 
Even  now  no  cwie  appeared  on  the  deck  of  the  Chinese 
steamer,  but  after  running  a  hundred  yards  nearer  the 
city  she  slowly  swerved  around,  heading  outward 
again,  and  I  thought  she  was  about  to  escape ;  but  in* 
stead  of  that  she  came  to  a  standstill  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  so  from  our  position  and  there  codly  dropped 
anchor. 

I  helped  the  ladies  to  their  feet  again,  inquiring  if 
they  were  hurt,  and  Miss  Hemster  replied  with  a  sweet 
smile  that,  thanks  to  me,  she  was  not.  The  Countess 
showed  signs  of  hysterics  with  which  I  could  not  deal, 
therefore  I  turned  my  attention  to  Hilda,  who  by  this 
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time  had  scrambled  up.  looking  rather  pale  and  fright- 
ened^     Mr.  Hemster's  chair  had  beer,  swung  with  a 
crash  agamst  the  bulwarks,  and  he  had  been  compelled 
to  take  his  feet  uown  from  the  rail,  but  beyond  that  he 
kept  his  old  position,  chewing  industriously  at  his  unlit 
cigar.     The  captam  was  in  a  ludicrously  pitiable  posi- 
tion because  of  a  red-hot  Cape  Cod  rage  and  his  in- 
ability to  relieve  his  feelings  by  swearing  on  account 
of  the  ladies  being  present.    Hilda  noticed  this  and 
cried  with  a  little  quivering  laugh : 

'•Don't  mind  us,  captain;    say  what  you  want  to 
and  It  IS  quite  likely  we  will  agree  with  you  " 

The  captain  shook  his  huge  fist  at  the  big  steamer 
now  rounding  to  her  anchorage. 

"  You  can  -ay  what  you  please,"  he  shouted;  "  that 
was  no  accident;  it  was  intended.  That  damned - 
I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies.^that  chap  tried  to  run  'us 
down,  and  I  11  have  the  law  of  him.  dod-blast-him  - 
excuse  me.  ladies.-if  there 's  any  .aw  in  this  God- 
forsaken hole ! " 

Mr.  Hemster  ircry  cahnly  shoved  his  chair  back  to 
Its  fornier  position,  and  put  his  feet  once  more  on  the 
rail,  then  he  beckoned  to  the  captain,  and  when  that 
angry  hero  reached  his  side  he  said  impcrturbably  as 
It  nothing  had  happened: 

"Captain,  there  's  no  use  swearing.  Besides,  so 
capable  a  man  as  you  never  needs  to  swear.  In  that 
half  minute  you  earned  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  I  'U 
make  it  more  if  you  don't  think  it  enough." 

"Nonsense,"  protested  the  captain.  "  it 's  all  in  the 
day  s  work :  a  lucky  throw  of  the  rope,  that  's  aU." 
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"  Now  I  see  that  you  want  to  swear  at  somebody ," 
Mr.  Hemster  went  on,  "  and  suppressed  profanity  is 
bad  for  the  system ;  so  I  suppose  you  11  prrfer  to  swear 
at  the  person  mostly  to  blame.  Get  into  the  launch 
with  Mr.  Tremomc  here,  who  will  translate  for  you, 
because  our  oaths,  unlike  our  gold,  are  not  current  in 
every  country.  Go  over  to  that  black  monstrosity ;  get 
aboard  of  her ;  find  out  what  their  game  is.  and  swear 
at  whoever  is  rw^ponsible.  When  we  know  their  ob- 
ject we  can  take  action,  either  by  law.  (jr  by  hinng 
some  pirate  to  run  her  down  and  see  how  she  li)«s  it 
hersdf.    I  want  to  get  at  the  bott(wn  of  this  busincM." 

The  upshot  was  that  the  captain  and  I  got  into  the 
naphtha  launch  and  made  directly  for  the  ChoKse 
steamer.  We  went  around  her  twice,  but  saw  not  a 
am!  on  board,  neither  wa?  tlwre  any  ladder  alongside 
by  which  we  could  ascend,  or  even  a  rope ;  so,  afeer 
calling  in  vain  for  them  to  throw  us  a  line,  the  captam, 
with  an  agility  I  should  not  have  expected  of  hi<!  yex^ 
and  bulk,  caught  hold  of  the  anchor-chain  and  worked 
himself  up  over  the  bow.  His  head  appearing  ov«- 
the  rail  must  have  been  a  stupefying  surprise  to  the 
crew,  whom  he  found  lying  flat  on  their  faces  on  deck. 
I  followed  the  captain  up  the  anchor-chain  rouljc. 
though  in  somewhat  less  effective  fashion,  until  I  was 
at  the  captain's  heels.  He  had  thrown  one  leg  across 
the  rail,  when  he  whipped  out  a  revolver  and  fired  two 
rapid  shots,  which  were  followed  by  howls  of  terror. 
The  crew  had  sprung  to  their  feet  and  flashed  out 
knives,  but  his  quick  revolver-shots  stopped  the  at- 
tack even  before  it  was  rightly  begun.    We  both  leaped 
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over  the  rail  to  the  deck.    The  cowardly  crew  were 
huddled  in  a  heap;   no  one  had  been  killed,  but  two 
were  crippled  and  crawled  moaning  on  the  deck;  the 
rest  had  ceased  their  outcry  and  crouched  together  with 
that  hopeless  air  of  resignation  to  take  stolidly  what- 
ever fate  had  in  store  for  them,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  lower-class  Chinese.     They  expected  instant 
*  ^rf^  '^*''*  prepared  to  meet  it  with  nonchalance. 
Where  ts  your  captain?"  I  asked  them  in  their 
own  tongue. 

Several  of  them  made  a  motion  of  their  head  toward 
a  low  deck-house  aft. 

"Go  and  bring  him."  I  said  to  one  who  seemed 
rather  more  intelligent  than  the  rest.  He  got  on  his 
feet  and  went  into  the  deck-house,  presently  emerging 
with  a  trembling  man  who  admitted  he  was  the  captain. 
What  did  you  mean,"  I  asked  him,  "  by  trying  to 
run  us  down  ?  "  ■>     j    s 

He  spread  out  his  hands  with  a  gesture  that  seemed 
to  indicate  his  helplessness,  and  maintained  that  it  was 
all  an  accident. 

"That  is  not  true,"  I  insisted,  but  nothing  could 
budge  him  from  his  statement  that  the  steering-gear 

o  wu'  !^?"^  ^^  ^'  ^^^  ^°**  <=°"t«'*  of  the  ship. 
Why  did  n't  you  stop  the  engines  when  you  saw 
where  you  were  going? "  I  asked. 

He  had  become  panic-stricken,  he  said,  and  so  had 
the  crew.  The  engineer  had  run  up  on  deck,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  shut  oflF  steam.  I  knew  the  man  was  ly- 
ing, and  told  our  captain  so.  whereupon  he  pressed  the 
muzile  of  his  revolver  against  the  otlier's  forehead. 
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"  Now  question  him,"  he  said. 

I  did  so,  but  the  captain  simply  rclapseri  into  the  con- 
dition of  his  crew,  and  not  another  word  could  I  get 
out  of  him. 

"  It  's  no  use,"  I  said  to  our  captain,  "  these  people 
dc'i't  mind  bcn^'  shot  in  the  least.  You  might  mas- 
sacre the  whole  lot,  and  yet  not  jrct  a  word  of  truth  out 
of  any  one  of  them  previous  to  their  extinction.  Never- 
theless, until  you  kill  them  they  are  in  some  vv  holesome 
fear  of  firearms,  so  if  you  keep  the  drop  on  the  captain 
and  his  men  I  '11  penetrate  this  deck-house  and  see 
what  it  contains." 

"  I  would  *nt  do  that,"  said  our  captain,  ''  they  're 
treacherous  dogs,  I  imagine,  and,  while  afraid  to  meet 
us  in  bjoad  daylight  on  deck  here,  they  might  prove 
mighty  handy  with  the  knife  in  the  darkness  of  that 
shanty.  No,  send  the  captain  in  and  oider  him  to 
bring  out  all  his  officers,  if  he  's  got  any." 

This  seemed  practical  -"Ivice.  so,  asking  our  captain 
to  remove  his  revolver  from  the  other's  forehead,  I 
said  to  the  latter : 

"  How  many  officers  h»^e  you  ? 

He  answered  that  there  w«re  five. 

"Very  well,  go  and  bring  them  all  out  on  deck 
here." 

He  gave  the  order  to  one  of  the  cr^'w,  who  went  into 
the  deck-house  and  presently  came  mit  with  five  dis- 
couraged-looking Chinese  ship's  officers.  There  was 
nothing  to  t>e  made  out  of  this  lot ;  they  simply  stood 
in  a  row  and  glowered  nt  us  without  answering. 
Whenever  I  put  a  question  to  them  they  glanced  at  the 
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captain,  then  turned  their  bovine  gzzc  uoon  m,   k.  f 
never  once  did  one  of  them  open  hisTouth"^  "*'  '"^ 
Now.  captain."  said  I.  "  I  propose  that  we  herd  thi. 
whole  mob.  officers  and  men.  into'^he  forecast^     The 
wmd  ass.  anchor-tackle,  and  all  that  will  im^t  thim 
.f  they  endeavour  to  Uke  concerted  action.    Yot.    Umi 
h  re  on  the  clear  deck  with  your  two  .volv    s  a  d 
nrlK^    ^'  °"  '^'"-    ^^'^  ^P"^^  ^nd  officers  will 

dlhoL"f:r  r  "^^  '  ^'^'^  penetrate  into  tJe 
aeck  house,  for  I  am  convinced  that  ^.-e  have  not  vet 
come  upon  the  responsible  man.  I  dont  bel  eve  th.^ 
fellow  IS  the  captain  at  all." 

muTr.f  !'"'  ""^  '°"''"*^'  ^^^^'  ^'though  he  still  de- 
niurred  at  my  entering  the  deck-house.  I  ordered  the 
men  forward  and  then  lined  the  alleged  captl^n^LH 

r^o""h?"'.^  '''  "^"  '''-■  -'-^'^  "  "p' 
tain  stood  hy  with  a  revolver  in  each  hand  I  ^JmJj^f 

jqu,pp«..  ««,.  down  .hr«  ,..p,  il;.^';'.  'iJT^ 
It  WM  a  dangcrou,  nx>ve  If  iher.  had  b.en  any™,  of 
courage  wuhin.  for  .here  were  no  wmdo«^.  Xwh« 
ol  S  ■^r?""  ""  """  "^'  i"  through  .he 

Son^r.^r=g\tT{'rxb 

.Pjcuous,,  3i,„oue,.ed  again!,  .he  ol  de"  ,ar^  ^d' 
formed  an  easy  mark  for  either  pi^ol  or  knife  I  «eD^ 
down  as  quickly  as  pos«ble  and  then  sttod  Lid?^ 
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"  Ah,  Excellency  Hun  Woe! "  I  cried,  covering  him 
with  the  revolver,  "  it  is  to  you  then  we  were  to  have 
been  indebted  for  our  death." 

The  wretch  flung  himself  on  his  face  at  my  feet, 
moaning  for  mercy.  A  Corean  never  has  the  non- 
chalance of  a  Chinaman  when  danger  confronts  him. 

"Get  up  from  the  floor  and  sit  down  where  you 
were,"  I  said ;  "  I  want  to  have  some  conversation 
with  you."  Then  I  went  to  the  door  again  and  cried 
to  the  captain : 

'*  It 's  all  right.  There  is  no  one  here  but  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Corea,  and  I  think  I  begin  to  see  daylight 
so  far  as  this  so-called  accident  is  concern  'd.  I  want 
to  have  a  few  miwutes'  talk  with  him,  :o,  vii:  r,  >ou 
hear  a  pistol-shot,  cerything  is  going  wei.  ' 

"  Good  enough,"  cried  the  genial  captain,  '  you  play 
a  lone  hand  for  all  it  's  worth,  and  I  '11  hold  up  these 
hoodlums  while  you  pow-wow." 

"  Now,  Hun  Woe,"  I  cried,  turning  to  him,  "  what 
is  the  meaning  of  thij  dastardly  trick  ? " 

"  Oh,  Excellency,"  he  moaned,  "  I  am  the  most  mis- 
erable of  men." 

"  Yes,  you  are.  I  admit  that,  and,  furthermore,  un- 
less you  tell  the  truth  you  are  in  some  danger  of  your 
life  at  this  moment." 

"  My  life,"  he  went  on,— and  I  knew  he  spoke  truly 
enough,— "is  already  forfeited.  My  family  and  my 
kinsmen  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  Their 
heads  will  fall  if  I  do  not  bring  back  the  white  wotran 
whom  the  Emperor  has  chosen  for  his  mate." 

"  But  how  in  Heaven's  name  would  it  h^ve  brought 
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back  the  white  womin  if  you  had  run  ui  down  and 
drowned  u^  all?' 

"  We  have  expert  iwtmmers  aboard."  he  laid,  "  div- 
ert brought  for  the  purpose,  who  would  have  saved  the 
white  woman,  and  indeH."  he  added  hurriedly.  "  would 
have  saved  you  all,  but  the  white  woman  we  would 
have  brought  back  with  us." 

"  What  a  hairbrained  scheme  f "  I  cried. 

"  Yes,  Excellency,  it  is  not  mine.  I  but  do  what  I 
tm  ordered  to  do.  The  Emperor  wished  to  sink  the 
war-vessel  of  the  American  King  so  that  he  might  not 
invade  our  coasts." 

"Is  it  true  that  the  Empress  has  been  murdered?" 

"Ah,  not  murdered,  Excellency;  she  died  of  a 
fever." 

"  She  looked  anything  but  feverish  when  I  uw  her 
the  day  before,"  I  insisted. 

"  We  are  all  in  God's  hands,"  said  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter with  a  shrug  of  resignation,  "  and  death  sometimes 
comes  suddenly." 

"  It  does  indeed  in  Seoul,"  I  commented,  whereupon 
the  Prime  Minister  groaned  aloud,  thinking  probably 
of  his  own  impending  fate  and  that  of  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  kinsfolk. 

"  Excellency,"  he  went  on  with  the  ccirage  of  des- 
peration, "  it  is  all  your  fault.  If  you  had  not  brought 
that  creature  to  Seoul,  I  would  have  been  a  happy  man 
to-day.  I  have  always  been  your  friend,  and  it  is  said 
your  country  stands  by  its  friends;  but  that,  I  fear,  is 
not  true.  You  can  help  me  now,  but  perhaps  you  will 
not  do  it." 
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*'  I  admit  it  is  largely  my  fault,  although,  like  your- 
self, I  was  merely  the  Prime  Minister  on  our  side  of 
the  affair.  Nevertheless,  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do 
to  help  you,  Hun  Woe,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do 
it." 

He  brightened  up  perceptibly  at  this,  and  said 
eagerly,  as  if  to  give  further  spur  to  my  inclination : 

"  H  you  do,  I  will  make  you  a  rich  man.  Excel- 
lency." 

Nothing  showed  the  desperate  nature  of  his  case 
more  conclusively  than  this  offer  of  money,  which  it 
always  a  Corean's  very  last  card. 

"  I  do  not  want  a  single  sck  from  you,  Hun  Woe ; 
in  fact  I  am  willing  to  give  away  many  thousands  of 
them  if  it  will  aid  you.  Tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you. 
I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  return  with  you  to  Seoul  and 
beg  or  bribe  the  Emperor's  clemency." 

"That  would  indeed  be  useless,"  demurred  the 
Prime  Minister ;  "  His  Majesty  would  promise  you  any- 
thing and  take  what  money  you  liked  to  give  him ;  but 
my  body  would  be  dismembered  as  soon  as  you  were 
gone,  and  all  my  kinsfolk  killed  or  sent  to  slavery." 

I  knew  this  to  be  an  accurate  presentation  of  the 
case. 

"  What,  then,  can  I  do  for  you  ? "  I  asked. 

He  lowered  his  voice,  his  little  eyes  glittering. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  get  the 
white  woman  on  board  this  ship." 

"  To  kidnap  her  ?  That  is  impossible ;  you  cannot 
do  it  here  in  Japan,  and  you  could  not  do  it  even  if 
the  ship  were  lying  in  Chemulpo  roadstead.    It  is  a 
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dream  of  foolishness,  and  if  your  Empercr  had  any 
sense  he  would  know  it  could  not  be  done." 

"  Then."  wailed  Hun  Woe,  "  my  line  is  extinguished, 
and  the  deaths  of  myself  and  of  my  relatives  lie  at  your 
door,  who  brought  the  accursed  white  woman  to 
Seoul." 

His  lamentations  disturbed  me  deeply,  because,  for  a 
wonder,  he  spoke  the  truth. 

"I  '11  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  Hun  Woe,  which  will 
be  far  more  effective  than  your  ridiculous  project  of 
k.dnappu.g  the  young  lady.    Has  not  your  Emperor 
the  sense  to  see,  or  have  you  not  the  courage  to  tell  him. 
that  if  you  succeeded  in  getting  Miss  Hemster  to  Seoul 
you  would  brmg  down  on  yourselves  the  whole  force 
of  America,  and  probably  of  England  as  well  ?    Either 
country  could  blot  Seoul,  Palace  and  all.  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  within  half  an  hour  of  surrounding  it.  and 
they  would  do  it.  too,  if  needs  be.    You  know  I  speak 
the  truth;  why  did  you  not  explain  this  to  the  Em- 
peror?" 

"His  Majesty  would  not  believe  me;  his  Majesty 
cares  for  nothing  but  the  white  won^an;  so  ^ny  other 
plan  but  that  of  getting  her  is  useless." 

"  No,  it  is  n't.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  Hun 
Woe,  ,t  would  be  useless  for  me  to  appeal  to  either  the 
tnghsh  or  the  American  authorities.  They  will  never 
interfere  unless  one  of  their  own  citizens  is  in  jeopardy, 
but  I  can  trust  the  Japanese.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hemster 
will  lend  me  his  yacht,  and  I  will  take  a  party  of  fear- 
less Japanese  with  me  to  the  capital  and  to  the  Palace. 
There  will  be  no  trouble.    I  shall  return  with  your 
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family  and  your  kinsmen,  escort  them  down  to  Che- 
mulpo, and  I  shall  deliver  them  to  you  here  in  Naga- 
saki. So  long  as  you  remain  in  Nagasaki  you  are 
safe." 

This  brave  offer  brought  no  consolation  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Corea:  he  shook  his  head  dolefully,  and 
told  me  what  I  already  knew,  that  a  man  who  fled  from 
Corv.n  to  Nagasaki  had  been  nearly  murdered  here  by 
Coreans,  then,  thinking  himself  more  safe  under  the 
British  flag,  he  had  escaped  to  Shanghai,  where  he  was 
followed  and  killed  in  cold  blood,  his  mutilated  remains 
being  taken  to  Seoul,  and  there  exhibited.  All  his 
relatives  and  his  family  had  already  preceded  him  into 
the  unknown. 

Nothing  will  suffice,"  groaned  the  Prime  Minister, 
"but  the  white  woman,— may  curses  alight  on  her 
head ! " 

"  Do  not  be  so  downhearted ;  my  scheme  is  quite 
practicable,  while  yours  is  not.  Mr.  Hemster  is  the 
most  generous  of  men,  and  1  am  certain  he  will  see  you 
and  your  family  safe  across  the  Pacific  to  the  United 
States,  and  there  I  will  guarantee  no  Corean  will  ever 
follow  you.  You  have  money  enough  if  you  can  get 
your  hands  on  it.  Perhaps  you  have  some  here  with 
you  now." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  simply,  "  I  have  my  whole  fortune 
on  board  this  ship." 

"  There  you  are.  I  see  you  did  not  intend  to  return 
to  Cbrea  if  you  could  not  get  the  white  womjn." 

"  It  was  not  that.  I  brought  my  fortune  to  <nv#.  it 
away  in  bribes." 
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**  And  that 's  why  you  offered  me  a  bribe?  " 
"Yes,  Excellency,"  he  replied  with  childlike  can- 
dour. 

"  Well,  Hun  Woe,  take  my  advice.  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  get  you  all  clear  away.  You  are  in  com- 
mand here,  and  these  Chinese  would  rather  die  than 
split  on  you,  so  perhaps,  instead  of  taking  Mr.  Hem- 
ster's  yacht,  we  had  better  stick  to  this  vessel,  and  I 
will  bring  my  band  of  Japanese  aboard.  However, 
keep  up  your  courage  until  I  have  seen  Mr.  Hemster, 
and  then  I  will  let  you  know  what  I  am  prepared  to 
do.  As  this  ship  is  now  empty  you  had  better  spend 
your  time  and  money  in  Nagasaki  filling  her  with  coal. 
We  will  go  to  Corea,  get  your  family  and  relatives 
aboard,  and  then  you  can  sail  direct  for  San  Francisco. 
It  is  a  wild  project,  but  with  a  little  courage  I  make 
no  doubt  it  can  be  carried  out,  and  if  you  have  n't 
money  enough  I  can  help  you.  Indeed,  now  that  I 
have  considered  the  matter,  I  shall  not  ask  Mr.  Hem- 
ster for  his  yacht  at  all.  This  ship  is  the  very  thing. 
All  you  need  is  plenty  of  coal  and  plenty  of  provisions, 
and  these  you  can  get  at  Nagasaki  without  attracting 
the  least  attention.  Mr.  Hemster  could  not  acccmimo- 
date  you  all  on  his  yacht  even  if  he  consented  to  do  so. 
Yes,  cheer  up,  my  plan  is  quite  feasible,  while  yours  is 
impossible  of  execution.  You  can  no  more  get  the 
girl  than  you  can  get  the  moon  for  the  Emperor  of 
Corea." 

So,  telling  the  Prime  Minister  that  I  would  call  upon 
him  next  day  and  discuss  particulars,  I  left  him  there, 
asked  the  captain  to  release  the  patient  crew  and  their 
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officers,  threw  a  rope  ladder  down  the  side,  and  so 
descended  to  our  waiting  naphtha  launch,  the  crew 
of  which  had  been  rather  anxious  at  the  long  silence 
following  the  two  rapid  shots;  but  they  had  obeyed 
orders  and  stood  by  without  attempting  to  board. 
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SILAS  HEMSTER  was  sitting  in  his  wicker 
chair  on  deck  just  as  I  had  left  him,  so  I  drew 
up  another  chair  beside  him  and  sat  down  to 
give  him  my  report.  He  listened  to  the  end  without 
CO    Tient. 

"What  a  damed-fool  scheme,"  he  said  at  last.  "There 
was  n't  one  chance  in  a  thousand  of  those  chumps  pick- 
ing any  of  us  out  alive  if  they  had  once  destroyed  the 
yacht.    Do  you  think  they  will  attempt  it  again ' " 

"  Well,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  discouraged  old  Hun 
Woe,  but  a  person  ne/er  can  tell  how  the  Oriental 
mind  works.  He  stated  that  the  precious  plan  eman- 
ated from  the  Emperor,  who  wished  at  a  blow  to  de- 
stroy your  fleet,  as  it  were,  and  capture  your  daughter; 
but  it  is  more  than  likely  the  scheme  was  concocted  in 
his  own  brain.  He  is  just  silly  enough  to  have  c<mi- 
trived  it,  but  I  rather  imagine  our  good  captain  over- 
awed the  oificers  and  crew  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
may  be  chary  of  attempting  such  an  outrage  again. 
When  two  of  us  had  no  difficulty  in  holding  up  the 
whole  company,  they  may  fear  an  attack  from  our  en- 
tire crew.  Still,  as  I  have  said,  no  one  can  tell  what 
these  people  will  do  or  not  do.  The  Prime  Minister 
himself,  of  course,  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  I  should  like 
to  enable  him  to  escape  if  I  could." 
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"  You  intend,  then,  to  carry  out  the  project  you  out- 
lined to  him  ? " 

"  I  certainly  do,  with  your  permission." 

"Well,  not  to  flatter  you,  Tremome,  I  think  your 
invasion  of  Corea  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Japanese  is 
quite  as  foolhardy  as  his  attempt  to  nm  down  the 
yacht." 

"  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Hemater ;  the  Coreans  are  a  bad  peo- 
ple to  nm  away  from,  but  if  you  face  them  boldly  you 
get  what  you  want.  They  call  it  the  Hermit  King- 
dom, but  I  should  call  it  the  Gsward  Kingdom.  A 
squad  of  determined  little  Japs  would  put  the  whole 
country  to  flight." 

"  Well,  you  can  do  as  you  like,  and  I  '11  help  you  all 
I  'm  able.  Of  course  you  're  not  responsible  for  the 
plight  of  the  Prime  Minister;  I  'm  the  cause  of  the 
mix-up,  and  if  you  want  the  yacht  you  just  t&ke  it,  and 
I  '11  stay  here  in  Nagasaki  with  the  womenfolk  till  you 
return ;  but  if  I  had  my  way  I  'd  clear  out  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  altogether." 

"Why  not  do  so,  Mr.  Hemster.  I  have  entirely 
given  up  the  notion  of  Uking  the  vacht,  because  the 
Giinese  steamer  will  be  much  less  co.ii>picuous  and  will 
cause  less  talk  in  Chemulpo  than  the  coming  back  of 
the  yacht.  Of  course  the  Emperor  will  have  spies 
down  at  the  port,  and  it  will  seem  to  them  perfectly 
natural  for  the  Uack  ship  to  return.  Meanwhile,  be- 
fore his  Majesty  knows  what  has  happened,  I  shall  be 
up  in  Seoul  and  in  the  Palace  with  my  Japanese,  and 
I  think  I  shall  succeed  in  terroriiing  the  old  boy  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  less  than  ten  minutes  we  shall  be 
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marching  back  again  with  Hun  Woe's  whole  family 
and  troop  of  relatives.  '  Once  aboard  the  lugger '  they 
are  safe,  for  Corea  has  no  ship  to  overtake  them,  and 
the  whole  thing  will  be  done  so  suddenly  that  the  Chi- 
nese steamer  will  be  half-way  across  the  Pacific,  or  the 
whole  way  to  Shanghai,  before  the  Coreans  have  made 
up  their  minds  what  to  do.  I  shall  leave  with  the 
ship,  and  have  them  drop  me  at  Nagasaki  or  Shanghai, 
or  whatever  port  we  conclude  to  make  for.  Then  I 
can  rejoin  the  yacht  at  any  port  we  agree  upon." 

"  You  appear  to  think  you  '11  have  no  trouble  with 
your  expedition,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  the  slightest." 

"Well,  you  know,  we  had  trouble  enough  with 
ours." 

"  Yes,  but  this  is  a  mere  dash  of  twenty-six  miles 
there  and  twenty-six  miles  back.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  it  within  a  day  and  a  night,  and  if  old  Hun  Woe 
attends  rightly  to  his  coaling  and  his  provisicming,  all 
Corea  cannot  stop  him.  I  think  he  is  badly  enough 
frightened  not  to  omit  any  details  that  make  for  his 
safety." 

"  Very  well,  we  '11  stay  right  here  till  you  return.  I 
suppose  that  old  Chinese  tub  will  take  some  time  worry- 
ing her  way  to  Corea  and  back  again,  although  I  '11 
confess  she  seemed  to  come  on  like  a  prairie  fire  when 
she  was  heading  for  us.  Now  I  guess  everybody  is 
just  a  littk  tired  of  life  on  shipboard.  I  've  noticed 
that  when  a  lot  of  people  are  cooped  up  tc^ther  for  a 
while  things  don't  run  on  as  smoothly  as  they  might 
sometimes,  so  I  '11  hire  a  floor  in  the  principal  hotel 
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here  tr'  live  athore  until  we  tee  your  Giinese  steamer 
come  into  the  harbour  again.  I  suppose  the  captain  will 
prefer  to  live  on  the  yacht,  but  the  rest  of  us  will  sam- 
ple hotel  life.  I  'm  rather  yearning  for  a  change  my- 
self ;  besides  I  think  my  daughter  would  be  safer  ashore 
than  on  board  here,  for  one  can't  tell,  as  you  said,  what 
these  hoodlums  may  attempt ;  and  as  long  as  they  're 
convinced  she  's  on  the  yacht  we  're  in  constant  danger 
of  being  run  down,  or  torpedoed,  or  something.  Now, 
you  would  n't  mind  telling  my  daughter  what  you  'vc 
told  me  about  the  intentions  of  this  here  Prime  Minis- 
ter ?  She  's  rather  fond  of  wandering  around  town 
alone,  and  I  guess  she  'd  better  know  that  until  this 
Chinese  steamer  sails  away  she  is  in  some  danger." 

"  I  suggest  that  she  should  n't  go  sightseeing  or 
shopping  without  an  escort,  Mr.  Hemster." 

"Well,  a  good  deal  will  depend  on  what  Gertie 
thinks  herself,  as  perhaps  you  have  found  out  while 
you  've  been  with  us." 

He  sent  for  his  daugh'^r,  ?nd  I  placed  a  third  chair 
for  the  girl  when  she   i-r  She  listened  with  great 

interest  to  my  narrat  -.  .ne  events  on  board  the 
Chinese  steamer,  and  I  auueo  my  warning  that  it  was 
advisable  for  her  not  to  desert  the  frequented  parts  of 
Nagasaki,  and  never  to  make  any  expedition  through 
the  town  without  one  or  more  masculine  persons  to 
protect  her.  She  tossed  her  head  as  I  said  this,  and 
replied  rather  cuttingly: 

"  I  guess  I  'm  able  to  take  care  of  myself." 

I  should  have  had  sense  enough  to  let  it  go  at  that, 
but  I  was  much  better  aware  of  her  peril  then  even  her 
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father  wai,  for  I  knew  Nagasaki  like  a  well-thumbed 
book ;  »o  I  said  it  was  a  r^ular  labyrinth  into  whose 
maxes  even  a  person  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
town  might  get  lost,  and  as  the  Prime  Minister  had 
plenty  of  money  at  his  command,  he  had  the  choice  of 
all  the  outscou  rings  of  the  nations  here  along  the  port, 
who  would  murder  or  kidnap  without  a  qualm  for  a 
very  small  sum  of  ready  cash. 

"  There  is  no  use  in  saying  anything  more,  Mr.  Tre- 
mome,"  put  in  her  father,  definitely ;  "  I  11  see  to  it 
that  my  daughter  does  not  go  abroad  unprotected." 

"  Well,  Poppa,"  she  cried,  "  I  like  the  hotel  idea  first 
rate,  and  I  'm  going  there  right  away ;  but  I  want  a 
auite  of  rooms  to  myself.  I  'm  not  coming  down  to  the 
public  table,  and  I  wish  to  have  the  Countess  and  my 
own  maid  with  re  and  no  one  else." 

"  That 's  all  right,"  said  her  father,  "  you  can  have 
what  you  like.  I  'U  buy  the  whole  hotel  for  you  if  you 
want  it." 

"  No,  I  just  wish  a  suite  of  rooms  that  will  be  my 
own ;  and  I  won't  have  any  visitors  that  I  don't  invite 
specially." 

"  Won't  you  allow  me  to  visit  you,  Gertie?  "  asked 
the  old  gentleman  with  a  quizzical  smile. 

"  No.  I  don't  want  you  or  any  one  else.  I  'm  just 
tired  of  people,  that 's  what  I  am.  I  intended  to  pro- 
pose going  to  the  hotel  anyhow.  I  'm  just  sick  of  this 
yacht,  and  have  a  notion  to  go  home  in  one  of  the  regu- 
lar steamers.  I  'm  going  right  over  to  the  hotel  now 
and  pick  my  own  rooms." 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  concurred  her  father.    "  Per- 
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hapt  Mr.  Tremorne  will  be  good  enough  to  escort  you 
there." 

"  I  have  told  yo«  that  I  don't  want  Mr.  Trenuirne, 
or  Mr.  Hemstcr,  or  Mr.  Anybody-elte.  If  I  must  have 
an  escort  I  'U  take  two  of  the  sailors." 

"  That  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  Take  as  many 
trunks  as  you  want,  and  secure  the  best  rooms  in  the 
hotel." 

Shortly  afterward  Miss  Hemster,  with  her  maid 
and  the  Countess.  left  the  yacht  in  the  launch,  the 
mountain  of  luggage  following  in  another  boat.  The 
launch  and  the  boat  remained  an  unconscionably  long 
time  at  the  landing,  until  even  Mr.  Hemster  became 
impatient,  ordering  the  captain  to  signal  their  return. 
V/hen,  in  response  to  this,  they  came  back,  the  officer 
m  charge  of  the  launch  told  Mr.  Hemster  that  his 
daughter  had  ordered  them  to  remain  until  she  sent 
them  word  whether  or  not  she  had  secured  rooms  to 
her  satisfaction  at  the  hotel.  Meanwhile  she  had  given 
the  officer  a  letter  to  her  father,  which  he  now  handed 
to  the  old  gentleman.  He  read  it  through  two  or  three 
times  with  a  puzzled  expression  on  his  face,  then 
handed  it  to  me,  saying: 

"  What  do  you  make  of  that? " 

The  letter  ran  as  follows : 


"DiAt  Poppa: 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind  about  the  hotel,  and,  not 
wanting  a  fuss,  said  nothing  to  you  before  I  left.  As  I  told 
you,  I  am  tired  to  death  of  both  the  yacht  »M  the  sea,  and  I 
want  to  get  to  some  place  where  I  need  lo^^lc  on  neither  of 
them.    The  Countess,  who  knows  more  about  Japan  than  Mr. 
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Tremorn*  thinks  he  knowi,  hai  hetn  kind  enough  to  offer  im 
her  country  hou»e  for  a  week  or  two,  which  it  tttuatcd  eight 
or  nine  miiei  from  Nig auki.  I  want  to  tec  lomething  of  high 
life  in  Japan,  and  w  may  ttay  perhapa  for  two  weektj  and  if 
you  are  really  at  anxiout  about  my  kidnapping  at  you  preten<^ 
you  may  be  quite  sure  I  am  tafe  where  I  am  going,— much 
more  to  than  if  I  had  ttayed  at  the  hotel  at  Nagauki.  I  don't 
believe  there 't  any  danger  at  all,  but  think  Mr.  Tremorne 
wantt  to  imprest  you  with  a  feeling  of  hit  great  uicfulncii, 
and  you  may  tell  him  I  taid  lo  if  you  like.  Perhaps  I  thall  tire 
of  the  place  *  here  I  am  going  in  two  or  three  dayt ;  it  i*  more 
than  likely.  Anyhow,  I  want  to  get  away  from  prcient  com- 
pany fur  a  time  at  Icatt.  I  will  tend  a  mcttage  to  you  when  I 
am  returning. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Cnni." 

Thii  ftruck  me  as  a  most  ungracious  and  heaitless 
communication  to  a  father  who  was  devoting  his  life 
and  fortune  to  her  service.  I  glanced  up  at  the  old 
gentleman ;  but,  although  he  had  asked  my  opinicm  on 
this  epistle,  his  face  showed  no  perturbation  regarding 
its  contents.  I  suppose  he  was  accustomed  to  the 
young  woman's  vagaries. 

The  letter  seemed  to  me  very  disquieting.  It  had 
been  written  on  board  the  yacht  before  she  left,  so 
perhaps  the  country  house  visit  had  been  in  her  mind 
for  some  time;  nevertheless  there  were  two  or  three 
circumstances  which  seemed  to  me  suspicious.  It  was 
an  extraordinary  thing  that  a  Countess  should  take 
what  was  practically  a  servant's  position  if  she  pos- 
sessed a  country  house.  Then,  again,  it  was  no  less 
extraordinary  that  this  Japanese  woman  should  be  able 
to  speak  Corean,  of  whl-h  fact  I  had  had  auricular 
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detnonitratton.    Could  it  be  pottible  that  there  wai 
any  connection  between  the  engaginf;  of  thii  woman 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Oiine$e  stcai.icr?    Wai  the  so* 
called  Countess  an  cnitMary  of  the  Corcan  I'rime  Min- 
iater?    A  moment's  reflection  caused  me  to  dismiss 
this  conjecture  as  impossible,  because  Miss  Hemster 
had  engaged  the  Countess  on  the  day  she  arrived  at 
Nagasaki,  and,  as  our  yacht  was  more  needy  than  any 
other  vessel  that  might  have  come  from  Corea,  all  idea 
of  collusion  between  the  Corean  man  and  the  Japanese 
woman  seemed  far  fetched.    Should  I  then  communi- 
cate my  doubts  to  Mr.  Hemster?    He  seemeu  quite  at 
his  ease  about  the  matter,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb 
him  unnecessarily.    Yet  he  had  handed  me  the  letter, 
and  he  wished  my  opinion  on  it.    He  interrupted  my 
meditations  by  repeating  his  question : 
"  Well,  what  do  you  make  of  it  ?  " 
"  It  seems  to  me  the  letter  of  one  who  is  accustomed 
to  think  and  act  for  herself,  without  any  undue  regard 
to  the  convenience  of  others." 
"  Yes,  that  's  about  the  size  of  it." 
"  Has  she  ever  done  anything  like  this  before? " 
"  Oh,  bless  you,  often.    I  have  known  her  to  leave 
Chicago  for  New  York  and  turn  up  at  Omaha." 

"  Then  you  are  not  in  any  way  alarmed  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  this?" 
"  No,  I  see  no  reason  for  alarm ;  do  you?  " 
"Who  is  this   Countess   that   owns  the   country 
house  ?  " 

"  I  don't  even  know  her  name.    Gertie  went  ashore 
soon  after  we  came  into  the  harbour  and  visited  the 
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American  Consul,  who  sent  out  for  this  woman,  and 
Gertie  engaged  her  then  and  there." 

"Isn't  it  a  little  remarkable  that  she  speaks 
Corean  ? " 

"  Well,  the  American  Consul  said  there  was  n't  many 
of  them  could;  but  Gertie,  after  being  at  Seoul,  de- 
termined to  learn  the  language,  and  that's  why  she 
took  on  the  Countess." 

"  Oh,  I  see.  She  stipulated,  then,  for  one  who  knew 
Corean?" 

"Quite  so;  she  told  me  before  we  left  Chemulpo 
that  she  intended  to  learn  the  language." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hemster,  what  you  say  relieves  my  mind 
a  good  deal.  If  she  got  the  woman  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  American  Consul,  everything  is  all  right. 
The  coming  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  fact  that 
this  Countess  understands  Corean,  made  me  fear  that 
there  might  be  some  collusion  between  the  two." 
^^  "That  is  impossible,"  said  Mr.  Hemster  calmly. 
"  If  the  Corean  Minister  had  come  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  Countess  was  engaged,  there  might  have  been 
a  possibility  of  a  conspiracy  between  them;  but  con- 
vincing proof  that  such  is  not  the  case  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Prime  Minister  would  not  then  have  needed 
to  run  us  down,  which  he  certainly  tried  to  do." 

I  had  not  thought  of  this,  and  it  was  quite  convinc- 
ing, taken  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Hemster 
had  frequently  acted  in  this  impulsive  way  before. 

We  resolved  not  to  leave  the  yacht  that  night,  even 
if  we  left  it  at  all.  now  that  Miss  Hemster  had  taken 
he  oelf  into  the  interior.    Whatever  she  thought,  or 
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whatever  her  preferences  were,  I  imagine  her  father 
liked  the  yacht  better  than  a  hotel. 

Hilda  and  I  went  on  deck  after  dinner  and  remained 
there  while  the  lights  came  out  all  over  Nagasaki,  form- 
ing a  picture  like  fairyland  or  the  superb  setting  of  a 
gigantic  opera.  We  were  aroused  by  a  cry  from  one 
of  the  sailors,  and  then  a  shout  from  tfie  bridge. 

"  That  Chinese  beast  is  coming  at  us  again ! " 

Sure  enough  the  steamer  had  left  her  moorings, 
rounded  inside  toward  the  city,  and  now  was  making 
directly  toward  us  without  a  light  showing. 

"  Get  into  the  boats  at  once,"  roared  the  captain. 

I  hailed  Hemster,  who  was  below,  at  the  top  of  my 
voice,  and  he  replied  when  I  shouted :  "  Come  up  im- 
mediatrlv  and  get  into  the  small  boat." 

By  the  time  he  was  on  deck  I  had  Hilda  in  one  of  the 
boats,  and  Mr.  Hemster  was  beside  her  a  moment  later. 
Two  sailors  seized  the  oars  and  pushed  off.  The  next 
instant  there  was  a  crash,  and  the  huge  black  bulk  of 
the  Chinese  steamer  loomed  over  us,  passing  quickly 
away  into  the  night,  I  thought  I  heard  a  woman 
scream  somewhere,  but  could  not  be  quite  sure. 

"  Did  you  hear  anything?  "  I  asked  Hemster. 

"  I  heard  an  almighty  crashing  of  timber.  I  wonder 
if  they  've  sunk  the  yacht." 

The  captain's  gruflF    jice  hailed  us. 

"  They  *ve  carried  away  the  rudder,"  he  said,  "  and 
shattered  the  stem,  but  not  seriously.  She  will  remain 
afloat,  but  will  have  to  go  into  dry-dock  to-morrow." 
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THE  Chinese  steamer,  if  indeed  it  were  she,  al- 
though we  could  not  be  sure  in  the  dark- 
ness, had  sent  us  to  the  hotel  when  we  had 
made  up  our  minds  not  to  go.    We  in  the  boat  hovered 
near  the  yacht  long  enough  for  the  captain  to  make  a 
hurried  examination  of  the  damage.    The  wreck  cer- 
tainly looked  serious,  for  the  overhang  of  the  stern  had 
been  smashed  into  matchwood,  while  the  derelict  rud- 
der hung  in  chains  like  an  executed  pirate  of  a  couple 
of  centuries  agone.    It  was  impossible  at  the  moment 
to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  extent  of 
the  disaster.    The  captain  reported  that  she  was  not 
leaking,  and  therefore  her  owner  need  have  no  fear 
that  she  would  sink  during  the  night.    The  rudder 
had  certainly  been  carried  away,  and  probably  one  of 
the  propellers  was  damaged.    In  any  case  the  yacht 
would  have  to  go  into  dry-dock;  so,  being  satisfied  on 
the  score  of  immediate  safety,  Mr.  Hemster  gave  or- 
ders to  pull  ashore,  and  thus  we  became  guests  of  the 
Nagasaki  Hotel. 

Next  morning  the  Chinese  steamer  was  nowhere  in 
sight,  so  It  was  reasonably  certain  she  had  been  the 
cause  of  our  misfortune.  The  yacht  rode  at  its  anchor- 
age, apparently  none  the  worse  so  far  as  could  be  seen 
from  the  town.    Before  noon  the  craft  was  in  dock, 
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and  we  learned  to  our  relief  that  her  propellers  were 
untouched.  She  needed  a  new  rudder,  and  the  rest  was 
mere  carpenter  work  which  would  be  speedily  accom- 
plished by  the  deft  Japanese  workmen.  Mr.  Hemstf 
had  his  desk  removed  to  a  room  in  the  hotel,  and  busi- 
ness went  on  as  before,  for  there  were  still  many  detail , 
to  be  settled  with  Mr.  John  C.  Camm  jrford  before  he 
proceeded  toward  San  Francisco.  I  think  we  all  en- 
joyed the  enlarged  freedom  of  residence  on  shore,  and 
the  old  gentleman  said  that  he  quite  understood  his 
daughter's  desire  to  get  away  from  sight  of  sea  or  ship. 
It  struck  me  as  remarkable  that  he  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  daughter, 
nor  did  he  doubt  for  a  moment  her  assertion  that  she 
was  going  to  stop  at  the  country  house  of  the  Countess. 
On  the  other  hand  I  was  al  nost  convinced  she  had  been 
kidnapped,  but  did  not  venture  to  display  my  suspicions 
to  her  father,  as  there  seemed  no  useful  purpose  to  be 
served  by  arousing  anxiety  when  my  fears  rested  purely 
on  conjecture.  Of  course  I  consulted  confidentially 
with  Hilda,  but  a  curious  transformation  had  taken 
place  in  our  several  beliefs.  When  she  spoke  of  the 
probability  of  the  girl's  committing  suk:ide  or  doing 
something  desperate,  I  had  pooh-poohed  her  theory. 
We  had  each  convinced  the  other,  and  I  had  adopted 
her  former  view  while  she  had  adopted  mine.  She 
had  heard  no  scream  on  the  night  of  the  disaster,  and 
regarded  it  as  a  trick  of  my  imagination. 

But  what  made  me  more  uneasy  was  the  departure 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  His  fears  for  himself  and 
family  were  genuine  enough,  and  he  was  not  likely  to 
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abandon  a  quest  merely  because  his  first  effort  had 
failed.    It  meant  death  to  him  if  he  returned  to  Seoul 
without  the  girl,  so,  ii  he  had  not  captured  her   it 
seemed  incredible  that  he  should  return  the  same  night 
without  a  single  effort  to  accomplish  his  mission.    The 
second,— and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  successful,— essay 
to  smk  the  }-acht,  must  have  been  to  prevent  pursuit. 
He  was  probably  well  aware  that  the  yacht  was  the 
fastest  steamer  in  the  harbour,  and,  if  it  were  not  dis- 
abled, would  speedily  overhaul  him.    He  also  knew 
that  his  officers  and  crew  were  no  heroes,  and  that  with 
half-a-dozen  energetic  Japanese  in  addition  to  our  own 
crew  we  could  capture  his  steamer  on  the  high  seas 
without  the  slightest  effort  being  put  forth  to  hinder 
us.    He  had  now  a  clear  run  to  Chemulpo,  and,  how- 
ever resolute  we  were,  there  was  no  possibility  of  our 
overtaking  him.    I  had  offered  him  m,    assistance, 
which  he  had  accepted  in  a  provisional  sort  of  way,  yet 
here  he  had  disappeared  from  the  scene  without  leav- 
ing word  for  me,  and  apparently  had  returned  to  the 
land  where  his  fate  was  certain  if  he  was  unsuccessful. 
Of  course,  he  might  have  made  for  Yokohama  or 
Shanghai,  but  I  was  convinced,  after  all,  that  he  cared 
more  for  the  safety  of  his  family  than  for  his  own,  and 
indeed,  if  he  was  thinking  only  of  himself,  he  was  as 
safe  in  Nagasaki  as  elsewhere.    I  could  therefore  come 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  girl  was  aboard 
the  Chinese  steamer  and  was  now  a  prisoner  on  her 
way  to  Seoul,  but  of  this  I  could  not  convince  Hilda 
Stretton,  and  Mr.  Hemster  evidently  had  no  misgivings 
in  the  matter. 
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Obviously  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  learn  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  so-called  Japanese  Countess,  and  with 
this  intent  I  called  at  the  American  Consulate.  The 
official  in  charge  received  me  with  the  gracious  good- 
comradeship  of  his  nation,  and  replied  with  the  utmost 
frankness  to  my  questions.  He  remembered  Miss 
Hemster's  visit  of  a  few  days  before,  and  he  assured 
me  that  the  Countess  was  above  suspicion.  As  for  her 
knowledge  of  Corean,  that  was  easily  accounted  "or, 
because  her  late  husband  had  been  a  Japanese  official 
at  Seoul  a  dozen  years  or  so  ago,  and  she  had  lived 
with  him  in  that  city.  Corea,  indeed,  had  been  in  a 
way  the  cause  of  the  Countess's  fintxxial  misfortunes. 
Her  husband,  some  years  before  he  died,  had  invested 
largely  in  Corean  enterprises,  all  of  which  had  failed, 
and  so  left  his  wife  with  scarcely  anything  to  live  upon 
except  the  country  house,  which  was  so  remote  from 
Nagaski  as  to  be  unsalable  for  anything  like  the  money 
he  had  expended  upon  it.  Exactly  where  this  country 
house  was  situated  the  United  States  Consul  professed 
himself  ignorant,  but  said  he  would  endeavour  to  find 
out  for  me,  and  so  genially  asked  me  to  take  a  drink 
with  him  and  call  a  few  days  later. 

This  conversation  did  much  to  dissipate  my  doubts. 
Of  course,  without  Mr.  Hemster's  permission  I  could 
not  tell  the  Consul  the  full  particulars  of  the  case,  or 
even  make  any  reference  to  them.  So  far  as  that  cour- 
teous official  knew,  I  was  merely  making  inquiries  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Hemster  about  the  woman  engaged  to 
be  his  daughter's  companion,  and  about  the  country 
house  which  the  girl  had  been  invited  to  visit.    The 
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Consul  assured  me  that  everything  was  right  and 
proper,  and  that  Miss  Hemster  would  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  Japanese  not  usually  unfolded  to 
strangers,  and  thus  my  reason  was  convinced,  although 
my  instinct  told  me  there  was  something  unaccount- 
able in  all  this.    The  scream  I  had  heard  simultane- 
ously with  the  crashing  of  the  collision  might  of  course 
have  been  the  shrill  shriek  of  one  of  the  Chinese  sail- 
ors, but  at  the  time  it  had  sounded  to  me  suspiciously 
like  the  terrified  exclamation  of  a  woman.     Then, 
again,  the  action  of  the  Prime  Minister  remained  as 
unaccountable  as  ever,  unless  my  former  theory  proved 
correct.    However,  I  got  the  name  of  the  Countess, 
which  none  of  us  who  remained  had  known  before,  and 
I  promised  to  retuni  and  learn  the  situation  of  the 
country  house.    My  visit,  on  the  whole,  was  rather 
reassuring;  for,  after  all,  there  was  little  use  in  attach- 
ing too  much  importance  to  the  actions  of  any  Corean, 
even  though  he  were  Prime  Minister  of  that  countr}  ; 
so  the  problem  began  to  appear  to  be  a  self-conjured 
one,  and  I  gradually  came  to  recognize  that  I  had  been 
troubling  myself  for  nothing. 

The  week  that  followed  was  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful in  my  existence.  The  captain  was  superintending 
the  repairs  on  the  yacht,  and  the  intricacies  of  Mr. 
Hemster's  business  activity  were  such  that  I  could  not 
be  of  much  assistance  to  him ;  so  there  was  practically 
nohing  to  do  but  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  that  dear 
girl,  Hilda,  to  whom  I  showed  whatever  beauties  Na- 
gasaki possessed,  and  surely  no  one  knew  the  town  bet- 
ter than  1  did.    She  look  a  vivid  interest,  not  only  in 
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the  place,  but  also  in  my  own  somewhat  doleful  experi- 
ence ther  in  former  and  less  happy  times,  not  yet  re- 
mote, the  recital  of  which  experiences  rend  red  the 
present  all  the  more  glorious  by  contrast. 

On  our  tenth  day  ashore  Hilda  told  me  that  the  old 
gentleman  was  beginning  to  worry  because  he  had 
heard  nothing  1  jm  his  daughter,  and  Hilda  herself 
expressed  some  uneasiness  because  of  the  long  silence. 
This  aroused  all  my  old  doubts,  and  I  called  a  second 
time  on  the  American  Consul.  He  told  me  that  the 
information  I  sought  had  been  in  hand  several  days. 
The  villa  was  called  "  The  House  of  the  Million  Blos- 
soms," and  it  was  situated  nearly  ten  miles  from 
Nagasaki.  He  produced  a  sketch  map,  drawn  by  him- 
self, which  he  said  would  guide  me  to  the  place,  so  I 
resolved  to  visit  it  without  faying  a  word  to  anyone. 

I  found  the  villa  of  the  Blossans  without  the  least 
difficulty,  and  a  most  enchanting  spot  it  appeared  to  be. 
Situated  inland,  at  the  bottom  of  a  sheltered  valley, 
through  which  ran  a  trickling  stream,  the  place  had 
evidently  been  one  of  importance  in  its  day ;  but  now 
the  entrance  lodge  showed  signs  of  dilapidation,  and 
the  plantation  itself  was  so  marvellously  overgrown  as 
to  be  almost  a  wilderness,  with  foliage  too  thick  for 
me  to  see  anything  of  the  house  itself.  The  custodian 
of  the  lodge  received  me  with  great  urbanity  but  no 
less  firmness.  He  confessed  that  the  ladies  were  there, 
but  added  that  he  had  strict  orders  to  allow  no  one  to 
enter  or  even  to  approach  the  house.  I  asked  him  to 
take  my  card  to  the  stranger  lady,  and,  although  at 
first  he  demurred,  I  overcome  his  reluctance  by  an 
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urbanity  which  I  flatter  myself  was  a  stage  imitation 
of  his  own,  and,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  I  in- 
duced him  to  accept  a  present  in  the  coinage  of  the 
realm.  Nevertheless  he  securely  barred  the  gate  and 
left  me  outside,  showing  that  his  trust  in  my  good 
faith  was  either  very  weak,  or  that  his  politeness  was 
confined  to  the  flowery  language  of  his  country.  After 
a  IcHig  absence  he  returned,  and  handed  to  me  a  folded 
sheet  of  note  paper  which  I  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  stationery  of  the  yacht.  It  bore  these  words  in 
English,  and  in  Miss  Hemster's  handwriting: 

"  I  wish  to  remain  here  in  seclusion,  and  I  consider  it  very 
impertinent  of  you  to  have  sought  me  out.  I  am  perfectly 
happy  herr,  which  I  was  not  on  board  the  yacht,  and  all  I  wish 
is  to  be  left  alone.  When  good  and  ready  I  will  write  to  the 
yacht  and  to  the  Nagasaki  Hotel.  Until  that  time  it  is  useless 
for  you  to  intrude." 

This  was  definite  enough,  and  I  turned  away  angry 
with  myself  for  having  played  the  busybody,  not  know- 
ing enough  to  attend  to  my  own  affairs.  I  had  in- 
tended to  tell  the  young  woman  of  the  accident  to  the 
yacht,  making  that  in  some  way  the  excuse  for  my 
visit;  but  in  the  face  of  such  a  message  I  forgot  all 
about  the  information  I  desired  to  impart,  and  so  re- 
turned in  a  huff  to  Nagasaki.  This  message  set  at  rest 
all  thoughts  of  kidnapping,  although  it  left  my  hon- 
oured friend  Hun  Woe's  precipitate  departure  as  much 
a  mystery  as  ever. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  hotel  I  showed  the  note  to 
H.ida,  who  averred  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  its 
genuineness,  and  she  asked  my  permission  to  give  it  to 
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Mr.  Hemster  to  allay  his  rapidly  anting  anxiety,  which 
mission  it  certainly  performed  as  completely  as  it  had 
snubbed  me. 

Next  day  the  yacht  was  floated  and  appeared  none 
the  worse  for  the  collision.    The  captain  took  her  out 
to  the  anchorage,  and  so  we  waited  several  days  to  hear 
from  the  girl,  but  no  word  came.    Finally  her  father 
wrote  a  letter  to  her,  bescech'ng  some  indication  of  her 
plans,  and  this  was  sent  by  messenger  to  the  House  of 
the  Million  Blossoms.    The  old  gentleman  had  become 
exceedingly  tired  of  Nagasaki,  and  very  evidently  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  himself.    The  messenger  re- 
turned, but  brought  no  answer.    He  said  the  man  at 
the  gate  had  taken  in  the  letter,  and  brought  out  the 
verbal  message  that  the  lady  would  write  when  she 
was  ready  to  do  so.    This  was  the  reverse  of  satisfac- 
tory, and  Mr.  Hemster  loamed  about  disconsolately 
like  a  lost  spirit.    Hilda  said  he  told  her  that  his  daugh- 
ter had  never  before  remained  in  the  same  mind  for 
two  days  together,  and  this  prolonged  country-house 
visit  caused  him  great  uneasiness.    He  now  became  in- 
fused with  the  kidnapping  idea,  not  fearing  that  she 
had  been  taken  away  to  Corea,  but  believing  that  the 
Japanese  were  holding  her  prisoner,  perhaps  with  the 
idea  of  a  ransom  later  on.    Finally  Mr.  Hemster  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  House  of  the  Million  Blossoms  him- 
self, and  he  insisted  on  Hilda's  accompanying  us,  which 
she  did  with  some  reluctance.    Never  did  she  believe 
that  this  was  other  than  one  of  the  girl's  prolonged 
c^rices  to  make  us  all  anxious,  hoping  to  laugh  at  us 
later  on  for  being  so. 
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At  the  gateway  we  were  met  by  the  same  imper- 
turbable guardian,  who  was  as  obdurate  as  ever.  He 
would  take  in  any  message,  he  said,  but  would  not  per- 
mit us  to  enter  even  the  grounds.  Mr.  Hemster  sent 
a  letter  he  had  written  at  the  hotel,  and  in  due  time  the 
keeper  came  out  with  a  signed  note,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  one  I  had  received.    It  said : 

"  DiAS  Fathu  : 

"  Do  not  worry  about  me ;  I  sm  perfectly  happy  and  with  to 
remain  here  a  few  days  longer. 

"  Your  affectionate  daughter, 


After  reading  this  he  passed  it  on  to  Hilda  and  nie  in 
silence.  He  got  into  his  'rickshaw  without  a  word, 
and  we  entered  ours.  The  men  tottered  along  until  we 
were  out  of  sight  of  the  lodge,  and  then  Mr.  Hemster 
called  a  halt.  He  sprang  out,  and,  approaching  me, 
said: 

"  Well,  Tremome,  what  do  you  make  of  it  ?  " 

The  voice  in  which  his  question  was  put  quivred 
with  anguish,  and,  glancing  at  his  face,  I  saw  it  Ui_wn 
and  haggard  with  an  expression  that  betokened  terror. 

"  Oh,  there  's  nothing  to  make  of  it,  Mr.  Hemster, 
except  that  the  young  lady,  for  some  reason  unknown 
to  me,  desires  to  make  you  anxious  rnd  has  succeeded." 

"  Tremome,"  he  said,  unheeding  this  attempted  cot- 
solation,  "  look  at  this  note.  It  was  not  written  to-day. 
hut  -eeks  ago.  It  was  written  on  board  the  yacht,  and 
so  wab  the  one  you  received,  although  I  did  not  notice 
that  ?*  the  time.    This  was  written  with  a  stub  pen, 
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the  tame  that  the  used  in  sending  me  the  first  letter ; 
but  this  pen  she  did  not  take  away  with  her,  nor  the 
ink.  My  poor  girl  has  been  deluded  into  writing  those 
letters  by  some  one  who  had  a  subtle  end  to  serve.  I 
cannot  fathom  the  mystery,  but  I  am  certain  she  is  not 
in  that  house." 
,     I  sprang  down  from  my  'rickshaw. 

"  I  '11  won  settle  that  point,"  I  cried,  "  I  will  crush 
through  the  boundary  hedge,  and  break  in  the  door  of 
the  house.  If  there  are  any  ladies  within  they  will 
soon  make  an  outcry,  which  will  reveal  their  presence. 
You  wait  for  me  here." 

To  this  he  at  once  agreed,  and  with  some  difficulty 
I  got  into  the  thick  plantation,  through  which  I  made 
my  way  until  I  came  to  the  house,  the  first  took  at 
which  convinced  me  it  was  empty.  There  is  something 
of  desolate  loneliness  about  a  deserted  house  which  in- 
stantly strikes  a  beholder. 

There  was  no  need  for  me  to  break  in,  for  one  of  the 
windows  was  open,  and,  tip-toeing  up  on  the  broad 
veranda,  so  that  there  would  be  no  chance  of  the 
custodian  hearing  me,  I  entered  a  room  through  this 
window,  and  the  whole  silent  house  was  at  my  dis- 
posal. 

The  interior  v/ould  have  struck  a  European  unac- 
quainted with  Japan  as  being  unfurnished,  but  I  saw 
that  it  remained  just  as  the  Countess  had  left  it.  On  a 
small  table,  standing  about  a  foot  from  the  floor,  I  saw 
a  note  similar  to  the  one  that  had  been  handed  to  me 
when  I  first  inquired  at  the  gate,  also  three  long  slips 
of  Japanese  paper  on  which  were  written  instructions 
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in  the  Japaneie  language.    I  rctd  them  with  amase 
mcnt.    The  first  »aid : 

"  TbU  letter  i»  to  be  ftven  to  •  yo«inff  oun  who  caUt,  tik 
who  tpcakt  JtpMMM  tiui  EnfUtb." 

On  the  next  slip : 

"  Thii  lettrr  ii  to  be  given  to  «n  old  man  who  ipcaka  noth- 
ing but  Engliab." 

The  third  slip  bore: 

"  This  11  to  be  given  to  a  young  woman  who  speaks  nothing 
but  English." 

There  wai  alto  a  minute  deacription  of  Mr.  Hem- 
ster,  Miss  Stretton,  and  myself,  so  that  the  man  at  the 
gate  could  make  no  mistake,  which  indeed  he  had  not 
dwje.  Hilda  had  not  asked  for  a  letter,  therefore  the 
remaining  note  had  not  been  delivered. 

Whoever  concocted  the  plot  had  expected  a  search 
to  be  made  for  the  House  of  the  Million  Blossoms,  and 
of  course  knew  that  its  situation  could  easily  be  found. 
I  put  all  the  documents  into  my  pocket,  and  now  went 
out  by  the  public  exit,  greatly  to  the  amazement  of  my 
urbane  friend  at  the  gate.  I  fear  I  may  be  accused  of 
adopting  Western  methods,  but  the  occasion  seemed  to 
me  too  serious  for  dilly-dallying.  I  pulled  Mr.  Hcm- 
ster's  revolver  from  my  pocket  and  pointed  it  at  the 
man's  head. 

"  Now,  you  acoundrel,"  I  said  in  his  own  tongue, 
"when  did  those  women  leave  here?  Answer  me 
truly,  or  I  shall  take  you  prisoner  to  Nagasaki,  where 
you  will  have  to  face  the  authorities." 
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I  ihowed  him  the  written  instructiona  I  had  cap^ 
tured  inside  the  ttouie,  and  he  taw  at  once  that  the 
game  wat  up. 

"  Excellency  I  **  uid  !ic,  itill  politely  enough,  "  I  am 
but  a  poor  man  and  a  hireling.  Many  dayi  ago  a  mes- 
ncnger  brought  me  these  inttructtont  and  three  letters. 
No  lady  has  been  in  this  house  for  some  years;  the  in* 
structions  were  written  by  my  mistress,  the  Countess, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  follow  them." 

I  saw  that  the  tv  n  spoke  the  truth,  and  proceeded  to 
cross-examine  him  the  motives  which  he  imagined 
actuated  this  extraordinary  ccxnpltcation ;  but  he  had 
told  me  all  he  knew,  and  was  apparently  as  much  in  the 
dark  refr^rdrng  the  motive  as  I  was  myself.  I  left 
him  there,  and  hurried  along  the  road  over  the  hill  to 
the  spot  where  I  had  left  Mr.  Hemster  and  Hilda. 
Here  I  explained  the  conspiracy  so  far  as  I  had  dis- 
rovered  it,  but  the  record  of  my  investigation  naturally 
did  nothing  to  calm  the  fears  of  my  employer,  whose 
shrewdness  had  given  a  clue  to  the  real  situation  at  the 
House  of  the  Million  Blossoms.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  get  back  to  Nagasaki  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  lay  the  case  before  the  authorities.  Hemster 
seemed  su(^denly  to  have  become  in  truth  an  old  man. 
We  went  airectly  to  the  hotel,  and  the  clerk  met  us  in 
the  passage-way. 

"  Mr.  Hc'ijiter,"  he  said,  "  this  telegram  came  for 
you  about  t\/o  hours  ago." 

The  old  gentleman  tore  open  the  envelope,  read  the 
dispatch,  then  crushed  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  Just  as  I  thought,"  he  said.    "  She  ia  in  Seoul  and 
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has  found  some  way  of  communicating  with  me.    Poor 
little  girl,  poor  little  girl." 

The  father  s  voice  broke  momentarily,  but  he  at  once 
pulled  himself  together  again. 

"  Tremome,  tell  the  captain  to  get  the  yacht  under 
way.  We  will  go  on  board  immediately.  We  shall 
want  an  escort  from  Chemulpo  to  Seoul ;  can  we  de- 
pend on  getting  them  at  the  port  as  we  did  before,  or 
had  we  better  bring  them  from  Nagasaki  ?  " 

"  I  think,  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  it  would  be  well  to  take 
a  dozen  from  here.  They  are  men  I  can  trust,  and  I 
shall  have  them  aboard  the  yacht  before  steam  is  up." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  decisively,  "  see  to  it." 

I  sent  a  messenger  to  the  captain,  then  devoted  all 
my  energies  to  the  selecting  of  my  twelve  men,  taking 
care  that  they  were  properly  armed  and  provided  with 
rations.  I  sent  them  aboard  one  by  one  or  ♦wo  by  two 
in  sampans,  so  that  too  much  attention  might  not  be 
attracted  toward  our  expedition. 

This  task  accomplished,  I  hurried  back  to  the  hotel, 
and  found  Mr.  Hemster  and  Hilda  waiting  for  me. 
Cammerford  was  there  also,  talking  in  a  low  voice  very 
earnestly  with  the  old  gentleman,  who  stood  with  his 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  making  no  reply  to  the  other's 
expostulations  beyond  shaking  his  head  now  and  then. 
Hilda  and  I  went  on  ahead  to  the  landing,  the  two  men 
following  us.  To  my  surprise  Cammerford  stepped 
into  the  launch  and  continued  talking  to  the  silent  man 
beside  him.  When  we  reached  the  yacht  Mr.  Hemster 
without  a  word  mounted  the  steps  to  the  deck.  Hilda 
followed,  and  Cammerford  stood  in  the  launch,  a  puz- 
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zled  expression  on  his  face.  After  a  momentary  hesi- 
tation he  pushed  past  me,  and  ran  up  the  steps.  I  also 
went  on  deck,  and  by  the  time  I  reached  there  my  chief 
was  already  in  his  wicker  chair  with  his  feet  on  the  rail, 
and  a  fresh  unlit  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Cammerford 
went  jauntily  up  to  him  and  said  with  a  laugh  that 
seemed  somewhat  forced : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hemster,  I  propose  to  .;ontinue  this  dis- 
cussion to  Corea." 

"Just  as  you  please,"  replied  the  old  man  non- 
chalantly. "  I  think  we  can  make  you  very  comfort- 
able on  board." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

NOW  it  was  full  speed  ahead  ana  a  direct  I'M 
for  Corea.  Once  in  the  open  sea,  we 
struck  straight  through  the  Archipelago 
and  took  our  chances  of  running  down  an  isla.ia,  as 
the  captain  had  said.  There  was  no  dawdling  this 
time,  for  the  engines  were  run  to  the  top  of  their  power. 
As  was  the  case  with  our  former  voyages  in  these 
waters,  the  weather  was  perfect  and  the  sea  smooth. 

Our  dinner  that  night  was  on  the  whole  a  silent  fes- 
tival. The  jovial  captain  did  not  come  down,  and  Mr. 
Hemster  sat  moodily  at  the  head  of  the  table,  absorbed 
in  thought  and  doubtless  tortured  with  anxiety.  Cam- 
merford  was  the  only  member  of  the  party  who  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  show  of  cheerful  demeanour.  His 
manner  with  women  was  one  of  deferential  urbanity, 
and,  as  he  never  ventured  to  joke  with  them,  he  was 
justly  popular  with  the  sex.  I  quite  envied  him  his 
power  of  pleasing,  which  was  so  spontaneous  that  it 
seemed  a  natural  and  not  an  acquired  gift.  The  man 
appeared  to  possess  an  almost  hypnotic  power  over  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  although  I  believed  him  to  be  one 
of  the  most  untrustworthy  rascals  alive,  yet  I  felt  this 
belief  crumbling  away  under  the  magnetic  charm  of 
his  conversation. 
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The  old  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  table  was 
evidently  immune  so  far  as  Cammerford's  fascination 
was  concerned.    I  surmised  that  there  had  come  a 
hitch  in  the  negotiations  between  them.    There  was  no 
trace  of  uneasiness  in  Cammerford's  attitude,  and  his 
voice  was  as  mildly  confident  as  ever.    No  one  would 
guess  that  he  was  practically  a  self-invited  guest  at 
this  board.    Our  host  was  completely  taciturn,  but  the 
unbidden  guest  never  risked  a  snub  by  addressing  a 
direct  question  to  him,  although  he  airily  included  Mr. 
Hemster  with  the  rest  of  v  within  the  area  of  his  po- 
lite discourse.    Hilda  was  scarcely  more  responsive 
than  Mr.  Hemster  and  seemed  troubled  because  he  was 
troubled,  and  as  I  possessed  an  instinctive  dislike  for 
Cammerford  it  will  be  seen  that  he  had  a  most  difficult 
role  to  play,  which  he  enacted  with  a  success  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  Sir  Henry  Irving  himself. 
If  there  was  indeed,  as  I  suspected,  a  conflict  between 
the  elder  man  and  the  younger,  I  found  myself  wonder- 
ing which  would  win,  but  such  a  quiet  atmosphere  of 
confidence  enwrapped  the  latter  that  I  began  to  fear  Mr. 
Hemster  had  met  his  match,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
held  all  the  trump  cards.    Cammerford  represented  the 
new  school  of  financiers,  who  juggled  with  billions  as 
a  former  generation  had  played  with  millions.    My 
sympathies  were  entirely  with  Mr.  Hemster,  but  if  I 
had  been  a  sporting  man  my  bet  would  have  been  laid 
on  Cammerford.    I  mention  this  as  an  instance  of  the 
hypnotic  power  I  have  referred  to.    I  knew  that  Cam- 
merford could  not  form  his  gigantic  trust  and  leave 
Mr.  Hemster  out;  therefore,  as  I  say,  the  elder  man 
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held  the  tnimps.  Nevertheless  the  bearing  of  Cam- 
merford  indicated  such  reserved  assurance  that  I  felt 
certain  he  would  ultimately  bend  the  old  man  to  his 
will,  and  I  watched  for  the  result  of  this  opposition  of 
forces  with  the  eagerness  with  which  one  awaits  the 
climax  of  an  exciting  play  on  the  stage. 

After  dinner  Hilda  came  on  deck  for  half  an  hour 
or  thereabouts,  and  we  walked  up  and  down  together. 
The  excitement  of  the  day  and  the  uncertainty  that  lay 
ahead  of  us  had  told  heavily  on  the  poor  girl,  and  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  persuade  her  to  remain  longer  on  deck. 
She  was  rather  depressed  and  admittedly  weary  of  the 
life  we  were  leading.  So  I  took  cowardly  advantage 
of  this  and  proposed  we  should  get  married  at  the 
American  Consulate  as  soon  as  the  yacht  returned  to 
Nagasaki.  Then,  I  said,  we  could  make  our  way  to 
Yokohama  and  take  passage  on  a  regular  liner  for  San 
Francisco. 

To  this  proposal  she  made  no  reply,  but  walked  de- 
murely by  my  side  with  downcast  eyes. 

"  Think  of  the  glories  of  Chicago  at  this  moment !  " 
I  cried  enthusiastically,  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  home 
feeling.  "  Dinner  finished ;  the  roar  of  the  traffic  in 
the  streets;  the  brilliancy  of  the  electric  light;  the 
theatres  open,  and  the  gay  crowds  entering  therein. 
Let  us  make  for  Chicago." 

She  looked  up  at  me  with  a  wan  little  smile,  and 
laughed  quietly. 

"  You  do  need  a  guardian,  as  Papa  Hemster  says. 
I  suppose  it  is  about  noon  in  Chicago  at  the  present 
moment,  and  I  don't  see  why  the  theatres  should  be 
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open  at  that  hour.  It  is  the  roar  of  the  wheat  pit,  and 
not  of  the  traffic  you  are  hearing.  I  fear  your  visit  to 
Chicago  was  of  the  briefest,  for  your  picture  is  not 
very  convincing.  Still,  I  confess  I  wish  I  were  there 
now,  if  you  were  with  me."  Then  with  a  slight  sigh 
she  added.  "  I  '11  accept  that  guardianship  at  Nagasaki. 
Good-night,  my  dear."  and  with  that  she  whisked  away 
and  disappeared  before  I  was  aware  of  her  meditated 

escape. 

I  lit  a  fresh  cigar  and  continued  my  promenade 
alone.  As  I  walked  aft  I  caught  snatches  of  the  musi- 
cal monotone  of  Cammerford's  voice.  Ever  since  din- 
ner time  he  :.  d  been  in  earnest  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hemster,  who  sat  in  his  usual  chair  at  the  stern  of  the 
boat.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Hemster  was  leav- 
ing the  burden  of  the  talk  to  the  younger  man,  who, 
from  the  tone  of  his  voice,  seemed  in  deadly  earnest. 
At  last  Mr.  Hemster  got  up  and  threw  his  cigar  over- 
board.   I  heard  him  say : 

"  I  told  you,  Mr.  Cammerford,  that  I  would  not  dis- 
cuss this  matter  further  until  I  reached  Nagasaki.  The 
papers  are  all  in  my  desk  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
room  at  the  hotel,  and  that  room  is  closed  and  sealed. 
I  '11  say  no  more  about  this  scheme  until  I  a«n  back 

there." 
"  And  when  you  are  back  there,  Mr.  Hemster,  what 

action  are  you  going  to  take?  " 

"  Whatever  action  seems  to  be  best  for  my  own  in- 
terests, Mr.  Cammerford." 

"Well,  from  most  men  that  reply  would  be  very 
unsatisfactory.    However,  I  am  glad  to  say  I  trust  you 
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completely,  Mr.  Hemster,  and  I  know  you  wil'  do  the 
square  thing  in  the  end." 

"  I  'm  glad  you  think  so."  said  the  old  man  curtly, 
as  he  went  down  the  stairway.  Cammerford  stood 
there  for  a  few  moments,  then  strode  forward  and 
joined  me. 

"  May  I  beg  a  light  of  you  ?  "  he  asked,  as  if  he  were 
conferring  a  favour. 

I  don't  care  to  light  one  cigar  from  another,  so  I 
struck  a  match  and  held  it  while  he  took  advantage  of 
the  flame. 

"Thanks.  Now,  Tremome,  I  want  to  talk  with 
you  as  to  a  friend.  We  were  friends  once,  you 
know." 

"True;  the  kind  of  friend  the  celebrated  phrase 
refers  to,  perhaps." 
"What  phrase?" 

" '  God  protect  me  from  my  friends,'  or  words  to  that 
effect." 

He  laughed  most  genially. 

"  That 's  one  on  me,"  he  said.  "  However,  I  look 
on  our  score  as  being  wiped  out.  Can't  you  let  by- 
gones be  bygones  ?  " 

'  Ob,  yes." 

"You  see  you  are  in  a  way  responsible.  I  have 
turned  over  the  money  to  you.  Granted  I  was  forced 
to  do  so.  I  claim  no  merit  in  the  matter,  but  I  do  say 
a  bargain  is  a  bargain.  I  showed  you  the  old  man's 
letter  to  me,  in  which  he  said  if  I  did  thus  and  so  by 
you,  he  would  join  me  in  the  big  beef  combine.  You 
remember  that,  don't  you  ? " 
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"  Naturally,  I  should  n't  soon  forget  it,  or  forget  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Hemster  in  writing  it." 

"  Oh,  generosity  is  cheap  when  you  are  doing  it  at 
•omebody  else's  expense.  Still,  I  don't  complain  of  that 
at  all.  What  I  say  is  this:  I've  kept  my  part  of  the 
contract  strictly  and  honestly,  but  now  the  old  man  is 
trying  to  euchre  me." 

"  I  remember  also,  Mr.  Cammerford,  that  you  said 
Mr.  Hemster  was  a  rogue  or  dishonest,  or  something 
of  like  effect." 

"  Well,  so  he  is." 

"  In  that  case,  why  do  you  object  to  being  euchred 
by  him?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  had  his  promise  in  writing,  and  I 
thought  I  was  safe." 

"  You  have  it  in  writing  st^l,  I  presume.  If  he  does 
not  live  up  to  what  he  has  written,  you  probably  have 
your  recourse  at  law,  for  they  say  there  is  no  wrong 
without  a  remedy." 

"Oh,  that's  all  talking  through  your  hat.  It  is  n't 
a  lawsuit  I'm  after,  but  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Hem- 
ster. What  chance  would  I  have  against  a  man  of  his 
wealth?" 

"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know.  What  is  it  you  wish  from 
me?    Advice?" 

"  I  wanted  to  explain  the  situation  that  has  arisen, 
and  I  wish  to  know  if  you  have  anything  to  sug- 
gest that  will  lead  the  old  man  to  do  the  square 
thing?" 

"  I  have  no  suggestion  to  make,  Mr.  Cammerford." 

"  Supposing  he  does  not  keep  his  promise,  don't  you 
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think  it  would  be  fair  that  the  money  I  expended  on  the 
strength  of  it  should  be  returned  to  me  ? " 

"  It  does  seem  reasonable,  I  admit." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
Mr.  Tremome,  it  is  just  the  action  I  should  expect  of 
you." 

"What  action?" 

"  The  returning  of  the  money,  of  course." 

"  Bless  my  soul,  you  don't  suppose  I  'm  going  to 
return  a  penny  of  it,  do  you  ? " 

II  Ah,  your  honesty  is  theory  then,  not  practice." 
My  dear  sir,  my  honesty  is  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice. The  money  is  mine.  I  made  you  no  promises 
regardmg  it.  In  fact.  I  refused  to  make  any  promise 
when  you  offered  me  half  the  amount.  If  I  had  made 
any  engagements  I  should  liave  kept  them." 

"I  see.  I  take  it  then  you  do  not  regard  yourself 
as  bound  by  any  promises  the  old  man  made  on  your 
behalf?  ' 

"  Certainly  not.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  until 
you  showed  me  his  letter." 

"Your  position  is  perfectly  sound,  Mr.  Tremome, 
and  I  unreservedly  withdraw  the  imputation  I  put  upon 
your  honesty  a  moment  since.  But  the  t!uth  is  that 
this  amount  represents  a  very  serious  loss  to  me.  It  was 
a  sprat  thrown  out  to  catch  a  whale,  or.  rather,  a  whale 
thrown  out  to  catch  a  shoal  of  whales.  But  if  I  lose 
the  whale  and  do  not  catch  my  shoal,  then  I  have  done 
a  very  bad  piece  of  business  by  coming  East.  Through 
his  proposed  combine  I  expected  to  make  several  mil- 
hons.    Now,  if  you  will  join  in  with  me,  and  put 
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your  half-mil!i(m  into  the  poo),  I  'II  guarantee  that  be- 
fore a  month  you  have  doubled  it." 

"  You  gave  me  a  chance  like  that  once  before,  Mr. 
Cammerford." 

The  man  laughed  heartily  as  if  I  had  perpetrated  a 
very  amusing  joke. 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  that  was  years  ago.  We  have  both 
learned  a  good  deal  since." 

"  I  certainly  have,  Mr.  Cammerford.  I  have  learned 
so  much  that  I  will  not  part  with  a  penny  of  the  money ; 
not  a  red  cent  of  it,  as  we  say  out  West.  That  sum  is 
going  to  be  safely  salted  down,  and  it 's  not  going  to  be 
salted  in  a  corned-beef  tub  either.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  I  intend  to  get  married  upon  it  at  the  Ameri- 
can Consulate  at  Nagasaki  before  a  week  is  past." 

"Really?  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  my  boy. 
I  surmised  that  was  the  way  the  land  lay,  and  I  quite 
envy  you  your  charming  young  lady." 

"Thanks!" 

"  But  you  see,  Mr.  Tremome,  that  makes  your 
money  doubly  safe.  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Hcmster  is  as 
fond  of  Miss  Strctton  as  he  is  of  his  own  daughter, 
and  if  you  give  me  the  half  million,  he  '11  see  to  it  that 
you  make  a  hundred  per  cent  on  it." 

"  I  don't  at  all  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Cammerford. 
To  speak  with  brutal  frankness,  if  I  trusted  you  with 
the  money  which  you  once  succeeded  in  detaching 
from  re,— if  I  trusted  you  with  it  again,— he  would 
merely  look  upon  me  as  a  hopeless  fool,  and  I  must  say 
I  think  he  would  be  right." 

John  C.  Cammerford  was  a  man  whom  you  could  n't 
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intuit :  it  wm  not  business  to  take  offence,  so  he  took, 
none,  but  merely  laughed  again  in  his  free-hearted 

way. 

"  The  old  man  thinks  I  don't  see  what  his  game  is, 
but  I  ^^o.  He  is  playing  for  time.  He  expects  to  hold 
me  out  here  in  the  East,  dangling  this  bait  before  me, 
until  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  do  anything  with  my  op- 
tions. Now,  he  is  going  to  get  left  at  that  game.  I 
have  more  cards  up  my  sleeve  than  he  imagines,  but 
I  don't  want  to  have  any  trouble  with  him :  I  want  to 
deal  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner  for  our  mutual 
benefit.  I  '11  play  fair  if  he  plays  fair.  It  is nt  too 
much  to  ask  a  man  to  keep  his  word,  is  it !  " 

"  No,  the  demand  does  n't  appear  excessive." 

"  Very  good.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  have  a  quiet 
talk  with  him.  I  can  see  that  he  reposes  great  confi- 
dence in  you.  You  have  admitted  that  my  request  is 
an  honest  one,  so  I  hope  you  won't  mind  just  present- 
ing my  side  of  the  case  to  him." 

"  It  is  none  of  my  business,  Mr.  Cammerford.  I 
could  not  venture  to  take  such  a  liberty  with  Mr. 
Hemster." 

"  But  you  admit  tht  old  man  is  n't  playing  fair?  " 

"  I  admit  nothing  of  the  sort :  I  don't  know  his 
fide  of  the  story  at  all.  He  may  have  reasons  for  de- 
clining to  deal  with  you,  which  seem  to  him  ccmclu- 
sive." 

"Granted.  But  nevertheless,  don't  you  think  he 
•hould  return  the  inoney  given  on  tlie  strength  of  his 
promise  ? " 

"  Really  I  would  rather  not  discuss  the  matter  any 
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further,  Mr.  Cammerford,  if  you  don  .  i.iind.  I  over* 
heard  you  telling  him  at  the  head  of  the  companion-way 
that  you  trusted  him  completely.  Very  well,  then,  why 
not  continue  to  do  so  ? " 

Cammerford  gave  a  short  laugh  that  had  little  of 
mirth  in  it :  his  politeness  was  evidently  becoming  worn 
threadbare,  and  I  imagine  he  was  inwardly  cursing 
my  obstinacy.  There  was  silence  between  us  for  sev* 
eral  minutes,  then  he  said  sharply : 

"  Is  this  yarn  about  the  kidnapping  of  his  daughter 
all  guff?" 

"  Who  told  you  about  it  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  he  did :  gave  that  as  the  reason  he  did  n't  wish 
to  talk  business." 

"  The  story  is  true,  and  I  think  the  reason  is  valid. 
If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  not  talk  business  with 
him  in  the  face  of  his  prohibition  until  his  mind  ^  at 
rest  regarding  his  daughter." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  '11  take  your  advice ;  it  seems  to  be 
the  only  thing  I  'm  going  to  get  out  of  you.  I  thought 
the  daughter  story  was  only  a  yarn  to  bluff  me  from 
coming  abcuri  'he  yacht." 

"It  wasn';.  and  furthermore,  I  don't  think  you 
showed  your  usual  perspicacity  in  not  accepting  Mr. 
Hemster's  intimation  that  he  did  n't  want  to  be  both- 
ered at  this  particular  time." 

"Oh,  well,  as  to  that,"  said  Cammerford,  confi- 
dently, "  the  old  man  has  been  making  a  monkey  of  me 
for  some  weeks  now,  and  the  whole  matter  might  have 
been  settlf^  in  as  many  hours  if  he  had  cared  to  do  so. 
He  is  n't  going  to  shake  me  off  so  easily  as  he  thinks. 
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I  'II  ttick  to  him  till  he  IceqM  hit  promitc,  and  doa't  you 
forget  it" 

"  All  right,  I  '11  cndetvour  to  keep  it  in  mind." 

"  You  won't  be  persuaded  to  try  and  lure  him  on  to 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  honesty,  Mr.  Tre- 
mome  ? " 

"  No,  I  'm  not  sure  that  he 's  oflf  it  I  have  always 
found  him  treading  that  path." 

"  I  see.  Well,  good-night.  When  do  we  reach  that 
outlandish  place,— whatever  its  name  is  ? " 

"We  ought  to  arrive  at  Chemulpo  some  time  to* 
morrow  night." 

"Chemulpo,  is  it?  Well,  I  wish  it  was  Chicago. 
So  long." 

"  Good-night."  I  responded,  and  with  that  he  left  the 
world  to  darkneas  and  to  rm. 
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WE  came  to  anchor  a  little  after  ten  the  next 
night.  Mr.  Hcmtter  was  naturally  very 
impatient,  and  wished  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  capital,  but  the  customs  authorities  refuted  to 
let  us  land  until  daylight.  Cammerford  talked  very 
valiantly  of  forcing  our  way  ashore  and  going  to  Seoul 
in  the  darkness  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  indeed  the 
old  gentleman  was  rather  in  favour  of  such  a  course ; 
but  I  pointed  out  that  our  mission  might  be  one  of 
great  delicacy,  and  that  it  was  a.  well  not  to  use  force 
unless  we  were  compelled  to  do  so. 

"  Even  in  New  York,"  said  I,  "  we  should  not  be 
altowtd  to  proceed  up  the  harbour  after  sunset,  no  mat- 
ter how  anxious  we  might  be  to  land." 

This  was  not  thought  to  be  a  parallel  case,  but  the 
old  gentleman  suggested  that,  as  he  wished  no  undue 
publicity,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  daylight  and 
make  our  landing  with  as  little  ostentatkm  as  possible. 
I  tried  bribery,  but  for  once  it  was  ineffective,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  I  incurred  the  contempt  of  the 
energetic  dmmerford,  I  counselled  less  hurry  and 
more  speed,  thouij;h  there  v  as  nothing  to  do  but  turn 
in  and  get  a  night's  sleep  in  preparation  for  the  toil- 
some journey  in  the  morning. 

I  WAS  on  deck  at  daylight  and  found  my  Japs  had  all 
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disappeared  except  their  leader.  He  explained  to  me 
that  he  thought  it  best  to  get  them  ashore  during  the 
night  unobtrusively  in  sampans.  They  would  be 
waiting  for  us,  he  said,  two  or  three  miles  beyond  the 
port  on  the  Seoul  road.  Now  our  Excellencies  might 
disembark,  he  added,  without  attracting  any  attention. 
I  complimented  the  little  man  on  his  forethought,  and, 
sure  enough,  we  found  our  company  just  where  he  said 
we  would. 

The  next  surprise  was  that  Cammerford  also  had 
disappeared.  I  went  down  to  his  stateroom,  but  found 
his  bed  had  not  been  slept  in.  The  Japs  had  seen  noth- 
ing of  him,  neither  had  any  of  the  crew,  so  our  un- 
bidden guest  had  departed  as  he  came. 

Hilda  was  evidently  most  reluctant  to  take  the  jour- 
ney. She  told  me  she  had  seen  enough  of  Seoul  to 
last  her  a  lifetime,  but  as  she  found  that  Mr.  Hemster 
was  most  anxious  for  her  to  accompany  us,  she  did 
what  she  always  had  done,  and  sacrificed  her  own  in- 
clinations in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  others. 

We  had  got  nearly  half  way  to  Seoul  when  I  saw 
with  alarm  a  large  party,  apparently  of  Corean  soldiers, 
marching  westward.  They  were  easily  ten  to  one  as 
compared  with  our  escort,  yet  I  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  our  Japs  would  put  them  all  to  flight  if  they  at- 
tempted to  bar  our  way.  Taking  two  of  the  Japs  with 
me,  I  galloped  on  ahead  to  learn  the  intentions  of  the 
cavalcade  in  front.  They  paused  in  their  march  on 
seeing  us  coming  up,  and  their  leader  galloped  forward 
to  meet  me.  To  my  surprise  I  saw  it  was  the  Prime 
Minister  himself. 
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"  Well,  you  old  scoundrel,"  I  cried,  "  your  head  is 
still  on  your  shoulders  unfortunately.  Wha'  's  the 
meaning  of  this  movement  of  troops.  Dr  you  ihitik 
you  're  going  to  stop  us? " 

"  Oh,  no,  Excellency,  no.  I  have  come  t-  f;;itet  you, 
and  offer  you  the  profound  regard  of  the  LmpciOi 
himself." 

"  Now,  just  try  to  speak  the  truth  for  once ;  it  won't 
hurt  you.  You  know  very  well  that  you  had  no  word 
of  our  coming." 

"  Pardon,  most  Gracious  Excellency,  but  your  white 
ambassador  arrived  as  soon  as  the  gates  were  open  this 
morning." 

"  Our  white  ambassador !  Oh,  that 's  Cammer- 
ford,  very  likely.  So  he  has  reached  the  capital,  has 
he?" 

"  Yes,  Excellency,  and  has  received  the  honour 
due." 

"  That  ought  to  be  a  gorgeous  reception.  And  did 
he  send  you  to  meet  us  ? " 

"  No,  Excellency,  it  was  the  white  Princess." 

"  Ah,  you  villain,  you  did  kidnap  her  after  all. 
Now  if  any  harm  has  come  to  her,  off  goes  your  head, 
and  down  goes  your  pasteboard  city." 

"Ah,  Excellency,"  said  the  Prime  Minister  with  a 
wail  of  woe,  "  it  was  indeed  depths  of  wickedness,  but 
what  was  I  to  do?  If  I  did  not  bring  her  to  Seoul, 
not  only  was  my  head  lost,  but  the  heads  of  all  my  kin ; 
and  now,  alas,  the  Emperor  says  that  if  she  goes 
not  willingly  away  he  will  yet  execute  me,  and  all  my 
family  as  well.    Excellency,  it  was  an  unlucky  day 
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when  the  white  Princess  came  to  the  Palace.  The  Em- 
peror is  in  fear  of  his  Hfe,  and  terror  reigns  in  every 
comer.  Yet  she  would  not  po  until  the  King,  her 
father,  brought  his  war-ship  to  Chemulpo,  and  she  de- 
manded to  be  escorted  by  the  whole  court  with  the 
honours  of  an  Empress  from  the  capital  to  the  sea.  She 
was  going  to  make  the  Emperor  himself  come,  but  he 
bowed  his  forehead  in  the  dust,  a  thing  unknown  these 
ten  thousand  years  in  Corea,  and  so  she  laughed  at  him 
and  allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  Palace.  She  has 
made  a  mock  of  his  Majesty  and  his  ancestors." 

"  Serves  him  jolly  well  right,"  said  I,  beginning  to 
get  an  inkling  of  how  the  case  stood.  "  Her  ancestors 
fought  for  liberty,  and  it  is  not  likely  she  is  going  to  be 
deprived  of  hers  by  any  tan-bark  monarch  who  fool- 
ishly undertakes  the  job.  Is  the  lady  still  at  the  Pal- 
ace, Hun  Woe  ?  " 

"  No,  Excellency,  she  is  on  her  way  hither,  escorted 
by  the  Court,  and  riding  proudly  with  her  white  am- 
bassador. Indeed,"  he  continued,  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  "  I  can  see  them  now,  coming  over  the  brow 
of  that  hill.  She  was  so  anxious  to  meet  her  father 
that  she  would  not  await  your  coming." 

"  All  right,  Hun  Woe,  you  line  up  your  troops  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  and  see  that  they  bow  low  when 
the  Princess  passes.  I  shall  return  and  acquaint  the 
King,  her  father,  with  the  state  of  the  poll." 

So  saying  I  wheeled  my  horse,  galloped  back,  and 
informed  the  old  gentleman  that  everything  was  all 
right.  He  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  and  I  fancied 
his  eyes  twinkled  somewhat  as  I  related  what  particu- 
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lars  I  had  gathered  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  Seoul  since 
his  daughter's  enforced  arrival. 

By  the  tim-  I  had  finished  my  recital  the  "nvalcade 
to  the  rear  had  passed  between  the  lines  of  prostrate 
soldiers.  The  old  gentleman  moved  forward  to  meet 
his  daughter,  and  she  came  galloping  on  her  pony  and 
greeted  him  with  an  affectionate  abandon  that  was  de- 
lightful to  see,  although  when  she  flung  her  arms  round 
his  neck  she  nearly  unhorsed  him.  Her  reception  of 
the  rest  of  us  was  like  that  of  a  school-girl  out  on  a 
lark.  She  seemed  to  regard  her  abduction  as  the 
greatest  fun  that  ever  was,  and  was  bubbling  with 
laughter  and  glee.  She  kissed  the  sedate  Hilda  as  if 
she  were  an  only  sister,  reproaching  herself  that  even 
for  a  moment  she  had  preferred  that  little  beast  of  a 
Countess,  as  she  called  her,  to  so  noble  a  treasure  as 
Miss  Stretton.  To  me  she  was  as  gracious  as  if  I 
were  her  dearest  friend. 

"  And  now,  Poppa,"  she  cried,  "  shall  I  make  this 
circus  come  with  us  to  Chemulpo?  I  can  do  what  I 
please  with  them ;  they  belong  to  me." 

"  I  don't  think  we  want  that  crowd  tagging  after  us, 
Gertie,"  said  her  father  without  enthusiasm. 

"Then,  Mr.  Tremorne,"  she  said,  "will  you  order 
them  home  again,  and  tell  'em  to  be  good  for  ever  after. 
And  oh!  I  want  you  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister  if  I 
did  n't  make  that  old  Emperor  kow-tow  to  me." 

"  He  has  already  admitted  that  you  did,  Miss  Hein- 
ster." 

"Then  that's  all  right:  I  thought  they'd  try  to 
deny  it." 
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I  bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to  Hun  Woe,  who 
was  as  glad  to  be  quit  of  me  as  I  was  to  be  rid  of  him, 
and  we  have  never  seen  each  other  since. 

I  don't  remember  ever  taking  part  in  a  jollier  excur- 
sion than  that  which  now  set  forth  towards  Chemulpo, 
which  place  we  reached  before  sunset. 

Miss  Hemster  related  her  adventures  with  a  gusto 
and  enjoyment  that  I  never  saw  equalled.  Even  her 
father  smiled  now  and  then  at  the  exuberant  humour  of 
her  declamation.  It  seemed  that  the  Countess  was  in 
the  pay  of  the  Corean  Government,  probably  as  a  spy. 
The  Prime  Minister  had  telegraphed  her  to  win  the 
confidence  of  Miss  Hemster  if  she  could,  and  so  the 
Countess  had  made  application  to  the  American  Consul 
and  succeeded  even  beyond  her  fondest  hopes.  There 
had  been  no  intention  of  going  to  the  House  of  the  Mil- 
lion Blossoms,  but  she  had  proposed  instead  to  Miss 
Hemster  a  round  of  visits  among  the  nobility  of  Japan, 
or  at  least  whatever  section  of  them  lived  near  Naga- 
saki. As  this  round  was  to  take  some  time,  and  as  the 
Countess  proclaimed  that  it  must  be  done  in  strict 
secrecy,  she  outlined  the  writing  of  the  different  letters 
which  her  caretaker  at  the  villa  would  hand  to  who- 
ever called,  if  an  investigation  was  made,  as  the  wily 
Countess  thought  was  highly  probable,  and  this  scheme 
proved  peculiarly  attractive  to  Miss  Hemster  and  was 
accordingly  carried  out,  and  the  young  lady  laughed 
till  tears  came  into  her  eyes  when  I  told  her  how  I  had 
been  deceived  by  the  receipt  of  my  letter. 

After  landing  from  the  yacht  the  Countess  took  Miss 
Hemster  and  her  maid  to  a  tea  house  situated  on  the 
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shore  of  the  bay,  and  from  the  moment  they  drank  tea 
there,  Miss  Hemster  and  her  maid  remembered  nothing 
more  until  they  found  themselves  on  board  the  Chinese 
steadier. 

"  Did  you  know  about  the  attempted  sinking  of  the 
yacht?"  I  asked. 

"  I  was  n't  sure,"  she  said.  "  I  was  in  a  sort  of 
daze :  I  seemed  to  have  awakened  when  they  began  to 
take  up  the  anchor,  but  I  was  stupid  and  headachy. 
Then  there  came  a  crash,  and  I  screamed  fit  to  kill,  but 
those  Chinese  brutes  put  us  into  the  cubin,  and  after 
that  of  course  there  was  no  escape.  We  did  not  land 
at  Chemulpo,  but  somewhere  along  the  coast.  It  was  a 
fearful  ride  into  Seoul,  but  after  that  I  had  my  re- 
venge ;  I  made  the  old  Emperor  and  his  Court  stand 
around,  I  tell  you,  for  I  had  a  revolver  and  plenty  of 
cartridges  in  my  trunk,  and  once  I  got  them  the  situa- 
tion belonged  to  me." 

"  And  where  are  your  trunks,  Gertie  ?  "  asked  her 
practical  father. 

"Oh,  they're  stored  in  Chemulpo.  The  Emperor 
wanted  me  to  leave,  but  I  would  n't  until  you  came  and 
I  was  provided  with  a  proper  escort.  He  wanted  me 
to  go  back  on  the  same  old  Chinese  tub,  but  I  told  him 
I  'd  a  steamer  of  my  own  coming." 

We  got  the  trunks  and  set  sail  for  Nagasaki  once 
more.  The  voyage  was  a  dream  of  delight.  Never 
did  I  see  Miss  Gertrude  Hemster,  or  any  one  else  for 
that  matter,  so  admirably  charming  and  considerate  of 
everyone  around  her.  Mr.  Cammerford  proved  a  most 
devoted  cavalier,  and  this  gave  Hilda  and  me  opportu- 
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nity  for  converse  which  we  did  not  neglect.  Gertrude 
Heimter  cheered  her  father's  heart  by  telling  him  that 
she  was  tired  of  king-hunting  and  wanted  to  get  back 
to  Chicago.  When  we  arrived  at  Nagasaki  I  made 
arrangements  for  our  marriage  at  the  American  Con- 
sulate. Miss  Hemster  was  most  fascinatingly  sweet  to 
Hilda  when  she  heard  the  news.  We  all  went  together 
to  the  consulate,  Cammerford  asking  permission  to  join 
our  party.  When  we  arrived,  Cammerford,  who 
s»:emed  to  be  taking  a  great  deal  upon  himself,  said  po- 
litely to  the  Consul : 

"  I  should  think  a  real  American  wedding  takes 
precedence  over  an  international  affair,  but  at  any  rate 
I  bespoke  yof.r  services  first." 

The  Consul  smiled  and  said  such  was  indeed  the 
case;  then,  to  the  amazement  of  Hilda  and  myself, 
Gertrude,  with  a  laugh,  took  the  outstretched  hand  of 
John  C.  Cammerford  and  stood  before  the  official,  who 
married  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  to 
which  they  belonged. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  combine,  Mr.  Hem- 
ster? "  said  Cammerford  with  his  most  engaging  smile, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  his  newly  made  father-in-law. 
The  old  man  took  it  and  said  quietly : 
"  Whoever  makes  Gertie  happy  makes  me  content." 
Next  came  the  turn  of  Hilda  and  myself. 
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iClChylaa.    Sie  v'la'»»ical  Tr.invaiion*. 

«iOP:    S.^*  «llii.t..>iccl  I'ocket  Library.  .  „    ,    ,  ,  „ 

4tii»ndar  (WlUlam^  DD-.  ArHbi»h..p  of  Armak...  .OUt.M  IS  AMU  v.uuo.  r.i. 

^!»J?S'h  an"  l«n^^  '^^.^.''.rlt'loifa   Plate.     A-.,a//W,..     /».  O./,...,  -.-.'. 

Sec  lllu.uatctl  I'ycUel  l.ibr.iry. 
AllMl  (JflMle).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Allen  (J  RomiUy),  K.S  a.     S«  An.l-iuary  .  Book.. 

ilfh\«^flitor  A's7-WH"oK"kr.YPTIAN  HISTORY  FROM  THK  EARLIEST 
^m'iKS  *n?^HK  PRESI  SI   DAY.      With  many  Illustration.,  wme  of  which  are  m 

Anden^nfplitt^HK  STORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  FOR  CHILDREN 

An'd^•wMfiip)•"pK^^CIC^  E^'"^'  "'"^  '*""'■  '^  ''•  ''••  B"-""*"'' 

Arlit^phill;•T^"H^^FKOG1:    ^rr^La  into  En«li.h  by  E.  W   Hvkt..c..o....  M.A.. 

t?Sr^l?lK''^'.i■O^M'"^'^H'L^llI§\THr^^^    ^S"^  ':ith'^;t.roduction  and  N    ,e. 
^f.*?"'-  nuil-.;;T   M.  A     Prof«,or  of  Greek  a,  St.  Andrews.    D,my  8.  ..     .«.  6,f.  -«. 
AabtOlKR.)-     See  Little  Blue  Book.. 

AtklnKH   0.>.     See  Oxford  Biogr.iphiefc 

alSSiA^nM*      IKREMYBENTHAM.    CrnuH^vo.     ■•,'.        ..^ 

'S^Vi'^^X^^^HI^vt^^S^-H^H^^  WUH 

**^f  °  Iu:.suitions  by  the  Author  and.others.   ./•.-/.  St-..    3^.  6</.  -./. 

Aimllut  (  Uarcui).    See  Methuen*  Umver'at  Library. 

AuJSn  ( JweK    See  Little  Library  and  Methuen'.  Univer.al  Library. 

AvaalPmeit).     See  Book» on  Busmess.  ,    .,  ,  ,  ., 

"Tf  y"  «   "'h»n^-  -5^-      ^V''**  "   lllu'tration.  and  a  Map.      Third  hd,t,*n 
Cravm  ivff.     ts.  .  ■•  u  j 

.\  Colonial  Ktliiion  is  al.o  ptiWuhed 


A  Diaiy 
LmtTpi 


GENRRAL   rjTFRATURK 


THE    MATABRLR   CAMPAI(;N.    1196. 

'   '*/"'  ^^'li**-     /  "'t'  Ctfivn  to*.    61. 
A  ColonUI  tdiiioii  i»  i<l..i  pu<>li<fa«d. 


Wtth  tcAfty  fm  lllwuklioiu.      ttmrtk  mn4 


y  f.S.     Sm  VUxtkn  on  IktiiMM. 


\i 


iiS(ir<i^i«nLi.  I  1 1.,  f  t.s. 
lAlfoariOn&Atn).   ihk  iayy 

/  T. ,»  /  ^/(,»/<r.     /Vmj' lt>i>.     »5(. 


or  ROIIKR  I 

.       .,  - «*/. 

A  Coloninl  K.i4ti.m  I.  nU.i  puLlUhei). 
P*Uy  AJJ-)-     >••  <.'omni«ri  ial  Srti«. 

■•JjlM  ifilUlMUl  L.)L       IMK   AUTOlilOJKAPHV  OF 

»  Mb  ■  I'oriiuu  i.f  iht  Author  dtui  licr  iKig.     •^npmj  B^iliti, 

A  Cul.Hiial  I'Uiiioii  iialxi  utibli>h«d. 

BAThMB  (».  H.).    .^r,  Lilll.  f.il,, 


I.OIIS  STFVKNSON,    \,„mJMJIH,h 


A   •NF.WSPAPF.R 


OIRI 


imry. 


_ ,_.  H.).     ^r^  Lill 

BartDf  OOOld  (•.).     Author  of  •  MilwUI..    «t,.      THKI.IKI' 
With  wtr  450 


■  450  Illuttraiiunn  i  1  lh«  Trtt.  and  n 


or  NAPOMION  BONA 
'liul(i|:rai  ure  I'Uin.     O///  /i^, 


o« 


I'AKI  K. 

l.arft  au,  rli>,      (6 J. 
IIIK   TriAf.EDV  OK  THE  C-t:SARS.      With  r,ttm.ro„,  lllu.tr.tioo.  frem  Bu... 
A  DfirrS?*'^'!'!.  .'r'"*  ^''"""•-    ^'•»*'°"'     io4.U.>ue. 

A  BOOK  OP    fAIRV   TAI.K.S.     With  m.m.rou.Illu.lration.  and  InitUI  Ultir*  by  ArTNI  N 

A  HOOK,  OF    HKITTANV.     With  numcr.^ut  llluatrkiiont      (Vimo  Scv.     fj 

Vniformm  icopeand  .i/ewit(i  .Mr.  JUrin«  <;o.iW4*»l|.knoun  bookiou  IHvon  Cornwall 
>i>u  PartmiMr.  ,»-«i»w«ii, 

01  J)   KNt.l.l.SH    FAIRV  TAI,KS.      With   Bum.r.nu    lllu»tr.-,tior.,   by   K    D.   l)>Dro«D 

A  Colonial  Kdiiion  i«  alio  milili.htd. 
THE  VICAR  OK  MOkWE^JslOW :  A  Biuf,«phy.    A  ntw  and  Keviwd  Edition.    WitU 

a  r'ortrait.     Crtrtftt  ht-a.      %t.  6{/. 
J^  '•"ii'Pl«'eIy  new  tdltion  of  ihe  well-known  Wography  of  R.  S    Mawkrr 
DARrMOoR;   A  t)«.cripiiv«  and  Hiitorical  Sk«leh.     With  Plani  and  num«roui  llluatra- 

lions,     t  ri>U'm  8f*#.     tt. 
lUE  BOOK  OK  THK  WEST.    With  numerou.  Illu.tr«lion«.     r%v,volumt,.    Vol.  i.  I>tv^„ 
.   «'A^^^d''f,''-„^"j'- "•  <^"'"**"-    •'>'""'J  F.J-t,«H.    CV<.«,i8n..    ti.tadk. 
^   "S?■^"f  .^"'*'"  ^'^'•^■^-     '•V'thnumr,.n„Ill„Htr.^t.on.,.     fV^.- Sr^  w. 

.     .,^-'''  *''   ^^*^' '"    "•^'■''■^-     "ith  many  Illu«tration«.     Crtmmiit     61 

A    liOOK    OK   GHOSTS.      Wi.h  3  Illu.tr.iia.»  by  D.  .Mwrray^Tth.     .VW  Sdil.on. 

A  Colonial  Kdltlon  is  aluo  publi«h«d. 

".W«I'         'J'"'""^  '^^'^  STR.WOE  EVENTS.      Fijih  EMtwn.      "r^Vv.. 

•.STRANGE  SURVIVALS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.    ThirJ Edition.   Cr. «,,.    „. 6rf.  nti 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  ni,I;li,li«d.  «.o«.iMr. 

^  \?.!!^lf,'^^  r  l?^  ?°^?'''^^' ^°^'"c-    5"*'''"/°"'    S'"'^^    ""h     •''•i'    Traditional 
-MekKlirv      Collected  and  arranKcd    by  S.   Baring-Oould  and  H.  F.  SHlffAliu.      Vtmi 

^",5?*-^\PL^"'^/.^;*^-'''^V  J'.*'",'!""''  '^"»<'»  »"''  •'^°"«»  of 'he  W«.t  of  England,  with 

their  Melodies.    Collected  by  S.   ltA«iNr,.Goi;i,i\  .M.A.,  and  H.  F.  SHrcPAiiD!  .\I.A.    In 

4  Part..      Pari,  /.     tf.,  //A,    u.  M.  t»(h.     fart  //  .,  4,.      U  Oh*  JV.W,  rrtrntk 

MoriKco,  tor.  w^i'. ;  Roan,  1  j*- 

See  also  The  Little  Guides. 
S?iiiJSr.^^'**J^/?'  *"'^'"  °'^ '  P»""n  Analysis.'  etc.    See  Texlbookii  of  Technolofy. 
SS5I?»*)^J5;^'d   i'V  ""'"f  ""Pv-f"""  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.   See  ChurchmaS'a  Bible. 
Bamandln.  P.  kX    See  Lutle  l.ibiary. 
Baroa(K.RK.).M.A.     FRINCH  Pr6sE  composition.    Cr»«.»8r..    «.(W.    AVv 

31.  »»*/.     See  aUo  Junior  S<liool  Hooks.  "' 

Barron  (H.  M.\  ALA..  Wa.n.am  Clleie,  Oxford.    TEXTS   FOR   SERMONS.    With  a 

Preface  by  Canon  Scott  Holland.    Crrtun  %vo.    31.  id. 
Butable  CC.  F.),  M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  at    I  rinity  CoItcEe,  DubUn.    Sc«  Social 

Questions  Series.  -«»«.«• 

Iftium  (Mrs.  8t«phenV 

lllnstratedby  F.  CAiimi  „.„,  ,„,^..„  .„„  „.  ^.  u^lxd. 
A  CONCISE  HANDBOOK  OF  OARPEN  FLOWERS. 


Illastrated  by  F.  CaRRI'Thirs  < l. a.LP  and  A.  C.  Golld.     Dtmy  ivg.     lor.  &/. 


/.'<■/.  8rv.     }r.  (<f. 


if  I 


ill 


4  MrSSRS.   METIIUEN's  CATAUXil'K 


V*r*if ' 


Ar»»ns«d  If     <••.»••'••     Wilhoul  Al.»«t»«,  •< 

.iii#!lSiV;ii.il  '^TMOfCiHTJ.   ON    m-NTlN.. 
•MkfOrd  (.MW^,,    ',''YL„     \>r-«^— ^CA«i«.r/ 


kiltl*'!  l>y  j.  Otmo  l'A>,t  r,  «B.l 


twmi 


■SJSm  S  cTm  A.,  r.non,rfW..jmi....... 


Ktlilnl   by    UkBNAliii    ll.'ilAHi. 

••llMtt(W*'H  A"'^*!^'  lUlMKR  or  THK  BIHLK.      V««.^  f:4iii*».     <  •*-«  •♦* 
B.nB:^t(W.ll)«4Ad.«y(W.F.^     A  «...MC.M.   .NTKODUCTION.     S.^ 

KSb  (B  V)''  ^I*-'vVA^'iVi•'m^V,'|■^^l^:  a  l>,v...lon..  Comm.ni.ry  on  .f     .•...>. 
1'  fc/.       .         ^..      .,.„,,    ,,iK   OK    KAIHFK    KiNATIUS,   O.S.Il..  Tllh 

Ihrolnjy.  ,      „. 

IkaiJc^lirb^^  ,5^1:.^!;  Mra\xiMV'..N.CAL  IX^CUMFNTSCF  THE  FAITH. 
Bmm'oi^n'^r'VHE'^^r.KATH  OF  ADAM.  AND  OTHER  PCJKMS.  Tn...- 
riraitlngltithtiv    S«  Litlle  Ilook,  on  Art 

Sril"cKu.W  o?.Vr^''Vlfk''c;'m^BNAT,ON  OF  KHWARn  VM.     /,.«. 

F.R.S.K.    I'tlltvo.    tt.tif. 
Bon«(OardiB»l)-    See  Lil.ra7  of  Devotion. 
Boon  (F.  0-  )■    See  Comm^rclal  Sene*. 
l^n^^i    ^^A1cl\-.tu^AL  ZOOLOGY.     T..u..at.a  b^^. 

DAvis   M.Ar\Vitl.  an  In.roduction  by  Ki^Ranok  A.  ('km.        >   F.R.S. 
n^^^o'S^^^^^^^^^'^^-    '     ■•^-"      See  ..u,  Junior 

Ex«inin»tionSeri»«.  ^^      ^        ^^  ^i^j^pp^.  ,  j^.j>^      Otfr.x  3cw.     tt. 
S^wiSS  fi  MS   'tVjE  IMli  \VlO.\  OK  luJnbHA  :       Being  Wuot.tion.fron.  Buto.i^t 


R.   AirsWORTII 
With  155  Hlui 


r.KNKRAL   LlTERATUH>; 


5 


rti  i<Ml(Stutti>h)  Ht<t>-y  ill  ill*  t'itiv*r<>ilyaf  litliabui^h. 

c^UKIN  XIAKV.     Otmftr*     ii.(,lmt, 
(ti  •  I'liUtrMl  t  ibran. 


•«rt«  (WA    CHKISTMAS  at  TIIK  ZOa    WUb  V*nM  >>>  W   buvin  .mt  m  £»>«»*< 

PklUKt  l>y  It.   |!.  Nkiltutl.      ^)a«.>-  A'<()  t/ leai".      U, 

jnteat  (F.  O).  M  A.   iiM  Th.  I  iiii.  Luid.. 

irodmii  (Haryi  •ii4   Hortoa  (Aadvnwt).     a    i  om  Ihic    iundmook    uk 

J.'.VI'I  I  VN    VKl  H  Hir  ot.V,     W.ili  m«nv  lllii.|r«ii'nH      <•«!«»»■•.      |i.  f^. 
•rOOk«(A  ■.),  M   \     iiLiNuxli^  ANii  »1  INiinMV  (  \v.t  I.I       Wah  iiMny  lllutliMtMi*. 

■rOOlW(Jt.WV     Ht«  tly»nliM  T*«l>. 
trOWIIIr.  U  t.  t  riMf  t  .    1.  ^  .xul  An<;l<i>l| 
M  on, AM'  IN   I  UK  IIMIC  <)> 

SrOWB«(llr  TbomiMlX    ><>•  M«iliu*tr.  r>iU<rMt  t  ilir*r>. 
rotrntUtO.  L.t.     I  iir.  MiAk  {  tu /ai\n.    |u.,.„*i..l.    ikinttMu^H.    •;«*«  !<■*. 

e.   ;  rt.'.j  /'.  «  *  !•.  '     e./. 
A  (     I  mil  ■-    Si.  1.  i^  ulio  |Hibli«h»tl. 

BrowniBf  (JloMrtiw    s««  l.i>ii«  t  itrary. 

•ujiil»nd(rr»ncUT).    CUKlt»,iriKS«»r  NAllk  \l  HIsroRV.    »  iih  Iiiu.ii«ikH.. 

Iiylttaitvll.   Nni.»iiN.     I'ra^m    '^      v   >-) 
B«Okt«n  (A.  ItL.y     Kill.   UUKti.S  or  K.NOKLA.  *   iUlliuiK(4e.        lh,^4h4Uun. 

KAt;KR  HKAKT;  A  My.l«fy  Pt«)      TkirJKAiHtn,    (V*,».»|frf.    .<  m«. 

ladff  (B.  A.  WaUllX    THK  i.oDS  OV  TMK  Kt;VI>llANh.     With  evrr  i  m  Colour«<l 

t>Ui«  A'.il  iriany  lllu>tr«ti>>na.     /'iijt  i'n  Hmn.     /fiiy.i/ '•■<.     fji  (•••**. 
•UU  (Paul),  Army  CH.<|ilam,      OOl)  AM)  UUK  SOl.UIKK:!),     (•Vtl'illCV,     4<. 
A  (  "  '  iimI  KililtMit  In  h\h>  |nibli<lic<l, 

Ballcy (MUa\   h**  k.k;I,<i  *,) mxioiu  s«ri««. 

Baayaa(Jotui).  TIlK  I'ltoKIM  s  I'kOURESS.    Mii*^,  with  .■«  lMr»ttKiU»t,  K«C.  H. 

Kitiit,  MA.     Wild  (9  lllii»lr»ii.in.  liv  K.  Ahnisi.  U«l(..     Cr.  «<».     f»,     S«»  al><>  LibrMy 
of  iMvolioii  and  .M»!hu»ii'i  I  "iiicrmil  I.itraty. 

Bureh  (0.  J.\.  M.A.,  f.r.s.     a  manu.U.  uk   klkctbical  scienck.    with 

nuni«ro"<  t;iii»iratii)n>.     I'tmtHim.     u 

Bnrgau  (OcMtt).   cunpa  and  now  to  mk  rtiKM.    \\.>h  nuM..,uu>  liiu>iiati<Mi«. 

SiHii-€tU.     6.. 
BurlU  (EtaHUd)      fxe  Mclhufii't  t'nivcf>«l  I  i!    .iry. 
BunKA.  F.),  I)  !>.,  I'iclxndary  of  LkliAelU.     bcc  iUuUUxk*  uf  I  litoloay. 
Bttra(J.  R.),  Il.ti.     Sc«  Ubraryof  ll«vution. 

tnnund  dip  T.  o.y    recokds  and  UK.Mi.M.scKNcrs.  pkrsonai.  and 

GKNKK.\l..       With  BMoy  lllu>lr«lioni.     Dtmf  :iti>.       fn^  I'fiumtt.      Thir^  SJUi»m, 

2V.   H4l. 

A  Ct'l<Hi!.iI  Kililimi  It  al«>  |'Uli|in)>nl, 
Buns  (Robert),  IMI':  HOKMS  ok.      KJil^t  by  Anukkw   Uno  and  W.  A.    .'xAUiiK. 
Wiih  Poriraii.      / hint  £itiii»m.     /V/«f  Sf,»,  r'/'  ''A     *• 

Bonulda  (W.  r.),  m.a.  ou>  ThMiAMr.NT  iii>roRv  kor  I'^t  in  schoolh. 

Crtivn  iti'.     1".  6./, 
Bortoa  (Alfred).    S««  lUuv^itd  P-KVet  l.;'ir«ry. 
Batler  (JOMphV     Sc«  Mtllmmtl'mtrt^iil  l.ilintty. 
C»ld#COtt(Allred).  D.D.     Se«  H»>ullouk    yfTI,e.,l,.gy. 
OaldanroOd  (D  S.).  HeadmaMcr  of  ih«  Norm.il   "^  hool,  Edinlurch.      !  KST  CARDS  IN 

EUCLID  AND  ALGEKKA.     In  thre«  packets  of  ^n,  with  Aiuwcri.      ii    each.     Or  in 

three  Bo^ks.  pri'r  j./  ,  j.i". ,  anrl  \if. 
Ouibrld»rt(AdallHra.  CrOMl.    IKiKTY  VKAKS  in  AUKTRALIA.  Dtmftv*.  V  t>d. 

AColoiiiJl  K.'lif.on  1-.  Bl»opubli-.licd. 
OailllllUt(0«Or|A).     !>••«  Li'tU  Lilnary. 
Cap«y  (k.  F.  8.).     S«eO>fordBiof|raphit!,. 
OarelMSlJOhn).     see  Illutlr.ited  Pocket  Li''rarv 
C»rlyl«(Tiioraa«).    THK  FRKNtH  RtVOLtllON.      tiliied  liyC.  R.  L.  Kletcmik, 

Jellowof  Magiialfn  ColleM,  0«fird.     Thrtt  V'o'um,t      Crvumivt.     tit. 
THE  LIFE  AM)  LLTTEU-i  Of   OLtVl  R  CKOMWELL.     With   an  Introduction  by 

C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.,  and  Note*  and  Appeisdices  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Lqmas.      Thrt*  Vtltimtt. 

IHmy  iv:    i8j.  tiit. 
C«rl7l«(R.  M.  and  A.  /.),  M.A.    Se»  Uailera  of  Relinion. 
ClWmb«rUB(WUblirB.).    ordered  to  china.    Crmuniv*.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  it  alao  published. 
Otauawr  (0.   0.)  Ud  RObMla  (K.  B.).     LACm  MAKINf;    in  THE    MIDLA.VDS. 

t'A^  1  AND  PRESENT.     With  i6  {nii-pacc  iiiustration».     crvwxifw.    at.  64, 
Ctaatt«rtoa  (Thoxnaa).    S««  MMbvMs's  Unn >rwl  Library. 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


'I 


M;     !' 


Cbeitarfleld  (Lord),  the  letters  of,  to  his  son.  EUUed,  wi  h  an  Imreduc'ion 
by  C.  Stkachkv,  and  Notes  by  A.  Calthkup.     Tvie  I'olumts.    Cr.  %vo.    \u. 

CbrUtlU  (F.  W.)  THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS.  With  many  IllusUations  and  Maps. 
Dtmy  iv«.     I  ji.  &/.  titt. 

CiOtrO.     See  Classical  Translnlions. 

Clark*  (F.  k,\  M. A.    See  Lcaderk  of  ReliRion. 

Oleatbw  (A.  L.)  and  Crump  (B.).    RICHARD  WAGNER'S  Music  dk.vmas: 

Interpretaiion*,  tmlwdying  Wagner's  own  explanations.  In  Ftur  I'elumet.  I'cap  iv». 
It,  6a.  ttuk. 

Vol..  I.— ThK  Ri.SG  OFTHR  NlBELl'NC, 

Vol..  II. — Parsikai.,  I  jiii£N<.i.iM,  and  The  HimvOrail. 
CllncIl(OJ    See  The  Little  Guides. 
Cl0Ufb(W.  TA  He.id  orihe  PhvMcal  Department  Eut  Han>  Teclinical  Cullege. 

See  Juicior  School  H<x)k!i. 
COUtiW.O).  B.A.    KXA.MINATION  PAPERS  IN  VERGIL.    Ciinvn  Bit.    is. 
Cobb  (T.).    See  Little  niue  Docks. 
CoUingWOOd  (W.  O.),  M.A.     THELIIi:  OFJOHN  RUSKIN.     With  Portraits.    Sfcoii.i 

and  Cluaf  Edilion.    Cr.  Iv0.    fa.     Also  a  Popular  Edition.   Cr.  Bfo.    it.  dd.  ml. 
Collins  (W.  £.>,  M.  A.     S-p  Churchman's  Library. 

Colonna.  hvpneroto.machia  foliphili  ubi  humana  omnia  non  nisi 

SOMNIUM  ESSE  DOCKT  ATQUE  OHITKR  PLURIMA  SCITU  SANE  QU.\M 
DIGNA  COMMEMORAT.  An  edition  limited  to  350  copies  on  handmade  paper.  Fclic. 
Thrtt  Guinfai  ntt. 

Comb*  (William).     See  illustrated  Pocket  Library. 

C00k(A.  M.),  M.A.    See  E.  C.  Marchant. 

Cooke-Taylor  (E.  W.  X     See  Social  Questions  Series. 

Corelll  (Marie).  T  mk  passing  of  ti 

Life  of  Victoria  Reitma.    Small  ^to. 
ACHRISTM.^SGRKKTING.   Sm.^to.   it. 
Corkran(Allce)k     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
C0tM(&0Umar7).   DANTES  garden,    with  a  Frontispiece. 

8rt>.  cloth  IS.  M. ;  Itathtr,  y.  dd.  net. 
BIBLE  FLOWERS.     With  a  Frontispiece  and  Plan.     Fcap.iit.     ; 
Cowley  (AbrabamX    See  Little  Library. 
COX(J.  (JbarleS).  LL.T).,  F.S.A.     See  l.illle  Guides. 
Cox  (Harold),  B.A.     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Crabbe  (George).     See  Little  Libiary. 

CralrieiW.  A).   A  primer  of  burns.    Crnvn  ivo.    -is.  td. 
CraUE  (Kn.).    See  Little  Library. 
Craibav  (Richard).    See  Little  Library. 
CraWfOrdiF.  O.).    See  Mar>-  C.  Danson. 

Crouch  (W.).    BRYAN  KING.    With  a  Portrait.    Crtnin  Src.    y.  6d.  net. 
CruUUhank  (0.)    the  loving  ballad  of  lord  BATEMAN.    with  n  Plates. 

Crcwn  i6m0.     u.  (xi.  net. 
From  the  edition  published  by  C.  Tilt,  1811. 
Crump  (B.).    See  A.  L.  Cleather. 
Cunllff e  (F.  H.  E.),  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  Collefje,  Oxford.     THE  HISTORY  OK  THE 

BOER  WAR.     With  many  Illustrations,  Plans,  and  Portraits.    />i  j  vols.    Quarto.     15J. 

eacA. 
CUttS  (B.  L.),  D.  D.     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 
DanlelKO.  W.V,  M  A.     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Oanaon  (Mary  C.) and  Crawford  (F.  Q.).    FATHERS  IN  THE  FAITH.    Smaiiivo. 

ir.  M. 
Dante.    LACOMMEDIADI  DANTE.    The  lulian  Text  edited  by  Pac«tTovnbbe,M..\., 

D.Litt.    Crown  ive.    6s.    See  also  Paget  Toynbee,  Little  Library,  and  Methuen's  Universal 

Libraiy. 
Darley  (Oeorge).    See  Little  Library. 

Davenport  (Cyrll).    See  Connoisseur's  Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 
DaWIOn  (A.  J.).      MOROCCO.      Being  a  bundle  of  jottings,  notes,   impressions,  tales, 

and  tributes.    With  many  Illustrations.    Dtmy  ivo.     lot.  6d.  net. 
Deane(A  C).    See  Little  Library. 

Delb08(LeonX    THE  METRIC  SYSTEM.    Cnmin^o.    «. 
Demoithenes  :    THE   OLYNTHIACS   and    philippics.      Translated  upon  a  new 

principle  by  Otho  Holland     Crtnt-M  tve.    at.  6d. 


IHE  GREAT  QUEEN  :  A  Tribute  to  the  Noble 


Second  Edition.     Ji.nf. 
.s.  6d.  net. 
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OMOMttMIIM.      AGAINST   CONON    AND   CALLICLES.      Edited    with    Notts  and 

Vocabulary,  by  F.  Uakwin  Swipt,  M.A.     Fcaf'.  ivt.    ti. 
DiOkaiU (OouriMX    See  Illustrated  Poi-krt  Library. 
I>iellbUOIl(ElIldly>.    poems.     FintSerie*.    CrenmSve.  At.  6J.  tut. 
DtoUniOB  (0.  L.).  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King*  College,  CambriUge.    THE  GREEK  VIEW 

OF  LIFE.     7 hint  Edition.    Croumivo.     at.  tJ. 
DlOklOII  (H.  H.),   F.R.S.E.,  F.R.Met.  Soc.     METEOROLOGY.      Illustrated.      Crtnn 

ZVO*     M*  td. 

Dilk*  (Jji/tefi-    See  Social  Queitions  Series. 

DUlOn  (EdWUrd).     See  ConnoiMcur's  Library. 

Dlteblleld  (P.  H.),  M.A.,  F.S.A.  ENGLISH  VILLAGES.  Illustrated.  CrawH  Svt. 
at.  6d.  Hit, 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS.  With  an  Introduction  by  Augustu.;  J "SSOpp, 
D.D.     StCtnJ  Sditiim.     Crau-n  itv.     f.s. 

OLD  ENGLISH  CUSTOMS:  Exunt  at  the  Present  Time.  An  Account  of  Local  Observ- 
ance*, Festival  Customs,  and  Ancient  Ceremonies  yet  Surviving  in  Great  Britain.  Crtnvtt 
ivff,    6s, 

Dixon  (W.  ILX  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF  TENNYSON.  SkohJ  Edition.  Crnvn  ive. 
as.  6a. 

ENGLISH    POETRY    FROM    BLAKE   TO   BROWNING.      Stcemi  Edition.     Crown 

DOl*  N.  E.).    FAMOUS  COMPOSERS.     With  Portraits.     Ttvo  l^olumts.    Drtny  ivt.  las. 

ntt. 
D0Wdtn(J.>.  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.     See  Churchman's  Library. 
Drwe(0.)    See  Books  on  Business.  .     ,     ,,  . 

Drtrer  (B.  R.),  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  m  the  University 

ofOxford    Sermons  on  subjects  connected  with  the  old  testa- 
ment.   Crown  Svo.    6s.    See  also  Westminster  Commentaries. 
DnrhuntfA-R.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art.                                     ,,,c           ».i,c.    i, 
DUUld  (CnarleaX  City  Editor  of  the  Momtng  Pot',  Author  of  the    Story  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,' etc.    See  Books  on  Business.                                                   „„  —. ^  ^-^..r-n 
Dnnoan  (8.  J.)  (Mrs.  Cotes),  Author  of  'A  Voyage  of  Consolation.'    ON  THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OF  the  LATCH.     Second  Edition.    Crownivo.    6*.  ^^^ 

Dunn  (J.  T.),  D.Sc,  and  HondeUaCV.  A.X   GENERAL  elementary  science. 

With  H4  Illustrations.     Crrnvnivo.    y.  6d.  ^       ,,       ...    v   •     ,  ^  ,. 

Dnniitan  (A.  E.1,  H.Sc.,  Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  East  Ham  Technical  College. 

See  Junior  School  Books.  _  .         ,  „ 

'Dnrbam  (The  Earl  of).    A  REPOP.T  ON  CANADA.     With  an  Introductory  Note. 

Demy  ivo.    as.  6.;'.  net. 
I>att(W.  A.).    A  POPULAR  GUIDE  TO  NORFOLK     Medium  Zvo.    dd.  net. 
THE  NORFOLK  BROADS.    With  coloured  and  other  Illustrations  by  Frank  Southgate. 

Laret  Demy  ivt.    ais.net.     See  also  The  Little  Guides.  «..,„.,„»,  „„.^ 

Barld  (John),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    MICROCOSMOGRAPHE,  or  A  PIECE  OF  THE 

WORLD  DISCOVERKD  ;  in  Essavf.s  and  Characters.    Post  i6mo.     is  net. 
Reprinted  from  the  Sixth  Edition  published  by  Robert  Allot  in  1633. 
Bdwarda  (Olement).    See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Edvarda  iW.  DOtUdasX    See  Commercial  Series. 
*Edinlrda  dBethSmT     HOME    LIFE    IN     FRANCE.      With    many    Illustrations. 

Demy  ivo.    jt.  6d.  net. 
EKan (Fierce).     See  illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
E^ton  (a  B.),  M.A.    A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.    Demy  Svo. 

131.  6d. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
Ellaby  (C.  0.)-    See  The  Little  Guides. 

mi?rSd  (nioina8)rTHE  H°ISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF.     Edited  by  C.  C.  Cblmp, 

M.A.    Crown  8fi>.    6j. 
Bitfel  (B.X     A    HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH    LITERATURE:    From  its  Beginnmg  to 

■Tennvson.    Translated  from  the  German.     Demy  Svo.     js.  6u'  net. 
Pairbrother  (W.  H.),  M.A.    the  philosophy  of  T.  H.  green.     Second  Edition. 

FE^L^AloRfTHE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS  OF  A  KITTEN  OF  SENTIMENT. 
With u Coloured  Plates.     Post  i6mo.    as.6d.net.    (six 3 J). 
From  tht  edition  published  by  J.  Harris,  iSis. 
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F»mr(B«filuad).    THK  GARDEN  OF  ASIA.    Stcoml  Edition.    Crownivt.    U. 

A  Colonial  Edition  it  also  publUhcd. 
F«rrl«r  (BOSanX    Sec  Little  Lil>rary. 
Fldlar  (T.  OUxtOD),  M.Inst.  CE.,  Proressor  of  Engineering,  Univeriity  CullrKC,  Dundee 

in  the  Univertiiy  of  St.  Andrews.    See  Books  on  Business. 
FlOldlaC  (Henry).    See  Mcthuen'i  Universal  Library. 
Finn  (B.  W.X  M.A.    See  Junior  Kxamination  Series. 
FlTtb,(0.  H.),  M.A.     CKO.MWELL'S  ARMY:  A  History  of  the  English  Soldier  during  the 

Civil  Wartjtbe  Commonwealtli,  and  the  Protrctorate.     Crown  8fv.     6^. 

ruber  (0.  w.),  M.A.    annals  of  Shrewsbury  school,    with  numerous 

Illustratioiis,    Dimy  iva.     tot.  6d. 
FltlOerald  (Edirard).    THE  RUB'AIVAT  of  OMAR  KH.\VVA>L     Printed  from  the 

Fifth  and  last  Edition.    With  a  Commentary  by  Mrs.  Stephen  Katsun,  and  a  Biography 

of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.    Crown  ivo.    ts.    See  also  Miniature  Library. 
FlMkar  (W.  H.)k  ^A.,  D.C.  U,  Headmaster  of  the  Dean  Close  Schonf.  Cheltenham.     THK 

STUDENT'S  PRAYER  BOOK.    Part  i.  Morning  and  Evening  Praver  and  Litanv. 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.    Crffivn  tv«.    tt.  6d. 
Flux  (A.  W.),  M.A.,  William  Dow  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  M'Gill  University, 

Montreal :   sometime    Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,   Cambridge,  aiiU  formerly  Stanley- 

Jevons  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Owens  Coll.,  .Manchester.    ECONOMIC 

PRINCULES.    Vemyivo.    ys.  6d.  net. 
ForteSOne  (Mrs.  0.)    See  Little  Bucks  on  Art. 

Frawr  (Davidx  A  modern  ca.mpaign;  or,  war  and  wireless  tele- 
graphy in  the  far  east.    Illustrated.    C>.m-nSvo.    6*. 

Fnuwr  (J.  F.).     ROUND  THE  WORLD  ON   A   WHEEL.     With    io«   Illustrations. 
Third  Edition    Crown  8vo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Ftench  (W.).    See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Frendenrelcb  (Ed.  yon).    DAIRY  BACTERIOLOGY.    A 

of  Students.    Tmnslated  by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A, 

Crown  ivo.     3S.  6d, 
Fnlford  (H.  W.),  M.A.    Sec  Churchman's  Bible. 
0.  O..  and  F.  0.  O.     JOHN  BULL'S  ADVENTURES  IN  THi  FISCAL  WONDER. 

LAND.     By  Charikh   Geakb.     With   46    Illustrations   by    F.    Cakkuthers   Goulu. 

Stcond Edi'ion.     Crown  Prfl.     is.  fid.  ntt. 
OalllChan  (W.  H).    See  The  Little  Guides. 
OunbadOfOeOfflrey.EBa.X    See  illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
GMkalKMri.).    See  Little  Library. 

OaSQUet,  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot,  O.S.B.     Sec  Antiquary's  Books. 
OMrn  (H.  EX   M.A.,  Fellow  of   New  Collese,   Oxford.      BATTLES    OF    ENGLI.SH 

HISTORY,     with   numerous  Plans.      Fourth  Editinn.     Revised,  with  a  new  Chapter 

includins  the  South  African  War.    Cro^vn  ivo.    ts. 
A  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.    Crown  %vo.     %t.  &/. 
OibblnS  (H.  d«   B.),   Litt.D.,   M.A.      INDUSTRY   IN   EN(;l.ANU:    HISTORICAL 

OUTLINES.    With  5  Maps.     Third  Edition.    DrmyZvo.     10s.  dd. 
A  COMPANION  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.    Crow»  ivo.    it.  bd. 
THE    INDUSTRIAL   HISTORY   OF    ENGLAND. 

Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  S710.    tt. 
ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORM KRS.      Sfrond Edition 

See  also  Commercial  Series  and  Social  Questions  Series. 

Olbbon  (Edward).   THE  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

A  New  Edition,  edited  with  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Maps,  by  J.  B.  BuRV,  M.A.,  Litt.Ii., 

Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge.     InSnen  yolumtt.    Demy  ivo.    Gilt  top,  is.  f>d. 

tack.    A  Ite,  Crown  ivo.     ts.  tach. 
MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Nole>, 

by  G.  BiRKBBCK  H11.L,  LL.D.    Crv.vH  ivo.    6s. 

Sec  also  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 
OlbBOn  (E.  C.  8.),  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,     Sec  Westminster  Commentaries,  Handbooks  of 

Theology,  and  Oxford  Biographirs. 
OUbert  (A.  R.X     See  Little  Bo<As  on  Art. 
Godfrey  (EllsabetbX    A  BOOK  of  REMEMBRANCE. 
Oodley  (A.  D),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Edition,    fcap.  ivo.     ts.  6d. 
VERSES  TO  ORDER.    Second  Edition.    Fcai.  ivo.    2s.  6d. 
SECOND  STRINGS.     A' .,/,  •  v.     ■.-  rA. 


Tenth  Edition.     Revised.     With 
Crmvn  3r'0.     ^s.  6d. 


Fcap.  ivo.     is.  6d.  net, 
LYRA  FRIVOLA.    Third 
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CkOdUllltb  (OUyer).     the    vicar    of  WAKEFIELD.     Wiih  ^4  Coloured  I'Uirs  by 

T.  KowLANObON.     Royal  Sv0.     Oni  CuintaMtt. 
Reprinted  from  the  edilioii  of  1817.     Also  AV«/».  -iimo.      With  10  Plates  in   PhjtoRravure 

by    Tony  Johannot.      /-M/A*r,    11.   6rf.    net.       See   also    Illustrated    Pix;l.el    I.il.ratv    and 
^Methuen  11  Universal  Library. 

S2?w*l,'%^.*'  M. A.,  Principal  of  \yell» Theological  College.   See  Weslmimter  Commem  aiei. 
amuun  (F.  AlUUnOIl).    See  Social  Questions  Series. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.    Crm/n  %vo.    6s. 

0n7<B.M'Qlie«a).    GERMAN  passages  for  unseen  translation.   Cnm-H 
Svff.    3s.  6a. 

°^i.'v,frLPv/',f;'/?.''!|!f''V.Jf «,«"'?' J"  Physics  in  Mason  University  Collece,  Dirminsham. 

J"^  PRINCIPLES  OF  MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY:  an  Klein.-nt.iry  1  e«t. 

book.    With  181  Diagrams.    Crmvntrfo.    31.  M. 
OrMn(0.  Backland),  M.  a.,  Assistant  Masterat  Klinburgh  Academy,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
ge.  Oxon.    NOTES  ON  GREEK  AND  L.\TIN  SYNTAX.     Cr<we.«  8ro.     js.  M. 


Puring  the  Later  Republic  and 
I.  (13.T104  ii.c  ).     10*.  M.  net. 


Collei 
Ore«n  (B.  T.),  M. A.    See  Churchman's  Library. 
Ormnldra  <A.  H.  J.),  M.A.    A  HISTORY  OF  ROME 

the  Early  Principate.     In.Si.r  rolumfs.    VemyHt'O.     Vol 
OreraiWWl  (Doral.    See  Miniature  Library. 
OrjWOry  (R.  A.>    the  vault  of  HE.WEN.     a  Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,    Crmvn  Zvo.    is.  &/. 
OreSOry  <MiU  B.  0.).     See  Library  of  Devotion 
OreTille  Minor.     A    MODERV    journal     Edited  by  J.  a.  Siksuer.    CrouH  ivc. 

y.  6d.  tut. 
Olt^taH  (C.  H.).    A  history  of  THE  CRE.VT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY,  1345.95. 

With  Illustrations.     Revised,  with  an  additij  al  chapter.     /V/«v  8rY».      lof.  W. 
Ombb  (H.  0.).     See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
Ottiney  (LOUiM  l).     HURRELL  FROUDE:   Memoranda  , .mi  Comments.     Illustrated. 

DttHjf  Svo.     lot.  ()d.  net. 

Owynndtl.).   A  birthday  hook.   A'ov<t/8:o.    1.1*. 

H*Ckett(JOlm).B.D.    A  history  of  the  orthodox  CHURCH  OF  CYPRUS. 

With  Map<  and  Illustrations.     Demy  8rv.  1 5s.  tut. 
H»ddon(A.C.).Sc.D.,F.R.S.    HE.AD. HUNTERS,  BL.\CK,  WHITE,  AND  BROWN, 

With  many  Illustrations  and  a  Map.    Demy  8t/o.     isj. 
H&dtield  (R.  A.).     See  Social  Questions  .Series. 
HaU  <K.  H.)  and  Neal  <W.  0.).     THE  ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA.     With 

numerous  Illustrations.     Second  Kdilion,  revised.     Demy  i,vo.     io».  6rf.  ntl. 
HaU(B.N.).    GREAT  ZIMBABWE.     With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations.    Royalivo. 

211.  net. 
Hamilton  (F.  J.>,  D,l  >,     See  r.yzamine  Texts. 

Hammond  (J.  L.).  charles  iames  fox:  a  r.ioKiapin.u.study.  />.-myi-^g.  lox, -ki'. 
Hannay  (D.).    a  short   history  ok  the    ko\al  navy,  Erom  EAr;v 

Times  to  tub  Prksf.st  Day,     Illustrated.      Two  i'otumes.     Demy  Ivo.     yj.  6J.  tan. 
Vol,  I.    i20^i68S. 

Hannay  (James  0.),   M-A 

MOXASTICIS.M,    Cromi  Bto. 
I  HE  wisdom  of  the  DE? 
Hare,  (A.  T.),  M.A.     the 

With  numerous  Diagrams. 

Harrlwm  (Clifford),  READ^ 
Hawtbome  (Kathanieli.  Se. 
health,  wealth  and  « 

Heatb  (Frank  R.).    See  The  Lit. :e  Guides. 
Heatb  (Dudley),    See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

HeUo  (BmeBt).    studies  in  saintship. 

Crawford.     Fca^iTO.     y.td. 
Hendenon  (B.  W.»,  Fellow  ofExeter  Collcse,  Oxford.     THE  LIFE  AND  PRINCIPAIL 

OF  the  emperor  NERO.     With  Illustrations.     Demyivo.     los.  6d.  net 
Hendenon  (T.  F.K    See  Little  Library  and  Oxford  Biographies. 
Henley(W.  B.).    ENGLISH  LYRICS.    Second  Edition.    Cnnvnivo.     7s.6d.net. 
Henley  (W.  B.)  and  WUUey  (C).     A  BOOK  OF   ENGLISH  PROSE.     Cmim  8i«. 

Buckram,  rill  top.    6s. 
Henaon(H.H.),B,D,,  Canon  of  Westminster.    APOSTOLIC  CHRISTIANITY:  .\s  Illuf 

trated  by  the  Epirlica  of  St.  l-'itul  to  t!;i  Cuii:illii.ii:i.     Crs-.rit  Sre.     61. 
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1,IGHT  AND  LKAVEN:  Histokicai.  anu  Social  S«HMONh. 
DISCIPLINE  AND  LAW.    J-ca/.  Sva.     «.  W. 
Herbert  (Cteorge).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 


Crinvn  SfO.    it. 


HSbirtOn5iirtUX^a«rdK,.See^^ 


KINANCK    IN   THK  SICVKN- 


A   Book   of  Tuscan    H,inw<.      Illustrated. 


See  Textbooks 


HewlnKW.  A.  8.1,  fi.A. 

TEENTH  CENTURY.    CnmmZvo.    u.M. 

Heywood  (W.).     PALio  and  PONTE; 

Rtymlivo.    ait.  nut. 
HllbarttT.).    Sre  Lillle  niue  Boukv  ,       .      ,      ■ 

HUl  (Clare),  Reginered  Teacher  to  the  City  and  GiiiliK  of  London  Institute. 

mil  (Hearytf  B.A.,  Headma«ter  of  the  Boy'i  High  School,  Worcester,  Caije  Colony.     A 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC.    Crmimivo.    3'- 6J. 
This  book  hns  liren  specially  written  for  use  in  South  African  schools. 
SUlegU  (Howard  0.\    with  the  BOER  FORCE.S.    Wuh  24  Illuktrations.    Ste0M,l 

HObtaOoiie  (Biniiy)."''THE   BRUNT   OF   THK   WAR.      With   Map  and   Illustrations. 
Crenm  iva.    6t. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  aUo  published.  ■,-,,trnT,v   r.L-   L-Mnvvi  viiri.- 

Hobhouse  (L.  T.>,  Kellow  of  C.C.C,  Oxford.     THE    THEORY  Ot    KNOWLEDGE. 

H0bB0na'A,'rMA.'"i'NTERNATIONAL  TRADE:   A  Study  of  Economic  Principles. 

CreivH  ira,    at.  (xt  Hit.     See  also  Social  Questions  Series. 

HodKldlKT.).  D.C.L.     Set  Leaders  of  Religion.  ,         ■       •        i 

HmS  (TllOmM   Jeflfcrson).      SHELLEY   AT   OXFORD.     Wuh   an    Intro«luction    l.y 

RT.A.  Stbeatkeilu.     /V.i/.  Ivo.    is.  net. 
Holden-Btone  (0.  de).    See  Books  on  Bu.-  less. 
HOldlCbisSl.  a'  K.C.I.E.      THE    INDIAN    BORDERLAND: 

Record  of  Twenty  Years.     Illustrated.    Dimyivo.     \<^.M.nil. 
HOldBWOrtlKW.  ».>,  M.A.    A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    LAW. 

Vol.  I.     Demy  ivo.     lo*.  M.  tut. 
HCdyoake  (O.  /.).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
Hoppner.    See  Little  Galkries. 

Horace'     See  Classical  Triiislationi.  ,    _  .  .  . 

Honburgil  (B.  L.  8.).  M.A.     W.\TERLOO  :   A  Narrative  and  Criticism. 

Second  Edition.    Crownivo.    ss.     See  also  Oxford  Biographies.  ..  .      ,   r-  l 

HOrtil(A.O.).,  Master  of  Art  and  Manual  Training  Departments,  Roan  School,  Greenwich. 

See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
HortOnlE.  F.),  D.D.    See  Leaders  of  Religion.  .i-..- 

HOlU  (Alexander).     MANCHURI.V     with   Illuilrations  and  a  .Map.     Se.cud  Edition. 

How'iS'.'d'.).'*"sIx'^'REAT    SCHOOLMASTERS.      With  Portraits  and  Illuslralioiib. 
Dtmy  ivo.    7*.  6d. 

iSdi^nCEobem  J^'r^^^^^^^^^^  Warwickshire  village,    with  ,„-ny 

Hughei*&"R).    T^e'pRaIse'oF  SHAKESPEARE.    .\n  Eiisli»l>  .\nthology.    With 

a  Preface  by  Sidney  Lee.      Demy  ivo.    ^.(ui.xtt.  ...  , 

HOKbee  (Tbomae).      TOM    BROWN'S    schooldays.      Wuh  an  introduction  and 

Notes  by  Vernon  Kendall.     I.cathtr.    Royal -i^^ma      is.6J.ntt.  ... 

HutCblnscn  (Horace  O.).     THK  NEW  FORE.ST.     Described  l.y-     Illustrated  in  colour 

with  so  Pictures  by  Walter  Tynuale  and  4  by  Miss  Lucv  Kemf  Welch.     Largt  Vtmy 

%vo.     tu.  ntt. 
HnttOn  (A.  W.),  M.A.     See  Le.iilers  of  Religion. 
Button  (R.  H.).    See  Leaders  of  Religion.  .....     _ 

Button  (W.H.).  M.A.     THE    LifK    OF   SIR    THOMAS    MORE.      Wuh   Portraits. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  ivo.    5J.     See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 
Hyett(F.A.).    A  SHOKT  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE.    Dtwyivo.    is.  id.  mi. 
Ibsen  (HenrUt).    BRAND.    A  Drama.    Translated  by  William  ^^  ILSON.    Fhird  Edition. 

Inteni?  k"),  M.A^fFello.    and  Tutor  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.    CHRISTLXN  MVS- 
T'lCISM.     The  Banipton  Lectures  for  1859.     Dtiny  Ivo.     i2j.  bd.  ntt.     See  also  Library  of 

l3nMM'JL"b.V  M.A.     A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  IN  INDIA.    With  Map.  and 
Plans.     Crown  Brv.     bs. 
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H.  L).     THE    MINERS' 

S.     CrmvH  8t'i>.     u.  6</.  >ut. 


Kditeil  by  Gracu 


iai  Qiicslions  Scrit! 

IK  A«.;.\I'E  ANU  THt 


EUCHARIST.    CrowHStv.    ^M. 
Edited  with  Iinroduclinn  and  Note*  by  t.  dc  Seliii- 
'     See  also  Little  Library  and   Methueii**  Univer.-.al 


JaOkSOB  i*.\}\.  A.    See  Commercial  Serie<L 
JMkMn  (r.  BamUtOnX    See  The  Little  Guide*. 
JMOD  (7.KM.A.     See  Junior  Examination  Scric*. 
JMBI  (J.  ttCpiMB).     .See  S<x:ial  Questionn  Scries. 

JwttnyM  CD.  Qwya).    holly  s  theatricals. 

Colou.-edPii.ture>.     Su/er  Aayai  itmv.     n.  M. 

''•'^5.Sr/'f:l,.V.*^)„^*'"'*'  "'"  ^*  •"  '*>«   Univenlty  of  Oxfonl. 

GOVl-RNMK.NT.    CrmuHfto.    as.  64/. 
JMSOPP  (AU(UltUl),  V.D.     See  Leader*  of  ReliKion. 
JtTOUiF.B.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  I'rincifwl  of  Hatlield  H.->ll,  Durham.    See  Churchman'*  LiUaiy 

«ik1  Handbooks  of  Theology. 

^*te^?„<'*"-  BMbam).    WILLIAM    BODHAM    DONNE  AND   HIS   FRIENDS. 

With  Illustr.itions.    J'imy  Br*.     io».  W.  itf. 

Johuton  (Sir  H.  H.i,  K.C.B.   British  ceniral  akrica.    with  n«*rly  >oo 

Illustrations  and  Six  Mapt.     .StctnJ  Kiiilhn.     C>mi-H  ^lo.     lit.  ntt. 
JOnM(H.).    See  Commercial  .Series. 

JonM  (L.  A.  Atherler),  K.c,  m.p.,  and  Ballot  iHtich 
.  guide  to  the  co.<l  mine.s'  kEGUi.AiioN  act 

JOnaOB  (Ban).     See  Methuen's  Universal  Library. 

Julian  (Lady)  of  Korwlch.   revelations  of  divink  love, 

Wakrack.    CrmvH  ivo,     y,  M, 
JUTenaL     See  Cla.'v'.ical  Translations, 
KanbnaiUl  (M.).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
XmUhx  ( J.  F.  ),  D.  I ).    1 1 1 E  A 

KoataiJolui).   THE  poems  Ol 

court,  M.A.     Dtmjr  Svo.     js.  6d.  $ut. 
Library. 

Xabla  <JoJm).  the  christian  year.  Wi.h  a..  Iniroducti..n  and  Notes  by  W. 
LijCK,  I). !).,  \\  .irden  of  Keble  College.  Illustrated  ly  K.  .Vnmno  1!kll.  Tliir,l  eJUioh. 
Fcap.  ivo.    3..  btl..i  faiidid  iiiorocto,  -,i.     Stc  ul«>  Library  of  I  K:votioii. 

KamirtaCniOmaa  A).    THE  IMIT.VflON  ok  CHRIsT.    Wiihai.  lutroduaion  by  Deam 
Fakka*.    Illu.stratedbyC.  M.  Gere.     Third  EditiaH.    Fiap.ivo.    y.td.;  piuidtd  mor> 
occt,  $1.    See  aUo  Library  of  Devotion  and  Methucn's  Univerial  Library. 
Also  Translated  by  C.  Bi<.<i,  D.U.      Crimmiro.     t,t.  M. 

Konnady  (Jamaa  HOUfbtOa),  1>.D.,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  Univeniily  of 
Dublin.  ST.  PAULS  SECOND  AND  THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS.    With  Introduction,    Disiertations  and  Notes.    Civu-Hiva.  tt. 

Keatall  (J.  D.).  through  shot  and  FL.\ME:  Being  the  Adventures  and  Experi- 
entes  of  J.  D.  Kk>,tkli.,  Chaplain  to  General  Cbrislian  de  Wet.    Crmim  8«v.    U. 

Klmmlni  (0.  W.l,  ma.  the  CHE.MISTKV  of  like  and  health,  illustrated. 
CivrvH  ivo.    IS.  (xt. 

Xliudaka  (A.  W.).    See  Little  Library. 

KipDnc  (Budyard).     parrack-room   ball.\ds.     rjrrf  rhouMnd.     tv.  iu». 

Twentiitk  Edition.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  al>o  published. 
THE  SEVEN  SEAS,    b^nd  Ihousand. 
A  Colonial  Edition  U  also  uulili>hed. 
THE  FIVE  NATIONS,    ^xst  lhou»%Hd. 

.A  Colonial  Edition  i«  also  published. 
DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.    SixtttHtU  Edition.    Crrnvnivo.    liuikram.    «j. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  p  iblished. 
XnOWllnc  (R,  J.),  M.A.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  at  King's  College,  Londu.i. 

See  Westminster  Commentaries. 
Lamb  (Cliarlaa  and  Marri,  the    works    ok.      Edited    by    E.   v.    Lucas.      With 

Numerous  Illustrations.     Jh  Sntn  \  'olumes.     Dtmy  ivo.     jt.  6d.  tack. 
THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELL\,    With  over  loo  Illustrations  by  A.  Garth  Ju.Mts,  and  an  Intro- 
duction by  E.  V.  Lin  AS.     Dtmy  ivo.      loi.  6d. 
THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OK  HEARTS:   An  1805  Book  for  Children.     Illustrated  by 
William  Mi;lkkadv.    A  new  edition,  in  facsimile,  edited  by  E.  V.  Luca...     it.  6J. 
See  also  Little  Library'. 
Lambert  (P.  A,  H.)l    See  The  Little  Guides. 
Lambroa  (Profaaaor).     .Ser  Byzantine  Texts. 

Lana-Poola  (Stanley).    A  HISTORY  OK  EGYPT  IN  the  MIDDLE  AGltS. 
Illustrated,    Crown  iT'c^.    €s. 


Ninth  Edition. 
.Stcond  Edition. 


Crown  ive,giil  .v/,  6i. 
Crmn  it'o.    6t, 
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Coar«I«i  xxi  Coniitancy 

LawfwulUxn)-   SnLPi 

rr„i vUV_^II>   Tu  f  r>i 


Potnt  of  Chivalry.  knMiprbt, 


With  13  Itlu*trMiet». 


Crtvm  tit. 


UM.\M»  OK    IHE   BKAVE: 

icy.     .SViWfc/  Edititn,      Crewn  iv«. 

UiiiVHS^).  THK  DUKKOK  DEVONSHIRE.    A  Biography. 

.I^(&uii'il'M.i^".r  ^Ui      ORY  OK  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND. 
I^AtpiwiT*!).    THF.COMIC  1  NUMSH  GR.VMMAR.     Embelli.h.d  with  ,ii«»»td.  of 
^»J^'^tT"^v     AlkANU-SVATEK.      Ill».-.trat.d.     Cr^HSr-0.     «.  W. 


A   SELEMADE  MERCHANl  TO 


6t. 


JMiltoitwH*  A*\    8c*LiilleII'M)KionArt. 
flttltnalf  (H.)^^    See  Anti.|ii.ir>  «,B"p^'^ 


Handbook  tu 

ij.  mf. 


iSac(w5wrt:'b.uTw«ayn  of  k^ble College.    ST.  HAUL.  THE  MASTER-BLILLER. 

s!eii!f£^ti0M.    C««..«  ivo.    u.  6d.    S«  »l»o  Uader*  of  kehg.on. 
LOdn  (Jolm)-     S««  Methuen'*  Univernal  Library. 
UMlnr  It.)-    See  Little  I  .ibrary. 
ton^UOW  (H.  W.)    See  L  "le  ^:!^•7^  <.    ,  ^^^ 

L^mar  (Ctaorn  Honice).   lei  ikks  tKOM 

lilS  SON.     Tuiil/tk  Jiiiiti»».    CnnuH»tv.    6t. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  iiKo  published. 
OLD  GOROON  (IRAHAM.    iiconU  Edition.     Lron-nlve. 

A  Colonial  Ediliun  t<  also  published. 
LaT«r(lamiUl).    See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  ,-  w_  . 

tvi^aLO.     EN(JLAND  DAY  HV  IMY  :  Or.  The  l-nglujjuna.i 

Efficiency.    iluTstr-tcd  by  CiKOK..R  M-kkou  .    /.-W/,  A-^,//ch.    /c«/.  4'- 
LU«  *'^.)*  THE  LiVe  Ot'TH  ARLES  LAMB.    With  ntunerou.  Po,tt..t.  and  lllu.- 

trationa.     'J'lva  I'elt.    Vtmv  ivo.    an.  m*1. 
LnoUlL    See  Classical  Trunslationi*.         _ 
tjdiCL.  W.).  MA.     See  Commercial  Series. 

i/wMnWTnnRFSS  AND  WHAT  TO  WEAR.    fV,«  «  8t/i>,  it.  «<. 
SkSutor^Lird?  Critical  AND  HISTORICAL  essays.     Edited  by  I    C.  MoN. 

TM;u«rM.A.     Tkrtt  Volumtt.     Cr.ivo.     iSf. 
The  only  edition  of  tbi«  book  completely  annotated. 
M'AllW  (J.  B.  B.).  M. A.    See  Commeraal  Series. 
MMOnllOOb  (J.  A.X    See  Churchman's  Library. 
SSS^S^tR  R.V'-ElTof  theT:W  A.,.,  C.ty  ...lit,,,  .f  the  raUy  .V^,.     i« 

Books  en  ISusinesii. 
111)<nrall  (A  8.).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 

•»«*Vjf  "y-.  ^^^^''TpmTmkR  0?'"W0RI>S\V0RTH.    iWivHivo.    «.  t,-/. 
£!SS%'^t''ulu>.  VYi\i%^Y  oY^l^VrE^cVp^l'-  oV^iHE  PTOLEMIES. 

M^MIf' wt'LL  ari^w^injproressor  of  the  Laws  of  LiisUna  in  the  Lniver.iiy  of 
rjJJffS™     CANON  LAW  INT  ENG  LAN  1).    A'oy.iiSzo.     yr- '> /•    ,,.  ,,      ,      , 

K^dm(H.k)rM"    ENGLISH  RECORDS.    A  Companion  to  the  History  of  Englanu. 

THe'eNgTiS^'cITIZEN:  HIS  RIGHTS  ANU  OUTIES.    <':'-";";'lJ":"u^\,^rv 
Mansimtci  C.),  ALA      l«llow  of  I'eterhouse,  Can.bridge.     A  OKEKlv  ANTHOLOON. 

lli^t&MX"a.!rCOO^k(A;M.).M..V     I-ASS-^GES  FOR  UNSEEN  TR.VNS- 

LATION.    .'iecoMJ  Edition.    Cro^ivn  ivo.     ^s.  at. 
MarlaWtObliaiOVhm}.    SteMelhuensLiuvcr-al  l.ibiary.  fr-iLVIIHf 

M£TfjS)*\RS.,    Fellow  of  St  John's  Colks;e.  Cambridge.      THE   SCIEMIHC 

STUDY  or  SCE-SERY.    Stcomi  Edition.      Ilhisiraled.     Lro:vmro.    6,. 
if^RICULTURAL  GEOLOGY.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  ivo.    bs. 
Mfcrrell  (Andrew).    See  Little  Library. 
MaaktUCAO   See  Connois-seur's  Library. 

^S!SS:i\ii^JSi^'    Iri^^v'oLl'^^Toi    PLANT  life:   I.^r    F.«s.      With 
Illustrati«ns.    Cri»;i«  5:v.    21.  6</. 
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iM<C  r.  0.x  M.A.  TXNNY80N  AS  A  RELIGIOUS  TBACHBR. 

^  -  "  PWIL 


MAY  ALBUM.     SKtnd  KdUi*n.    k'*.    u.  mI. 

LITERATURr..    C 


With  ]  Photocnwr*^ 


IllBitrMcd.   Snetui KMlifn. 


.CE 
bI.X    A  SHORT  STORY  OF  KNOLISH 
3t.6d. 
IIl«lMll(B.  D.   THE  ART  AND  PRACTICE  OP  HAWKING 
by  O.  B7  Lcmbcs,  and  oibcr  IHuMrMions.    Dtmr  tv».    xot.  M. 

•ualiiaH.  0.)-  the  life  and  letters  or  sir  john  lverett  millais, 

Pr*4d«nl  of  lh«  Royal  Academy.    With  319  lUlulrationi,  orwhkh  y  are  in  PhoMffravure 
A'fW  Citi/ifm,    Prmr  Sf*.     ?».  6rf.  net. 

MUUia  (Sir  John  Brtrttt).   sc«  i.iuie  GaiiwtM. 

MulU(C.  T.),  M.I.M.K.,  I'riii.ipitI  "f  iho  Borough  Polytrchnir  CoVitf.     S«a  Ttxtbook<  of 

Technolugy. 
MlllwU.aAM.A.   A  history  OF  ROMAN  F.OYPT.   Fully  lllu>trat*d.  CfwvmSv*.  t>. 
MUtOB,  Joba,  THF.  POEMS  OF,  BOTH  KN'(il.lSH  AND  LATIN,  Compoa'd  al  Mvnal 
timet.    Primed  by  hit  true  C'opic*. 

Tha  .Sonn  were  set  in  Mtficlc  by  Mr.  HiNiv  Lawks,  Gentleman  of  the  King*  Chappcl, 
nnd  on*  of  His  Majentles  Private  Mutick. 
Printed  and  puhlish'd  According  to  Order. 

Printed  by  Kith  Kaworth  for  Humphkiv  M(»BLBV,andarelobciioldatlh«»ign«of  the 
Princes  Armes  in  Pauls  Churchyard,  1645. 
Sm  alio  Little  Library  and  Methtirn's  Universal  Library. 
MinohllKB.  0.),  M.A,     See  Littl«  r.allrrieit. 

Mlteballcr.OtMlinan),  m.a.  of  i  lines  of  hioix>gy. 

Crtntm  $iv.    6s. 
A  text-book  daiigntd  io  cover  the  Schadttla  iaauad  by  tb*  Royal  Collage  of  Phyticiani 
I  Surgeons. 

(A.).'    See  Books  on  Business. 
r(D.  itX     See  Little  Library. 
loon  (H.  I.).     See  Social  Questions  Series. 
lonBjjSlftnBCCO-).    See  Books  on  Business. 
iorV  Onr  TllOmM).    See  Metbuen's  Universal  Library. 
MOrtinW.  R.).  Uriel  College,  Oxford.     A   HISTOkY  OF   RUSSIA   FROM    PETFR 

THE  GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    Cnmm  iro.     v.  M. 
Moiletan.  J,),  late  of  Cr  ton  College.    See  School  Examination  Seritt. 
Honil (jr  KX    See  The  Utile  Guide*. 

M0tt0ll{ill:.3  AadtnOnX    See  Mis*  Brodnck.     ^      ,      ^         ,„  ,.   . 
Monla  (R.  0. 4.X  D. D. ,  Ix>rd  Bishop  of  Durham.     See  Leaders  of  Religion . 
Hnir  (M.  M.  ratttaOBX  m.a.      the   chemistry    of    I^IRE.      The    Elementary 

Principlas  of  Chemistry.    Illiistrated.    Cmvitive.    11.  fnf. 
VBAdMla  (V.  A.).  M.A.    Sec  J.  T.  Dunn. 
MlUirO(R.)i  LL  D.    See  The  Anliqiiar>-'s  Books. 
MEtkl  ^Botr  (A).    See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library. 
ll«if(W.O.).    See  R.  N.Hall.    ^     ,.^  _        . 

HMmUUI  (J.  H.)  wad  Othan.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 
NlalUHl  (J.  B.  B.).    See  Little  Library. 

mekUBCr.).  M.A.    EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  THUCYDIDES. 
mmXOd.    See  Illustrated  Pocket  Library.  

Norttiooto  (Jameg),  R.A.    the  conversations  of  james  northcoti.. 

R.A.,  AND  JAMES  WARD.     Edited  by  Ernest  Flbtchbr.     With  many  Portraits. 

Dtmy  8r'o    loi.  fx(. 
*Honray(A.  H.),  Author  of  'Higbwap  and  Byways  in  Devon  and  ComwalL'    NAPLES. 

With  34  Coloured  Illustration^  by  AIaurice  GRBirrBNiiACBN.     A  New  Edition.    Crwnt 

8ev.    6f. 
NOYaUt.     the  DISCIPLES  AT  SAIS  AND  OTHER  FRAGMENTS.    Edited  by  Miss 

Una  Birch.    Feat.  Sf".    y.  dJ. 
OUnhant  (Mrt.).     see  Leaders  of  Religion. 
OSIUMO.  W.  0.),  M..\.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'.  Oxford.     A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART  OF 

WAR.     Vol.  II.:  The  Middle  Ages,  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century.    Illu«- 

trated.    Dtmy  irv.    i o».  dd  nti.  _-„...,.,, 

0tU«7  (B.  L.).  D.  n.,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theolo^  at  Oxford  and  Canon  of  ChnM  Church. 

See  Haodbooks  of  Theology  and  Le.-iders  of  Religion. 
Omn  (Songlai).  Barnster-al-Law,  Secretary  to  the  Alliance  Marin*  and  Genatal  AaMtf  BBce 

Company.    See  Books  on  Business. 
OrtOTim.  v.),  of  Gu> ^i  Hocpita;.      A  HANDBOOK  OF  NURSING.     .J*r»W  SJithyi. 

C'fvmm  Stv.    31.  bd. 
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Mbssrs.  Methuen'8  Catalogue 


l(W.  0.a>.    Tmt  SaiNCX  or  HYOIBNB.   with  nammw  laMtmiMi.  £Mv 

^JiuHhnimUka.  with  kuroki  in  manchupia    wuk  mur  lUMtmiMt. 

St€»ndkdHi0m.lhmif  •»».    jt.  W.  •■«/. 
A  Celoniftl  Edition  ii  ftiM  niUitbcd. 
Puk«r(OUtelt).    A  LOVER'S  DIARY  :  SONGS  IN  SEQUENCI.    /"m/.  kw.    u. 

ParniMi  (JoiuD.    paraoisi  in  sole  taradisus  terristris,  or  a 

GARDEN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLBASAN  I  FLOWERS,    ftlh.    £%,  51.  ntt. 
Abe  M  E4ilion  of  na  c»uiM  uii  JapwMM  vellum.     Tina  Guintrnt  ntt. 

PuamUr  jJofaa).   hki.io-tkopes,  or  nkw  ho.sifs  for  sundiai^,  i««5- 

ICdittd  by  Pmcival  Landon.    Qu*rl»,    u.  6</.  m//. 

PamaBttwr  (Pro!  Lten).   Sm  BynuiiliM  Teiii« 

PAS<tfiir  Sm  I.ibranr  of  r>«volion. 

PactM  (0«erg*).   social  caricatures  of  the  biohteenth  century. 

tmt*rt»tQuArl».    £»,  tM.  6i/.  «/'•    Sm  alio  Liitl*  Bookt  on  An  aiut  lllustraled  Pocktt 

Patmco'fir.  R.)(Bcnj«min  Swift).    LI  FE'S  QUESTION  I NOS.    Crtn.m  S*#.    y.  &£  mtt. 
PatttTMIl  (A.  H.\     NOTES  OF  AN  F.AST  COAST  NATURALIST.     lUuttmttd  in 

Colour  by  F7  Southgatb.    Sitontl  Edition.    Cr.  to#,    it. 
PMUMHdC  (N.).    Sm  Littia  Booki  on  Art. 
PmuM  (i  H.).  M.A.      ANNAI.S  OP  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL     With  nway  Ithuink- 

liom.    Dtmr  tv*.    11.  M.  _ 

PMnrjK.  B.),  Gold  Medallist  of  th«  Roval  G«ograpbical  SocUly.    NORTHWARD  OVER 

THE  GREAT  ICE.    With  ovar  Soo  IlluMr»ti>  n%    ar»h.    Keynliro.    yu.  ml. 
PmI  {VMaMf),  lata  Fallow  of  Trinity  Collafa,  Oxford,  and  .Sacraury  to  tha  Royal  Comialnioii 

on  tha  Ucenting  Lawiu      o...A^.^».    .  .r-..  v.>..»/^    »iri<r>«u       o v  ^v.v._ 

Crvivn  Bfw.     11,  6d. 


PRACTICAL  LICKNSING   REFORM.     Sitmid  Sditiom. 


PttMn  (J.  P.).  D.D.    Sm  Churchman'*  Library. 
~       ■  i(W.M.Pitod«»>,  aC.L.,  LL.D.,  Profe. 

HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  rnon  th«  F.ari.irst  Timk»  to  tmk  Pkrrcnt 


PttrtClW.M. 


U.C.L.,  LL. D., JProfeniior  of  EKyptoIoxy  at  Univcralty  Collaga.    A 

RST   TiMKS  TO  THK  pKRRCNT    UaV        Fully 

Uluttrattd.    In  $iM  vtlmtHti.   Crrwn^vt.    tt.  tuck. 
Vou  I.    P««HisToaic  TiMBa  to  XVIth  Dvhasty.    H/ih  Editim. 
VouiU    The  XVIlTH  Ar«D  XVIIlTH  DvKASTiBt.    FoHrtk  Ei^ititn. 
Vv  ..  III.    XIXth  to  XXXth  Dvnastibs. 

Vot.  IV.    Th«  Eovit  or  thr  Ptoi.bmie*.    J.  P.  MAHArrv,  Litt.D 
Vol..  V.    Roman  Ecvrx.   J.  O.  Milnb,  M.A. 

Vol.  VI.    Er.vpT  m  tub  Mini>i.B  Ar.EH.    Stanlbv  Lanb-Poolk,  M.A. 
RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT.     Fully  Illustratad.     Crwtm 

tv».    tt.  6d.  _      . 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL  EL  AMARNA  TABLETS.     Crown  l*». 

*t.6d. 
EGYPTIAN  TALES.     Illustrated  by  Tbistbam  Eixis.     /«  Tnw  I'olumM.    Cmm  %9». 

xs,  6d,  eMch. 
EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.    With  110  Illuitrations.    Crvtvn  Hw.    y  ^• 
PhUUXM  (W.  A.I.     Ser  Oxford  Hionraphies. 
PhlllpOtta  (BdMl).    MY  DEVON  YEAR.    With  38  Illuitrations  by  J.  Lev  Pkthvbbidob. 

Stcondand  Cktiittr  F.dititn.     Largt  Crtmm  Sro.     U. 
Pl«lia»r(WJllp)/ WITH  STEVN  AND  DF.  WET.   Second F.dition.  Cmenivo,    yi.td. 
PlAQtIU.     THE  CAPTIVI.     Edited,  with  an  Inlrodiictior,,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Com- 

mentaryLby  W.  M.  Lindsay,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.     Drmy  tvo.     101.  6d.  ntt. 
PlOWdini-WardlAWiJ.  T.l,  B.A.,  King'i  Coll.  Camli.    Sm  School  Rxamination  Seiiet. 
Peeoek  (Bomr).    a  frontiersman.     Third  Edition.    Cron-ntfO.    bt. 

A  Colonial  Kdition  is  also  published. 
POdmonlPtlinkK    modern  spiritualism.     Vivorelumts.     nimylro.    *u,Mtt. 

A  History  and  a  Criticism. 
PMr(J.  PKtrlokLa).      a  modern  legionary.    Croumiio.    Ct. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
POlUrd  (AUM).     Sm  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pollard  (A.  W.).      OLD   PICTURE   ROOKS.      Witli  many  Illustrations.      Dfmy  tro. 

■tt.  6d.  ntt. 
POlUurd  (BUn  F.).    Sm  Little  Books  on  Art. 
POUoek  (SaTtdKM.I.N.A.,  Author  of  'Modem  Shipbuilding  and  the  Men  engaged  U  k, 

etc..  etc    Sm  Bookt  on  Buiincst. 
PottCT  (H.  ex  M.  A..  F.I,.R.    A  TF.XT  BOOK  OF  .AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.     liha- 

tratcd.    Uttond  Edition.    Crown  Sck.     41.  (xJ. 
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{•MMrBtrUUlOM).    WHBM  I  WAS  A  CHILD.    Crm^m  U^    M.  ^^ .. 

rrjplijhr     fl  KkV  iO  THE  TIME  ALLUSIONS  IN  THE  DIVINE  COMEDY. 

WiikalMitL    SmaHfuort*.    y.U. 
nrUMM.).    SmR.  Wvon. 
mM0n<&L».      ABOUT  MUSIC,  AND  WHAT   IT   IS   MADE  Of,      C>««m  Im. 

v-  U  1*1. 
Pmf  0.  L\  M.A..  Fallow  of  Ofitl  CoH^*,  Oiioa.      A  HISTORY   OF   KNCLISH 

POLItICaI  economy.    F»mrtk  Ediii<m.    Crwmm  %v».    -.  &/. 

PrianM  (Deborah).  A  modern  bikotia.  r#v«m  %^  u. 

PROl  ECTION  AND  INDUSTRY.    By  various  Wrictr^    CVo«*  U-*.     u.  U.  ml. 
Facia  Md  KevUmdaOB.    the  MICROCUSM  of  I.0N1>UN.  on  London  im  Minia*; 

TURB.     With  104  llluilration*  in  colour.     In  Tkrri  I'tiumti.     Smmll ^l».     £i,  v,  ml. 
'Q'(A.  T.  OoiUHT  Ooaeh).     THE  GOLDEN  POMP.     A  Proccukm  of  Kogn»h  Lyiict.' 
.StcfHil Kmli0m.    Creu'H  if*,    u.  tJ.  ntl. 
|M>    S«c  Miniatura  Libran-. 
__.    THk.  WOODHOUSE  CORRESPONDENCE.    Ciwutt-o.    6*. 
B  (K.  B.),  M.  A.    S«a  WMtminitar  ComaMntariM. 

t  it.  w.),  D.  D.,  Principal  of  l>)«  TtMolocical  Collagt,  Ely.    Sa«  Library  of  Devotion. 
l  W),  MA.    A  STUDENTS  HISTORY  OF  SCOTIJVND.     (.>.  Sew.     u.  iW. 
«ai«ui||aniiun),  M.A.,  FcIIow  and  Tutor  of  N«w  Cotbge,  Oxford.     DOCTRlNl-. 
AND  DEVELOPViKNT.     Cre^im  tta.    6x. 

tWraUM,  Baa-).    Sm  llluitratad  Pocktt  Library. 
.    S««  lll-iiitrated  Pocket  I.ilirary. 
{.A.    Sn  Social  Queition*  Scric*. 
,  lA  Author  of  '  Atidant  Wood  and  Iron  Worit  in  Cambridgt,'  etc.    ROYAI 
AND  Historic  gloves  and   ancient  shoes.       Profiuwly    Ilh>*lrMtd   in 
colour  Md  half-ton*.    OmMrlt,  £t,  u.  ml. 
JtoTBOUU.    Sm  Little  OalleriM. 
Robtrta  (M.  B.K    S««  C.  C.  Channcr. 
RObcrtMn,  (A.),  D.D.,  Lord  BUhop  of  Exeter.    REGNUM  DEI.    11m  Baoipion  Lecture* 

of  1901.    Demytva.    1u.6d.m4l.  ^  .     ,     ., 

KObtraon  (0.  OraatX  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  SouU'  Collece,  Oxford,  Examiner  in  the  Honour 
Scbotrf  of  Modern  ^rittory,  Oxford,  iooi-igo4.     SELECT  STATUTES,  CASES,  AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCUMENTS!  i66o-f8j*.    D*mjf  8m.    im.  &/.  ml. 
'Reto«rtMB(ltrO.I.)K.C.S.I.   CHITRAL:  The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.    WithnunMrou* 

llluMrationn,  Map  and  Plank    Fturlk  E4ili0m.    Crgwnln*.    u.bd.mt. 
RoUSMm  (A.  W.),  M.A.    See  Churchman'*  BiUc. 
RoUaMB  (OadOulX   the  ministry  of  deaconesses,    with  an  introduction  by 

the  late  Archbishop  of  Cmiterbury.    Crtnm  Sfo.     3'.  (>J. 
ROOlMftaO&ltld  <Utl,    Ste  Little  library. 
R04ir«ll(0.X  H.A.     NKW  testament  greek,     a  CourM  for  Bcginneni.    With  a 

Preface  by  Wai  tm  Lock.  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.    AV«/.  St'.,    v  e'- 
RM(Fr*4).  ancient  confers  and  cupboards  :  Their  History  and  DeKription. 

With  many  lUustraiioni.    Qn»n».    £3,  v.  ml.  _,.  .... 

R«Mnni  (A.  O.  !>.),  M.  a.,  Editor  of  the  lait  vf.lume  of  '  The  Hittory  of  Agriculture  and 

PnoifcUl  Engand.'    See  Booki  on  BuiiueM. 
RoaUMV.    See  Little  Ghlleriex. 

ROMOtCi.!.).  ROBERT  HARLEY,R.\RL  OF  OXFORD.  IlluMrated.  Dtrnjitve.  ii.6J. 
This  is  the  onlv  life  of  Harley  in  exixteiice. 
Sec  also  The  Litile  Cuides. 
Rom  OPdWMtfX     THE    ROSE    RE.\DKR.     With  numerou*  Illustrations.    Crvwn  Sfw. 

%t.6d.    Alu  iturarli.    Fartt  I.  and  II.  (xi.  tack  ;  Pmrl  tll.id.;  Pari  IV.  \od. 
RuUa  (A.  E.).  D.D.,    Head  Master  of  College,  Klilmm.     See  Ju.ii.ir  School  Books. 
Rnw^  (W.  Olarix     THE  LIFK  of  ADMIRAL  LORU  COLLINGWOOD.     With 
Illustrations  by  K.  Bhanowvn.    h'oHrtk  Editicm.    Cfvurn  8vo.    &i. 
A  Colonial  Edition  \%  also  published. 
■t   IwMliii      See  Liliiary  of  Devotion. 
St.  AlUnUtiB*.    See  I  ihrr  rf  ot  Devotion. 
•  S«kP(H- MnarO).    KKGINALD.    .Stctnd  EJiH»n. 
■ilM  (MX.  Fnmeia  de).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 
S^Oa(A.L.).    A  Popular  GUIDE  TO  DEVON.     Mtdimmitx,.    Cd.ml.    Seealso 

The  Little  Guides. 
laifMOat  (J.),  M.A.     ANNALS   OF   WESTMINSTER   SCHOOL.     With  numerous 

ln«t»»tiufi-i.    Peffif  IfT'.     ?=.  f.d. 

UXtUMiO.).    See  Bytantine Texts. 


!•(*/.  ive.    at.  6d.  ml. 
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Messrs.  Methuin's  Catalooui 


IwSluL'iff^vir**  "'""•'"•  '^'"••• 


INSTON  SPKNCKR  CHVRCHILU     WU>  rmtnit*  »n4  inuwrtrtwn, 

Cr^mm  1*1*.    }<.  M. 

Uii»rlM.ii.)r,H».     DRAGONS  or  THK  AIR.    With  nuny  in>MrMle««.    Cr.  H*.  U. 
MMaeOttrtn  tftX  MA.     THK  POBMS  OP  JOHN  KEATS.     With  m  lnired«ieilon 

•nd  Nmw,  •nil  •  Porimii  In  Photofraimr*.    ZVagr  Itw.    ;<,  W.  ■#'. 
••liiltr.  r.XM.V.     1  Ilk  MECHANICS  OP  DArLYLirK.    llluuraiMl.    C'.  I»«,    t«.  M. 
MlOM  (C<finnBdX      TOMMY    SMITHS    ANIMALS.      lUuMraiad    by    O.    W.    Owu. 

7'kini  t'/ilitH.    Ff»,%v«.    f.tnl. 
BMttoiX  H.).    ANKCUOTK.S  OP  SOLDIERS.    CrmmU^    ^$.6J.mH. 
A  C»U>iiiftl  Rdiiiim  U  alio  puUwhvd. 

1M4  ;  1615.     iCack  hanr  Guimtmi  n*l,  or  a  coapWu 


MSMtft  (WUlUa). 


n«ntrat  Kdilor,  W.  J.  i  ram.      An  RdlllMi  of 
irllli  a  (tell   Introduction,    r*xliMl   Not**,   and  a 


THK  KOUK  KOI.IOS,   toij;  16-. 
>«t.  Tiutlit  Cmintai  tut, 

Th*  ArdMt  ihakMMart. 

/>««•/  8/v.      •»,   W.   «//  *«*  v*lnm». 
Sbak««prsr*  in  •inalt  FUiyv      K.<lli«d 
ComnMnlory  althaionl  ofihc  pas*. 

Hamlet.    £>iii*<i  by  euwaku  xh^vtw*,  Litt.D. 

ROMEO  and  JUI.IKT.    Kdittd  by  Kuwand  Uowdkn.  Litt.D. 

KING  LE.\K.    KditadbyW.  I.Ckaic. 

JULIUS   C.VK.S.VR.     KdltrdbyM.  .Macmii-lan,  M.A. 

THE  TEMPEST.     Edit*.!  by  Mokbton  Luc*. 

OTHELLO.    E  iii.d  by  H.  C.  Ha»t. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS.    Wit.d  by  H.  B.  Bailbom. 

CYMBELINK.    E'lited  by  Edward  D<>a¥dcn. 

THE  MEKRY  WIVI.S  OF  WINDSOR.     Kilit»d  by  H.  C.  Hart. 

A  MIDSIMMF.K   .NIGHTS  DREA.M.     F.dii.d  by  H.  (1  nikomam. 

KING  HENRY  V.     K.'iied  by  H.  A.  Evan<. 

ALLS  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL.    Kdifad  by  W.  O.  Briohtiickb. 

THE  TAMING  OP  THE  SHREW.    Edited  by  R.  Wakwicic  Bond. 

TIMON  OP  ATHENS.    Ediiadby  K.  Drighton. 

Th*  Uttl*  QtUrtO  BhftkMpMtff .   Eaitrd  l>y  W.  J.  C«AIG.    With  Intrtidtictiein  and  Notco. 

fglt  tbnif.     /«  40  Kz/MW/f .     J.tal)i4r,frif4  ^>.  mltmthrohtmr. 
Sea  alto  Melhuen't  Univ*rul  Libran*. 

(A.V     VICTORIAN  POETS.     CrvivnUfo,     at.  6./. 
(lira.  B.  ^).     See  Little  Book*  on  Art. 
Shtdlook  (J.  S.).      THE    PIANOFORTE   SONATA:    Iti   Origin    and    Dcvdoprnml. 

CrmvH  tvo.     IS. 
•haUnr  (P«ny  &).      ADONAIS  ;   an  Elei 

'  Enaymion,'  etc     Pisa.     From  the  type*  of  1 
S««  al<o  Methuen'*  l^niver..al  Library. 
thenrcU  (ArtbUrX  ^(  -  a.    Sec  social  QuMtionn  S«ri«. 

"^nuiriiy  XMary  I1.X    an   English  church  history  for  children. 

With  •  Preface  by  the  Biihoo  of  Gibraltar,  late  Profe»?or  of  Eccle  .iaitical  Hittory  at  KiiigS 

Collage,  London.     With  Map*  and  Illustration*.    Parti.    Crown  iif.     *i.fki.ntt. 
SlOtael  (walterX      DISRAELI  :   A    Study  in  Personality  and  Ideafi.     With  3  Porlraiu. 

Dt  .    i».  6</.  ntl. 

At   /    .:al  Edition  \s  al<o  published. 
S»e  .il-  I  Oxford  Bio)'raphies. 
•tint  (3.y     See  Little  Booki  on  Art. 
Uinon80i(a.A.X    FRANCESCO  GUARDI. 
IketCbley  (BU  B.  D.X     See  Little  Booki  on  Art. 
tttoton  (11.  p.  X.X     See  Little  Book*  on  Art. 

SUaen  (DonsUaX     SICILY.     with  over  aoo  lllu*trationv     Crovm  it  e.     y.  «//. 
taudl  (BranX   M.A.     the   earth.     An   introduction  to   Phyuograpby.    Illustrated. 

Cr<nvn  8ra.     m.  (tJ. 
BOUlllirOOti,  M.  O-X     ^m  Little  Book*  on  Art. 
tnMdliiy  (7.  KX     Se«  Illu<itrated  Pocket  Library. 
Bmlth  (AdamX     the  wealth  of   nations.      Edited   with  an  IntRxlurtion  and 

numeroii*  Note*  by  Edwiv  Canman,  M.A.     Tu-n7>«ttiHH».     Ittmylr'a.     »it.  ntl. 
Sec  also  Metbuen'a  Universal  Library. 
Sinltll  (Honuse  and  JamMX    Sec  Little  Library. 
SaeQCF.  J.X     -^  BOOK  OF  EX  MOOR.    IltusttMeu.    Civ^uHiv^    ru. 
SopbOClM.    See  Classical  Traaslatioiu. 


Y  on  the  death  of  John   Keats,   Aatkur  «f 
>idot,  I  III.    tt.  ntl. 


With  41  Plates.    Ktymi/e/h.    it,  tt.  ntl. 
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"'*''  9^  ^\.  ¥"^.'7  ^^fV^f  M*M«r  M  Kim  UmH  Sckoal,  MminftiMk 

!»— jjiniuf  sckoot  Booht. 
■«atb(Wllt«l&kM.A.    Sm  lunior  Sciiooi  Boulu. 

■wSBMrd.)    KN0U9H  SKAMEN.    Kdiud,  with  •■  Intioduriion,  by  David  Hamnav. 
VoL  I.  (Ho«mi«l.  Clifford,  Hawkta..  iJfmk.,  C«»wmJU1i).    S*t*mt  K^ilitn.    Crtmmtt*.   bt. 
VoL  II.  (Richara  Hawliin*,  UrmvilU,  Kma,  and  Ral«lcli).    Crtwn  ««w,     «( 
■P*>M(OJ>X  M. A..  Clifton  CatiaM.    ( m  Mcliool  EaaminMioa  S«riaa. 
IP^^S.^^'V  fL*:f  ■  6- 1,  ^ '•"l"'' «»' N«»  Colla«a.  Oafortl.    Hat  Laaaara  of  RalltkHi. 
■MBbrMMU.  W.X  B.l»..  lata  Caaon  oT  York,  Mid  tomatlina  ratWw  oT  Si.  jolm'*  CotlHia, 
Saa  Ubr»ry  of  l>tvoiion. 

•    GOLriJOS  AND  DONTS.    Sntml Sdhitn.    ftm^.  t,^    ■«. 
"  •"'  M.A. 

V  i^auon*  on  Elamanlary  Accidanca.  .Smnth  EtUlUn.  nm^.tptk   •>. 


Oiford. 


■  (A.H.M.XM 
LATINA :  Ka» 


INITIA  ,  .    . 

KIKST  LATIN  I.KSSONS.    Sifklk  Kdtlitn.    Cnwntf.    at. 

Fl KST  LATIN  K RADKK.    With  Notai  adapiad  to  tha Sborlar  Utin  Primar  mm!  Vocabalafy. 

Sitth  Sdilttmrn/iuJ.     \im*.     i$.  64. 
KASV  SELECTIONS  FRO.M  C-€SAR.    Tha  Halvatian  War.    Sntmi  SJilin.   ilava.    i/. 
EASY  SELECTIONS    r.HO.M    LIVY.      Part  i.   Tha  Kingi  of  Roma.     iImm.     SK»n4 

EMIitm.    li.  64. 
EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.    Ttnik  M4HUm     Ftm^. 

Sctf.     14. 64. 
K.XEMPLA  LATINA.      rini  ExarctMi  in  Latin  Accidanca.     With  VocabuUry.      Thir4 

KUilitm,    Cxmmit'D.    it, 
EASY    lATIN    EXERCISES    ON    THE    SYNTAX    OF    THE    SHORTER    AND 

REVISED  LATIN   PRIMER.      With  VocabuUry.     A'laM  -arf  CUtm^r  /■:4iHtm,  n- 

tvn'tttm.     Crtv/n  trt.     i».  64.     Original  E4ilifn.     tt.  64.     Ktv,  ji.  tut. 
THE     LATIN    COMPOUND    SE.SIKNCE  :    Rule,  and    E«etcua..      Stfn4   g4HUm. 

CtvwH  ICA     t».  64.     With  Vocabulary,     m. 
NOTANDA  9UAEDA.M  :   Miictllancoui  Latin  Excrcitai  on  Common  RuUa  and  Idlooit. 

/•'••nrik  S4Hi<>n.     h'cat.itii}.     it.  64.     With  VocabuUry.     M.     Key,  ii.  <•//. 
LATIN    VOCAHULARIES    KuR    REPETITION:    Arransed    accordiag    to   Subfaeta. 

T-mttAk  B4iti0H.    Fc»*.  8iv.     m  64. 
A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS.    i%m».    .Stc*n4 E4ili»n.    if. 
STEPS  TO  GREEK.    .Stafrni  EMtiam,  rtvitt4.     itm».    u. 
A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.    Cr«m,n  »v».     u.  64. 
EASY  GREEK  PASSA(;F.'    vqr  UNSESN  TRANSLATION.     Third  K4itUn,rtHM4. 

Feat.  iv».     IS.  6<f. 
GREEK   VOCAnULARIi.a    FOR    REPETITION.      Arrangad   according   to   Sabiacli. 

Thini  E4ili»m.     Fca/.  tve.     i ».  64. 
GREEK    TESTAMENT    SELECTIONS.     Foe  tha  u*a  of  Schooli.     With  Intradactioa, 

Notes,  and  Vocabulary.     Tkir4  E4itien.     Feat.  Ir «.     m.  64. 
STEPS  TO  FRENCH.     Sijtik  E4ili<m.    ximt.    14. 
FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.    Sixth  E4itian.nTiit4.    Ciwmttia.     u. 
EASY    FRENCH    PASS.AGES    FOR    UNSEEN    TRANSLATION.      F(/th    E4itUm. 

rtvitt4.     Feat.  St'o.     i*.  64. 
EASY   FRENCH    EXERCISES   ON    ELE.MENTARY   SYNTAX.     With  Voeabulfcnr. 

Fourth  E4iti»».    Croumliv*.   at.  64.     Kkv.     v.  ml. 
FRENCH    VOCABULARIES    FOR    REPETITION:   Arraaged  according  to  Subjactt. 

T'.vtlftk  E4iii»n.    Feat.  tvf.     ii. 
StMl  (B.  SlUott),  M.A  ,  F.C.S.    THE  WORLD   OF  SCIENCF^     Including  Chamiatry. 

Heat,   Light,  Sound,  Magnatism,  Electricity,  Botany,  Zoology,   Phyatology,  AMronomy, 

and  Geology,  ^  1^7  lilustrationi.    Stt»n4  Eaitian.    Crvwn  Sro.     it.  64.     Sea  alio  School 

Examii'aiio'i  '^snes. 
Staphaatoa  (C.l.  of  the  Technical  Collage,  Bradford,  and  Suddard*  'T     if  the  Yorkthir* 

College,   Leeds.     ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN   FOR  WOVEN   I- A  j.     Illuatrated. 

Dtmy  iV0,     Stcan4  E4ilian.     jt.  64. 
StephMMOn  (J.).  M.A.     THE  CHIEF  TRUTHS  OF   THE  CHRISTIAN    FAITH 

CmvH  8t'*.     V.  64. 
St«m«  (LanrUlO*).    See  Little  Library. 
»%mr  <W.),  M.A.     ANNALS    OF    ETON   COLLEGE.     With   jameroui  llluatratioaa. 

ZVatr  tva.    7f.  64. 
StmUUt  (KathtriS*).    BY  ALLAN  water.    Steon4  E4ilii-.    Crmvn  Sew.   6t. 
ItoTMiaoil  (R.  L).     THE  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT   LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO  HIS 

FAMILY  AND   FRIENDS.      Selected  und  Edited    with  Nuias  and  . iiroducliotu,  by 

SlONSy  COLVIN.    SiMtf"  .t!r4 Chta^r  Edition.    Crtvmtvt.     its. 
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LlMAM  tMTIOM.    Otmf  tm.    t  ■«/>.    *v-  »H. 

A  CotewUI  B4IiIm  I*  alM  nabiMlMd. 
VAJLIMA  LETTKRS^    With  u  l.i.lMd  Portfull  bf  Wimmam  SttAHo     ftmlM  tSHtm. 

AC«tMil«l  KdllWn  u'^lMBuUhlMd. 
THK  LirK  or  R.  L.  SI».VKNS»N.     SM(i.  lUirmir. 
■WTMiMaca.  I.).   FROM  HARANAC  TO  THF.  MARQURSAi^. 

by  Mrt.  M.  !■  !!»¥■»«>■•  during  iltr4  lo  Imt  •i*Mr,  MIt*  Ian«  V'm 

•a  lMrodtt>,it<)ii  tiy  (lUtit.i  W.  B*i,rtnrB,  M  D  ,  LUD  ,  f.R  *  < 

A  CotonUI  Kditinfl  l>  slui  piiblUhtd. 
|M44*r}  < ApUM  >. ).    »«•  '  >  <ror(l  Hiocraphit*. 
lt«M  it.  p.),   M.A,,  !•<•   Aui'iuil    MMi*r  •!    Klon.      SKI  I-'    '^t 

ODVSSKV.    Ar«A  •*  .    i»  (W 
l«0«a  <l.  J.\.     fbtM*  AND  HYMNS.     Wiiti  •  Mtmoir 
_^  W(tt>  Hurirall,    C^mmi  ••<#.    «« 
■tnlnr  tF.),  Afoe  of  lb«  tnttitul*  of  Bank«r>,  itnd  Lcctwn       'h 

Cmiiti  trr*,     Hm  Hook*  on  HutlixM. 
Itf««a«  (A.  W.),  It  r>.    S««  Churrkman*  KibI*. 
•trradlH.),  n  S. ,,  ma  ,  Prof-«<>r  of  Fh>%in  in  lh«  I>urh«m  <\.t!«».  <1  S  *,  N««CM>  .5- 

on-  ryn«.     S««  T*itb<K>ii<  <i1  I  •'hnolof  y. 

ttrau  (JoMpb).     THE   >ipoRrs    and   pastimes   Oi    THK   pttoPLt   or 

RNOI.AND.     llliutrMMlby  iMny<ngravin|«.     KvviMdby  J.  Cii  ahi  kiCcn   '  !. '      r.%.A 

StiUrtigpiM.  OOWOA)-   TIIKSTRUOOLKFOt:  PERSIA.    Wuh  «  M«,,    1  nmm  ir-'.   6#. 
tttUrOll  (wS,  M«nu»l  Traininf  In»lrurt»>r  I     (he  Sumy  t  -xinfy  Cminril,     SOLITTH    SS  TO 

THK  CITY  AND  OUItm  gUKSTIONS  IN  MANl'Al.  INSTRl'CTIOM  DHAW- 

INO.    /m^.  4/0     M. 
IsekllaC  (Itr  JiMUIt.      FRAOMENTA  A^'RRA:  >  Cstlwit  m  of  >il  (««  Intamr'  >bii« 

Pmcm,  wriiitn  hy.     Ami  |Ml»i*bc<l  hy  •  friimd  •«  p«rp*l>«»t*  hi«  m«l»ery.     Prtaiol         hi* 

own  copitt. 
Primed fiir  Ht'^'  >i<ii|[«  Mo«>i.KV,  anil  u«  |u  b« «oi4  ai  hi*  thap,  al  iIm>  *ittt  of  i)»'  Prtneo* 

Arm*  in  .Si.  Paul  sChurchyiirl,  1646. 
SoddiutU  ;F.K    Sm  C.  KiephetMon. 
SUtCM  IR.  i.1.      Sm  lUuxralol  Pockal  I.ibrar*. 
"  "  THK.|OV)KNAI.TOST^I.I-A.    Kdltad  In  i i.  A.  AlTimw. 
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IrmMlJ.ftl.M  A.  f  IIK^RK.Ni.  H  RFVOLUTIUN.  StttM  h^ilim,  Crmmiw. 

Wrn^  (MHtA).    Sm  Utile  l:lue  Rnok*. 

limtU.    A(>RirOI.A.     with  Introduclion,      N.)«*«,  Map,  elc- 

lata  AHi*tan*  .Matter  at  NVeymouih  Cf»lleg».     / . .«/'.  8f*.    »<. 
ORRMANIA.     Ry  thatama  r.ititnr.     f'ea^  iv.     -n-     Saa  aliwClauieal  Tran<l.->ii'>o«. 
Taolar  l J.  I.    Sea  Library  of  I  levntinn, 
TauatMl  ll.  LI.     A  HISTORY  of  THK  JESUITS  IN   KNGI^ND.     With  inn«r 

n^Or(A.E).    THE  EI-KMF.NTs  or  METAPHYSICS.   /V«rSr».    to^.Mtt 

Taylor  (F.  Ckl,  M.A.     Sea  C-immen  al  .Scrlt*. 

TajlOr  (L  A.).     Sea  Oii'ird  Hioer>;>hiat, 

TaHor  (T.  MX  M  a..   F«IIi.w  ut   (innvttia  ami  Caiuii  Collage,  CambridKe. 

^UTIONAL  AND  POMTIC  VI,  .ilS'     .<V  OF  ROMI-"   Crgwnivo. 
TtnnyiOB  (Alft«d.  Lordt.    TtiK   ear...    I'OEMS  of.      Edited,   with    NotR«  an<!  an 

Introduction,  by  J.  CiiuirroN  CoLi.iN%  M.A.    Crrnmivt     &r. 
IN  MKMOKIANl,  MAUD,  AKDTHE  PRINCR.SS.    Edited  by  J.  CHURTOMCoLUKa,  M.A. 

CrtfiH  Btw.     61.     See  alio  Little  I  ibrary, 
Terry  <0.  ■.).     See  Oxford  liiof  rai »  f « 

TMtOn  (AUm)      I.IOHTS  AND  SHADOWS  IN  A  HOSPITAL.    Crftmtvo       .-.  <W. 
TlUtek«r«y  (W.  M.).    See  !  .ule  Lihraiv. 

TbaobaldlF.  W.l,  M.A.      .VSKCTMFE.   Illu^itrated.   Sictmi Kd.Rtr-i„4.  r-   *fcv    u,f>d. 
TIlOinPS0a(A.H.>.     Sec  The  little  Guidei. 
TUMtOn  (Mary  W.).     daily   strength    for    daily   NIKD'-      Tntk  EditUx. 

Feat.  ive.     is.  &/.  tut.     Alio  •diliont  in  luperior  binding  s'.  and  6f. 
TempnaS  (H.  W.X  F.  R.  H.  S.     See  The  Little  Guidea. 

Towuay  dAdy  lasaa).   my  Chinese  note-book    with  i6  nhHtraixma  and  t> 

Mapa.      Third  F.ditien.     Demy  St*,     ioj.  td.  nit. 
A  Colonial  Kdilinti  it  al»o  pub!i»he<I. 
TmtbIm*  (Paf*t),  M.A.,  r>  I  iit.      X>  \:nTF.  studies  and  KESKARCHEa.     Dtmy 
Itw.     lOf.  id.  n*t.    Saa  aUo  Oxford  Biographiaa. 
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Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


EXERCISES  IN   LATIN 


WUtOB  nUebUdX  M.A.     LYRA  PASTORALIS :  Songi  of  Natun,  Cbnrch,  and  Homt. 

Pott  Sva.    at.  (J. 
A  voluoM  of  devotional  potmf. 
WinbOltd.  %X  M.A.,  Autitant  Master  in  Cbriit's  Hospital. 

ACCIDENCE.     Crtmmlvo.    w.  6rf. 
An  elementary  book  adapted  for  Lower  Forms  to  accompany  the  Shorter  L«tin  Primer. 
LATI N  HEXAMETER  VERSE :  An  Aid  to  ComposiUon.   Crown  8cw.    u.  M.  Ksv,  v  n*l- 
Wladl*  (B.  0.  AX  DSc,  F.R.S.    See  Antiquary's  Books  and  The  Little  Guides. 
WlnterbOthllia (Canon),  M.A.,  B.Sc,  LL.B.    Sc«  churchman's  Library. 
Wood  (J.  A  B.X    See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 
WordlWOrth  (OlUrlltOptaer).    See  Antiquary's  Books. 
WontoWOrth  (W.).    See  Little  Library. 
WonUworth  (W.)  and  Oolerldge  (S.  T.>.    See  Little  Library. 

WMsht  (AXtbor),  M  A.,  FellDw  of  Oueen'i  College,  Cambridge.  See  Churchman's  Library. 
limcbt(8oplliaX  GERMAN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPETITION.  Fcaf.ive.  \t.6d. 
'Wronc ,  (CMOrg*  M.),  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Toronto.    THE  EARL  OF 

ELGIN.    With  Illustratioiu.     Ptmy  ivo.    is.6ti.iut. 
WyldO  (A  K\     MODERN   ASVSSINIA.     With  a  Map  and  a  Portrait.     Vtmj/  tvt. 

W7n(UlUl(0.),  M.P.    THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE.    With  an  Intro- 

duction  and  Notes.    Dtmy  ive.   Buckram,  gilt  lop.    \as.  6d. 
Wyon(B.)  and  Prano«(0.).    THE  land  of  THE  black  mountain.     Being  a 

description  of  Montenegro.    With  40  Illustrations.    Crvumiivt.    61. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
TaaU  (W.  RX     AN  anthology  of   IRISH    VERSE.     RtviuH  mmd  Enlmrgid 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.     v.  dd. 
Yendll(M.X    THE  GREAT  RED  FROG.     A  Story  told  in  40  Coloured  Pictures.    J-ca^. 

Stv.     IS.  net.  _.  .    . 

Yonns  (FUson).     the   complete   motorist.      With  138  Illustrations.      TAird 

Edition.     Dtmy  %vo.     \is.  td.  ntt. 

"S.-ar«  (T.  M.).    tkk  American  cotton  industry:  a  study  of  Work  and 

Workers.     With  an  Introduction  by  Elijah  Helm,  Secretary  to  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce.    Crown  %vo.     Cloth,  is.6d.  ;  paper  hoards,  is.  dd. 
Zenker  (E.  v.).     anarchism.     Dtmy  ivo.     -is.td. 

Zinunern  (Antoniax     what  do  we  know  concerning  electricity? 

Crown  ivo.     is.  6d.  ntt. 

Antiquary's  Books,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

A  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  various  branches  of  English  Antiquities ; 

comprehensive  and  popular,  as  wf  11  as  accurate  and  scholarly. 

English  Monastic  Lipb.    By  the  RiKlit  R".  .\bbot  Gasquet,  O.S.B.     Illustrated.    Secomi 
Edition,  revised.    Demy  Svo.    js.  (xi.  net. 

Remains  op  thb  Prehistokic  Ace  in  England.     By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans.     Dtmy  ivo.     js.6d.net. 

Old  Servicr  Books  of  the  English  Church.     By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  M.A  ,  and 
Henry  Littleh.iles.     With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations.     Drmy  ivo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Celtic  Art.     By  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans.    Demy 
ivo.    js.  td.  net, 

•Arch/Eoi.ogv  and   False  Antiquities.      By  R.  Munro,  LL.D.      With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Demv  ivo.     7i.  bd.  net. 

SHRINES  OP  British  Saints.    By  J.  C.  Wall.    With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 
Demy  ivo.    -js.  6d.  net. 

Beginner's  Books,  The 

•Easy  French  Rhymes.    By  Henri  Blouet.    Illustrated.    Fcap.  ivo.    is. 
*Easv  Stories  from  English  History.    By  £.  M.  Witmot-Buxton,  Author  of'  Makers  oi 
Europe.'    Feap.  ivo.    is. 

Business,  Books  on 

CrowH  Svi     2".  6d.  tut. 
A  series  of  volumes  dealing  with  all  the  most  inipiortant  aspects  of  commercial  and 
financial  activity.    The  volumes  are  inteuded  to  treat  Mpat<ilety  ait  Ibe  couMd«iM)>le 
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industries  and  forms  of  business,  and  to  explain  accurately  and  clearly  what  they  do 
and  how  they  do  it,     The  first  Twelve  volumes  are — 

Ports  and  Docks.    By  Douglas  Owtn. 

Kailwavs.     By  K.  R.  McDermotl. 

Thb  Stock  bxcHANCB.    By  Cbai.  Ducuid.    Stcend  Editian. 

Thb  Business  or  Insukancs.    By  A.  J.  WUmii. 

The  Electrical  Industry  :  Lighting,  Traction,  and  Power.    By  A.  G.  Wbyte,  B.Sc. 

The  Shipbuilkino  Industry.    By  David  Pollock,  M.I.N.A. 

The  Money  Market.     By  F.  Siralccr. 

The  Business  f  ids  op  Agriculture.    By  A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A. 

Law  in  Business.     By  H.  A.  Wilson. 

The  Brewing  Industry.    By  Julian  L.  Baker,  F.I.C,  F.C.S. 

The  Automobile  Industry.    By  O.  de  H.  Stone. 

Mining  and  MiniXc  Investments.    By  'A.  Moil." 

*Thb  Business  op  Advertising.     By  Clarence  G.  Moran,  Barrister-at-Law.     Illustrated. 

*Trade  Unions.    By  G.  Orage. 

^CiviL  Engineering.      By  T.  Claxton  Fidler,  M.Inst.  C.E.    Illustrated. 

*Thb  Coal  Industry.    By  Ernest  Aves.    Illustrated. 

Bysantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A..  Litt.D. 

A  series  of  texts  of  Byzantine  Historians,  edited  by  English  and  foreign  scholars. 
Zachariah  OP  Mitvlene.    Translated  by  F.J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks.    Dtmy 

8r'i>.     \it.  td.  ntl. 
KvAGKius.    Edited  by  Lton  Parmentier  and  M.  Bidez.    DtmySv:.     iot.6d.ntt. 
The  History  op  Psellus.    Edited  by  C  Satbas.    Dtmy  8t'».     ■  •».  ntt. 
EcTiiPsis  Chronica.     Edited  by  Professor  Lembros.     Dtmy  ivj.    t.td.  tut. 
The  Ciikoniclb  OP  MoKEA.    Edited  by  John  Schmitt.    Dtmyivt.     t is.  tut. 

Churchman's  Bible,  The 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

A  series  of  Expositions  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  of  service  to  the 
general  reader  in  the  practical  and  devotional  study  of  the  S.icre(l  Text. 

Each  Book  is  provided  with  a  full  and  clear  Intro'hiclory  Section,  in  which  is 
slated  what  is  known  or  conjectured  respecting  the  date  and  occasion  of  tlie  com- 
position of  the  Book,  and  any  other  particulars  that  may  lielp  to  elucidate  its  meaning 
as  a  whole.  The  Exixisition  is  divided  into  sections  of  a  convenient  length,  corre 
spending  as  far  as  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectionary.  Tht 
Translation  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  printed  in  full,  such  corrections  as  ari 
deemed  necessary  being  placed  in  footnotes. 
Thb  Epistlb  to  the  Galatians.   EditedbyA.W.  Robinson,  M.A.    Seconr' Kditiffn.    Fcaf. 

8t'0.    IX.  bd.  ntt. 
Ecclesiastks.    Edited  byA.  W.  Streane,  D.D.    Fcap.lve.     it.  6J.  ml. 
The  ErisTi.E  to  THE  Philipi-ians.    Edited  by  C.  R,  D.  Biggs,  D.O.     FcapZvo.     it.M.ntt. 
The  Episti.k  of  St.  James.     Edited  by  H.  W.  Fulford,  M.A.    Fcaf.  ivt    n.  dd.  ntt. 
Isaiah.    Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.  D.    Two  Volumes.    Fcaf.ivo.    as.  ntt  toe  A.    With  Map. 
The  Epistle  or  St.  Paul  the  Apostlb  to  thb  Ephbsians.    Edited  by  G.  H.  Wbitaker, 

M.A.    Fca^.  Svc.    is.  6rf.  net. 

Ohnrchman's  Library,  The 

General  Editor,;.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
A  series  of  volumes  upon  such  questions  as  are  occupying  the  attention  of  Cbnrch 
people  at  the  present  time.    The  Editor  has  enlisted  the  services  of  a  band  of 
scholars,  who,  having  made  a  special  study  of  their  respective  subjects,  are  in  a 
position  to  furnish  the  best  results  of  modern  research  accurately  and  attractively. 
The  Beginnings  op   English   Christianity.      By  W.  E.  CoIUm,  M.A.      With  Map. 

CrvwH  Six).    31.  6J. 
Sost*  Naw  TesTAJaCNT  PsoslsMs.    By  .Arthur  Wtishl,  M..\.    Crvtvn  Svir.    fa. 
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Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


By  Canon  WinUrbotbam,  M.  A. ,  B.  Sc., 

By 


Thk  Kinooom  or  Hkavim  Hbm  and  HBiixAVTca. 

LL.B.    Crttumtv*.    y.  6tf. 
Thb  Workmanship   or  th>  Piavbr   Book  :    Iti  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects. 

J.  Dowden,  D.D.    Sttend Edititm.    CtvwnSva.    yl.ttl. 
Evolution.    By  F.  B.  Jevoni,  M.A.,  Litl.D.    Crtum  iv«,    i».  6d. 

ThbOlc  Tbstamknt  andthbNswScmolakship.    ByJ.W.  Peters,  D.D.    Crmnlve.   6t. 
The  Churchman's  Introduction  to  thb  Old  Tbstambnt.    By  A.  M.  Mackay,  1).A. 

CtvwH  lv»,    31.  6d. 
The  Church  op  Christ.    By  E.  T.  Green,  M.A.    Crtw  tvt.    61. 
Comparative  Theolocv.    By  J.  A.  MacCuUoch.    Crtum  ivo.    6i. 

OlMiical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  Fox,  M.A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  8vo. 

A  series  of  Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latiu  Classics.  The  Publishers  have 
enlisted  the  services  of  some  of  the  best  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Scholars,  and  it  is 
their  intention  that  the  series  shall  be  distinguished  by  literary  excellence  as  welt  as 
by  scholarly  accuracy, 

ifiscHVLUS— Agamtmnon,  Choepl  ?roc,  Eumenldes.   Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.   v. 

Cicero— Ue  Oratore  I.    Translated  by  E.  N.  P.  Moor,  M.A.    31.  6d. 

Cicero— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Mureno,  Philippic  11.,  in  CatUinam).    Translated 

by  H.  E.  D.  BiAKisroN,  M.A.    51. 
Cicero— De  Nalura  Deorum.     Tran>!ated  by  K.  Brooks,  M.A.     3«.  6</. 
CiCBRO— De  OIGciis.    Translated  by  O.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.    at.  M. 
Horace— The  Odes  and  E^es.    Translated  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.    tt. 
LuciAN— Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The  Parasite,  The 

'.over  of  FalsehoodX    Translated  by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A.    31.  W. 
SofHocLES— Klectra  and  Ajax.    Translated  by  E.  D.  A.  MorsI  ■  ,1,  M.A.    at.  6ti, 
Tacitus— Agricola  and  Germania.    Translated  by  R.  B.  Towni.r.end.     at.  6ti. 
The  Satires  op  Juvenal.    TransUted  by  S.  G.  Owen.    at.  fui. 

Commercial  Serios,  Methuen's 

Edited  by  H.  DE  B.  GIBBINS.  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  %vo. 

.\  series  intended  to  assist  students  and  young  men  preparing  for  a  commercial 
career,  by  supplying  useful  handbooks  of  a  clear  and  prp.;;tical  character,  dealing 
with  those  subjects  which  are  absolutely  essential  in  the  'rasiness  life. 
Commercial  Education  in  Theory  and  Practice.    By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.    5.'. 

An  iii!roduciion  to  Methuen's  Cnmmerrial  Krries  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 

Education  fully  Trom  both  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 
British  Commerce  and  C<.'i.onif.s  from  £LizAr>:TH  to  Victoria.    By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins, 

Litt.D.,  M.A.     Third  Edition,    at. 
Commercial  Examination  Papers.    By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    u.  &/. 
I'liR  Economics  op  Commekcr,    By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins.  LittD.,  M.A.    \s.  td. 
.\  GifRMAN  Commercial  Reader.     By  S.  K.  Bally.     With  Vocabulary,     as. 
.\  Commercial  Obocraphv  op  the  British  Empire.     By  L.  W.  I.yde,  M.A.    Fonrth 

Edition,    at . 
A  Commercial  Obocraphv  op  Foreign  Nations.     By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.    at. 
A  Primer  ok  Business,     liy  S.  Jackson.  M.A.     Third  Edition,     it.  M. 
Commercial  Arithmetic.     By  F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A.    Third  Edition,    it.  id 
French   Commbrcu*.  Corrbsfondbncb.     By  S.  E.  Bally.     With  Vc>cabulary.      Third 

Edition.    M. 
German  Commercial  Corrbspondrncb.    Bt  S.  E.  Bally.    With  Vocabulary,    at.  6d. 
A  French  Commescial  Reader.    By  S.  E.  Bally.    With  Vocabulary.    Stcond  Edition,    at. 
Precis  Writing  and   Opficb  Corebspondencb.      By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.      Stcond 

Edition,    at. 
A  Guide  to  Propbssions  and  Businbss.    By  H.  Jones,    it.  6d. 

The  Primciplbs  op  Book-kbbpinc  by  Double  Entev.    By  J.  E.  B.  M'Allen,  M.A.    at. 
CoMMKRCiJU-  Law.    By  W.  DstigUa  Edwards,    si. 
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General  Literature 
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OonnoiiMnr's  Library,  Th* 

IVidt  Rtyal  8va.    25^.  tut. 

A  sumptuous  series  of  ao  books  on  art,  written  by  experts  for  collectors,  superbly 
illustrated  in  photogravure,  collotype,  and  coloiu-.  The  technical  side  of  the  art  is 
duly  treated.    The  first  volumes  are— 

MEZZOTINT!).    By  Cyril  Davenport.    With  40  PUtei  in  PbotOBravurc. 
PotcBLAiN.     By  Edward  Dillon.     With   19  Plates  in  Colour,  ao  in  Collotype,  and  s  in 

Photogravure. 
-'MiNiATuaBS.    By  Dudley  Heath.    With  g  Plates  in  Colour,  13  in  Collotype,  and  ij  in 

Photogravure. 
*IvoRiES.    By  A.  MaikelL    With  80  Plates  in  Collotype  and  Photogravure. 

Derotion,  The  Library  of 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Smaii  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  n.  ;  Itathtr,  is.  td.  tut. 
The  masterpieces  of  devotional  literature.    The  books  are  furnished  with  such 

Introductions  and  Notes  as  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  standpoint  of  the  author 

and  the  obvious  difficuUies  of  the  text,  without  unnecessary  intnision  between  the 

author  and  the  devout  mind. 

Thr  CoNrKssioNs  OP  St.  Augustine.    Edited  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.     Third  Edition. 

The  Christian  Yk^r.    Edited  by  Walter  Lock,  D.  D.    Second  Edition. 

The  ItiiTATiON  or  Christ.     Kdited  by  C.  Bige,  D.D.    Fourth  Edition. 

A  Book  op  Drvotions.     Edited  by  J.  W.  Stanbridge.  B.D.    Second  Edition. 

LVRA  Innocentium.     Edited  by  Walter  Lock,  D.I). 

A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holv  Life.    Kdited  by  C.  Bigg.  D.D.    Sicond  Edition. 

The  Temple.    Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D. 

A  Guide  to  Eteknitv.    Edited  by  J.  W.  Stanbridge,  B,D. 

The  Psalms  op  David.    Edited  by  B.  W.  Randolph,  D.D. 

Lyra  Apostolica.    Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland  and  Canon  H.  C.  Bceching,  M.A. 

The  Inner  Wav.     IJyJ.  Tauler.     Edited  by  A.  W  .  Ilutton,  .M.A. 

The  Thoughts  op  Pascau    Edited  by  C.  S.  Jerram,  M.A. 

On  the  Lovf  op  God.    By  St.  Francis  de  Sales.    Kdited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 

A  Manual  op  Consolation  prom  the  Saint-;  and  Kat   ■  ts.    Kdited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  U.D. 

The  Song  of  Songs.    Edited  byB.  Blaxlana,  M.A. 

The  Devotions  op  St.  Ansklm.    Edited  by  C.  C.  J.  We  jb,  M.A. 

Grace  Abounding.     By  John  Bunyan.    Edited  by  S.  C.  Freer,  M.A. 

Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata.    Edited  by  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D. 

LvRA  Sacra:  A  Book  of  Sacred  Verse.     Edite'l  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A,  Canon  of  West- 
minster. 

A  Day  Book  prom  the  Saints  and  Fathers.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Bum,  B.D. 

Heavenly  Wisdom.    A  Selection  from  the  English  Mystics.    Edited  by  K.  C.  Gregory. 

Light,  Life,  and  Love.    A  Selection  from  the  German  Mystics.  Edited  by  W.  K.  Inge,  M.A. 

niutrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Oolonred  Books,  The 

Fcap  ivo.    ys.  6d.  net  tcuk  volume. 
A  series,  in  small  form,  of  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  and 
general  literature.     These  are  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  editions 
without  introduction  or  notes. 

OO1O0BBD   BOOXI 
Old  Coloured  Books.    By  George  Piston.    With  16  Coloured  Plates.    Fcap.tvo.    ti.mt. 
The  Life  and  Death  op  John  Mvtton,  Esq.    By  Nimrod.    With  18  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.     Third  Edition.    31.  6d.  net. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.    301.  net. 
The  Lipb  or  a  Sportsman.     By  Nimrod.     With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken. 
31.  id.  net. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  pi ' 
Handlev  Cross.    By  R.  S.  Surtees.    Witt 
Text  by  John  Leech.    %>.  6d.  net. 


-.net. 
ued  Plates  and  100  Woodcucs  in  the 


Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Jaranese  pat 
Me.  Sponge's  Sportino  Tour.    By  R.  S.  Surtee*. 
cuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech.    31.  6d.  net. 

-Mso  a  Umtied  editioB  &b  large  Jspasie=e  i>apcf. 


tor.  net. 

With  13  Coloured  Plates  find  90  Wood- 

sea.  net. 
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With  T  Coloured  PUtei  by 
liy  William  Combe.    With 

By  William  Combe.    With 

A'WifE.    By  WillUm  Combe.   With 


3$.  6J.  tut. 


By 


JoR«ocK«'  Jaunt*  and  Jollitiies.     By  R.  S.  Jia'jf  '.    Whh  is  Coloured  PlatM  by  H. 
Aiken,     it.  U.  m*l. 
Alto  a  limited  edition  on  tarf*  TapaiK-  o  piiper.    yoi.  mt. 

Thi*  volume  i«  reprinted  from  toe  extrrmeiy  i  ire  ini'  CMtly  edition  of  1843,  which  contain* 
Aiken's  very  fine  illustrntions  instead  of  L.ti  usual  oiiei  by  Phiz. 
Ask  Mamma.     Ily  R.  S.  .Surtecs.    With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  to  Woedcut.^  in  the  Text  by 
John  Leech.    y>.  M.  lul. 
K\ia  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.    301.  ntt. 
Thb  Analysis  or  the  Hunting  FitLD.     Hy  R.  S.  Surtees. 

Henry  Aiken  jtod  41  IlIuKtralions  on  Wood.    31.  dtt.  tut. 
Till  Tou«  OF  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Pictlresquf, 
30  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowland>on.     >>.  (ui.  tut. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.     301.  tut. 
The  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search  or  Comsolation. 
34  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.    %t.  (xL  tut. 
Al.rt  a  limited  edition  on  large  J.-ipanese  paper.    301.  Mit. 
The  Tiimu  Tour  or  Doctor  Syntax  in  Sbakch  or 
34  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlamlson.     11.  M.  tut. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.    30X.  tt*t. 
The  History  or  Johnny  Ouak  Genus  :  the  Little  Foundling  of  the  late  Dr.  Syntax 
the  Author  of 'The  TlireeTour*.'    With  34  Coloured  Plates  by  Kowlandson 
Ah;o  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  pzper.     30J.  tut. 
Tub  Kngi.ish  Dance  of  Death,  from  the  Designs  of  T.  Rowl.tndson,  with  Metrical  lilus- 
tr.nlion*  by  the  Author  of  '  Doctor  Syntax.'     Tme  I'olutnes.     Jt.  tut. 
This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  targe  Japanese  paper.     3or.  tut. 
The  Dance  or  LirB:  A  Poem.     By  the  Author  of  'Doctor  Syntax.'     Illustrated  with  26 
Coloured  Enuravings  by  T.  Rowlandson.     is.6d.  tut. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japiinese  paper,     yot.  tut. 
I.irE_  IN  London  :_  or,  the  Day  and  Night  Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his  Elegant 
Friend,  Corinthian  Tom.     By  Pierce  Egan.     With  36  Coloured  Plates  by  I.  R.  and  G. 
Cruikshank._   With  numerous  Designs  on  Wood.    jr.  6rf.  tut. 
Also  a  limited  edition  en  large  Japane.e  paper,    yos.  tut. 
•Real  Life  in  London  :  or,  the  Rambles  and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and  his 
Cousin,  The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.    By  an  Amateur  (Pierce  Egan).    With  31  Coloured  Plates 
by  Atken  and  Rowlandson,  etc     Tut  P'eltttHtt.     js.  tut. 
The  Like  or  an  Actor      Ily  Pierce  Egan.    With  37  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane, 

and  several  Designs  on  Wood.     y.  6d.  tut. 
The  Vicar  or  Wakefield.     By  Oliver  Goldsmith.    With  34  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row- 
landson.   31.  6</.  tut. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japenese  paper.    30/.  net. 
A  reproduction  of  a  very  rare  book. 
The  Military  Adventures  or   Johnny   Newcomb.    By  an  Officer.    With  15  Coloured 

Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson.     v  M.  tut. 
The  National  Sports  or  Great  Britain.    With  Descriptions  and  51  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken.    3i.  (>J.  tut. 
Also  a  limited  edition  on  large  Japanese  paper.     30J.  «//._ 

This  book  !     completely  diflVrent  from  the  large  folio  edition  of  '  National  Sports '  by  the 
same  artist,  a^icl  none  of  the  plates  are  similar. 
The  AuvENTi  kks  or  a  Post  Caitain.     By  A  Naval  Officer.    With  34  Coloured  Plates  by 

Mr.  Williams.     3^.  6<f.  tut. 
Gamonia  :  or,  the  Art  of  Prrserving  Game  ;  and  an  Improved  Metho<l  of  making  Plantations 
and  Covers,  expl.-iined  and  illustrated  by  Lawrence  Rawstorne,  Esq.     With  i;  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  R  .wlins.    3*.  6rf.  tut. 
An  Acadf.mv  for  Grown  Horsemen:  Containing  the  completest  Instructions  for  Walking, 
Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping,  Stumbling,  and  Tuml>ling.     Illustrated  with  37  Colour«l 
Plates,   and   adorned    with    a    Portrait  of  the    Author.     By   Geoffrey   Gambado,  Esq. 
3».  6d.  tut. 
RiiAL  LiFF.  IN  Ireland,  or,  the  Day  and  Night  Scenes  of  Brian  Roru,  Esq  ,  and  his  Elegant 
Friend,  Sir  Shawn  G'Dogherty.    By  a  Real  Paddy.    With  19  Coloured  Plates  by  Heath, 
Marks,  etc.    31.  6</.  net. 
The  AiivKNTURKs  ir  Johnny   Newcome  in  the  Nav-v.     By  .Alfred  Burton.    With  t6 

Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson      31.  tit.  ntt. 
•The  Old  Kngi.ish  Squire:  A  Poem.     By  John  Careless,  Esq.    With  ao  Coloured  Plate* 
Mllet  liic  Ktyie  uf  1'.  Rowlandson. 
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Ita  Qbavb  :  A  PoMR. 


FLAIM  BOOM 

Bv  RoUrt  Blair.    lUultrmMd  bv  i>  >.iihing<<  <x«utid  by 
original  Invtntioiuaf  WUUaiB  Blaikc.    With  an  Tngravcd  TItl 


Loait 
tl«  Page 


ivoBttd  from  iha  arigii 

and  a  Portrait  of  Blalia  by  T.  PhiUiph  R.A.    y.  U.  mti. 

Tba  iUaMtaliona  arc  raproducad  in  photogravura.    Alw  a  Umittd  cditioa  an  larga  Japana v 
papar,  wiik  IndlaprooAaadadupUcataiet  ofibaplatet.    ly.met. 

~  *         Invantad  aaa  angravaa  by  William  Blake,   v-  H.  ntt 


ara  raproductd  in  photogravnra.  Altoaliiaiirii 
proofi  and  a  dnplicate  lat  of  tba  pbitet.  i  m-  "" 
lomai  Bawick.    \i.  M.  mt. 

With  n  PUtai  ana  17  WooUcuU  in  tha  Tcxi 


UtuanuTioNt  of  thb  Book  or  Joa. 

Thaia  &inoni  lUustration*— ai  in  numbc. 

edition  on  iaiga  Janoasa  papar,  with  India  pn 
X.'folfx  Fablb*.  WkIi  }8a  Woodcuti  by  Thoma 
WiNoaOII  CAaTLB.    By  W.  HarriKin  Aiiiia-orth. 

by  Gaorga  Craikabank,    y.  id.  ntl. 
Thb  Towk*  op  London.    By  W.  HarrUon  Ainswortb.    Witb  4a  Plata*  aw*  5I  Woodcula  in 

tba  Taxi  by  Ocorga  Cruikthank.    3^.  ftd.  mi. 
Frank  FAiaiJtcH.     By  F.  E.  Smcdiav.    Wiih  30  PUtat  tar  Uaorge  Oulkriuuik.    y.  id.  mil. 
Handy  An  DV.    Bv  Samuel  Lover.    Wiib  34  Illustraliona  Sy  tba  Author.    yi.td.Htt. 
Thb  COMrLSAT  Ancleb.    Bv  Ixaak  Waltmi  and  Cbarte*  Cotton.    Witb  14  Piataa  and  77 

Woodeuti  in  tba  Text.    it.  id.  nti. 

Tbia  volnma  \%  reproduced  from  tba  baaatiful  edition  of  John  Major  of  1114. 
Thb  Pickwick  Pap«r».    By  Charles  Dickana.    With  the  43  Illutirationi  by  Sej-mour  and 

Pbir,  Cm  two  Bum  Plate*,  and  tba  3*  Centempenury  Onwbyn  Plalat.    31.  (xt.  int. 

Jimior  Enunination  BtriM 

Edited  bv  A.  M.  M.  Stboman,  M.  A.  Fcap.  %i-o.  is. 
This  Mries  is  intendea  to  lead  up  to  the  School  Examination  Series,  and  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students,  to  supply  material  fur  the  former  and  practice 
for  the  l.itter.  The  pnpers  are  carefully  gittduateil,  caver  the  whole  of  the  subject 
usually  taught,  and  are  intended  to  form  part  of  the  ordinary  class  work.  They 
nwy  be  tised  vivi  voce  or  as  a  written  examination. 

JUNIOR  French  Examination  Papbrs.    By  F.  Jacob,  M.A. 
unior  Latin  Examination  Papers.    By  C.  G.  Bottiog,  M.A.    Third  KJititm. 
Junior  English  Examination  Papers.    By  W.  WDIiamaon,  M..\. 

JUNIOR  Arithmetic  Examination  Paper*.    By  W.  S.  BaanL    Stt»md Edifivn. 
t'NiOR  Algesra  Examination  Papbrs.    By  S.  W.  Finn,  M.A. 
VNioR  Creek  Examination  Papers.    By  T.  C.  Waatherbaad,  M.A. 
UNiOR  General  Information  Examination  Paper!>.    By  W.  S.  B<-.-<nl. 
UNIOR  (JEOCKAPHV  EXAMINATION  Paprrs.    By  W.  G.  Baker,  M.A. 
Junior  Oerman  Examination  Papkhs.    By  A.  Voegelin,  M.A. 

Junior  Sdiool^Bo^s,  Methnen'i 

Edited  by  O.  D.  Inskip,  LL.D.,  and  W.  Williamson,  B.A. 

A  teries  of  elementary  boolcs  for  pupils  in  lower  forms,  simply  written 

by  teachers  or  experience. 

AClasS'Bookof Dictation Passacks.  ByW.Wi1liam«)n,B.A.  TmlA £difi*H.  Cr.3f0.  tt.id. 

Thb  Go«ipfl  According  to  St.  Matthew.    VAittA  by  E.  Wilton  Sotitb,  .M.A.    Witb  Three 

Maps.    Cranm  8rw.     if.  6d. 
Thb  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark.    Edited  by  A.  E.  Rubic,  D.D.    Witb  Thraa  Mapn. 

Crwm  8tw.     If.  6d. 
A  Junior  English  Grammar.     By  W.  Williamson,  B.A.     Witb  numarons  passages  for 

parsing  and  analysis,  and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Wriiing.    Srtcnd  Mdition.    Crtnmivo.    Sf. 
A   Junior  Chkmistrv.     By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B.A.,  P.CS.     Witb  73  lihisttationa.     Stcvm/ 

Edilien.    Crwm  8r#.    ai.  6d, 
Thk;  Acts  or  the  Apostles.    Edited  by  A.  E,  Ruble,  D.D.    Cnram  Stw.    sf. 
A  Junior  French  Grammar.      By  L.  A.  Somet  and  M.  J.  Acatoa.    Crtwntr*.    at. 
Elemrntarv  Experimental  Science.    Phvsics  by  W.  T.  Clougb,  AR.C.S.    Chemistry 

by  A  E.  Pansian,  B.Sc  With  •  Plates  and  i;4  Dianams.  Crtn-ii  Srv-  ».  6d. 
A  Junior  GroMETRv.  By  Nofl  S.  Lydon.  With  33Q  Diagiams.  CremnStv.  a. 
*A  Junior  Maonktism  anij  Eipctricit*-.    By  W.  T.  Clouch.    With  many  Illustrations. 

Ovon*  8rw,    at.  6d. 
*Rlbmbntarv  Experimbntai.  Chemistry.     By  A  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.    Wita  BHrny  Illo<- 

t  rations.    Cretvn  8r«.     at. 
*A  Junior  French  Prosb.    By  R.  R.  N.  Baron,  M.A.    Cmmte*.    at. 
'The  GoapBL  According  to  St.  Luke.     With  an  Introduction  and  Notaa  by  WDIiam 
'      WilHamsoc,  &.A     Wiib  Three  Mspx.     Crrzzrnitv.     jr.  6d. 
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Messrs.  Mithuen's  Catalogue 


Edited  by  H.  C  BF.ECIII.NQ.  M.A.,  Canon  of  W«»tmin»t«r.     H'l/i  ^trtrmiu. 

Crtmrn  tv«.     %s.  ntl, 

A  (eries  of  short  biofraphies  of  the  most  preminrnt  laadtrs  of  reliciou*  lift 
and  thought  of  all  af  ef  an'l  countries 

By  W.  H.  Huttoa,  M.A. 


Cakbmal  Newman.  Bv  R.  H.  Huttoa 
JoMW  WatLXv.  B,  J.  If.  Ov.rion.  M.A. 
ItiiMor  WiLiitroRcK.    By  C.  W.  Daatcll, 

CAiniMAl.  Manning.   Hv  A.  W.  Huiton,  M.A. 
CmaiumSimkun.    ByH.C.G.Muult,  1).D. 
John  KasLS.    By  Waltat  Lock,  D.D. 
THOMAS  Cmalmb**.    By  Mrs.  OUpbant. 
Lanc«i«t   ANoaawas.     By  K.  L.  Ottlcy, 

D.R    Stc-U  S)Hti»H, 
AvGi'sTiKa   OF   CANTcaavMV.      ily   K.    I.. 

Cutti,  D.I>. 


William  Lavo. 
Sttfmd  Mdilimt. 
IohhKmox.  ByF.MacCiinn.  S*ttmdSdHi*n. 
loMM  HowB.    By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
JliiMop  Ken.     By  K.  A.  Clarkt,  M.A. 
U»o»o«  Fox,  th«  QuAicaa.    ByT.  Hed|Un, 

John  Domia.  By  Aurastnt  Jwionp,  D.O. 
Thomas  Cianmb*.  Uy  A.  I.  Mmoo,  D.D. 
Bishop  Latimbh.     By  R  .  M  .  Oulyl*  and  A 

J.  CariyU,  M.A. 
BisNor  BTuTLBs.    By  W.  A.  Spoonnr,  M.A. 


Xiittl*  Bin*  Books,  The 

General  Editor,  E.  V.  LUCAS. 
JllMstralttl.     Dtmy  i6m».     ax.  6(/. 

A  Mfies  of  books  for  children.    Thr  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  get  entertalninc  or 
exdtlnf  stories  about  normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied  rather  than 
expressed. 
I.  TH«  Castawavs  or  Mbaoowbank.    By  ThonuuCobh. 

Th8  BaacMNVT  Bo»>ic.    By  Jacob  Abbott.    Wind  by  K.  V.  Lucas. 

Thb  A»  Ovh.    By  T.  HilWrt.  * 

A  School  Ybar.    By  Netia  Syivtc 

Thb  Pbelbs  at  tub  Camtal.    By  Regtr  Aiiblen. 

Thb  TaaAsuBB  or  PaiNcaaATa  Pbiorv.    By  T.  CobU 


3- 
4- 

i 

I 

9.  Thr  Lost  Bam. 


Mrs.  Babbbiiiiv's  CIukbbal  Shop.    By  RoRe'r  Aitaon." 
A  Booie  o»_Bao  Cmildbbn.    By  W.  T. 


Wel.b. 

Ky  Thoinait  Cfobb. 

Little  Books  on  Art 

IVith  many  IlhutratUm.    Ihmjuimo. 

A  series  of  monofraplis  in  miniature,  containing  the  complrte  outline  of  the 
subject  under  treatment  and  rejecting  minute  details.  These  books  are  produce>l 
with  the  greatest  care.  i:;i(  h  volume  consisU  of  about  aoo  pages,  and  contains  from 
30  to  40  illustrations,  including  a  froiitispieca  in  photogmvure. 


23.  td.  tttt. 


Orbbk  Abt.    H.  R.  \Vali«n. 

BooKPLATBs.    E.  Almack. 

Kbvnolds.    J.  Sim*. 

RoMNKv.     G«org«  Pastnn. 

Watts.    Mis>  R.  E.  D.  Skct.  hiey. 

I  RICHTON.    Alict  Cerkraii. 

\  ELAsgVM.     WiUHd  WUbtrfoicc  an.l  A. 

CUbart. 
Grbvzb  and  BotKiiBB.    Eliia  F.  PoILird 
Vandvck.     M.  O.  Smallwood. 


K. 


Tubnbb.    F.  Tyrell-Gill. 
DCSER.    Jeisia  Allen. 
HorrNBE.    H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 
Holbbin.    Mr>.  G.  Forteacuc. 
Iti'KNr-JoNBS.     Fortun^e  d*  Lid*. 
Kkmbkandt.     Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp 
<  .>»OT.    Alice  Poll  ird  and  Erb«l  BirnstinBl. 
.M11.1.KT.     Nctu  Fe.icock. 
^RAriiABi..    A.  R.  Devhuest. 
Illumimatso  MSS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 


Little  Gkaiaxias,Th« 

^  ,,  /Vwjf  i6mo.    2s.  6d.  ntt. 

A  series  of  little  books  containing  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  great  painters 
Each  volunw  contains  ao  ptattrs  in  photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of  the 
life  and  work  of  tba  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 
A  flll!^  Oallbbt  or  RavNOLos.  |        A  L.ttlb  Gallbbv  or  Hoppnbe. 

A  Lrrrta  Oallbet  or  Rommbv.  |        a  I.irrLa  Oauebv  or  MatAiir 

.\  1.1-rrLE  Galleet  or  I  .-iCLitM  Poets. 


General  Literature 


m 


Fmtrtk 


St€»md  MdMtm.    IllittMttd 

IltuttrMad  Ir  B.  H.  N«w. 
llluilrat*4VyR.  H.  New. 


xdta«a«i4M,Th« 

Smmlt  Port  8m,  daih,  it.  fu.  tn/.;  Itatktr,  xt,  td,  nit. 
OxroKD  ANS  IT*  CoLuwcii.     By  J.  Wtlte,  M.A.     IlhMlittt«4  by  B.  M.  M«fr, 

Kditint. 
Cami«ipgb  anb  iTt  CoLtscKs.    By  A.  HMBlhan  Thomptan. 

by  E.  H.  Niw, 
Thi  Malvkrn  CoONTny.    By  B  C.  A  WMIt,  D.Sc.,  F.ItS. 
SHAKBtrSARK't  CovNTRV.     By  B.  C.  A.  Wind)*,  D.Sc.,  r.R.H 

S*t»n4Rditi0n. 
SuiHBX.    By  F.  (}.  PrRbKnl,  M.A.    IIIntlrAlad  by  K.  H.  N«w. 
WrsTMlNtTBR  Abmv.    By  O.  K.  Troatbcck.    Illoitntwi  b}-  F.  D.  fiedfonl. 
Norfolk.    By  W  A.  Dutt.    Illu»trat«dbyB.  C.  Boulter. 
Cornwall.    By  A.  1..  Salmon.    IQuitrAtad  hr  B.  C  BoulltT. 
Brittany.     By  S.  Baring-Ooutd.    Illutmta«ibyj.  Wyli*. 
HRRTFORDtHiKi.    By  H.  W.  TomtJiiiu,  F.K.H.&    lUuMntad  by  R.  H.  K«w. 
Thk  English  Lakkr.    By  F.  U.  Brabant,  M.A.    IlliMtntad  by  E.  H.  New. 
Krnt.     By  U.  Clinch.    lUiutratcd  by  *'.  D.  ItodfonL 
R   MR    ByC.  GEIIaby.    Illiuirated  by  II.  C.  Boulur. 
THb  Nlk  or  Wight.     ByG.  Clbch.    IllutlratMt  by  F.  D.  Badford. 
SuRRBv.    By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert,    lllutnied  by  B.  H.  New. 
BucKiNOHAMHHiiiB.    Bv  R.  S.  Ro«co«,    illiutnted  by  F.  D.  Badfofd. 
Surrouc     By  W.  A.  Dutt.    IIIuMraled  by  J.  Wylie. 
IXRtVRHiRB.    By  J.  C.  Cox,  I.I..D.,  F.S.A.    lUuMrated  by  J.  C.  Wall. 
Thb  Nobtn  RiDiNii  or  Yorkshirb.    By  J.  B.  MorrU.    IlluMraied  by  R.  J.  S.  Beruam. 
IIammkirb.    By  J.  C  Cox.    Illustrated  by  M.  E.  PurMr. 
Sicily.    By  F.  H.  Jackton.    Wiib  many  Ifluitratlon*  by  the  Author. 
>*Dok«bt.    By  Frank  R.  Heath.    Ilhi.iraied. 
*CiiciiHiRR.    By  W.  M.  Oallichan.     Illustrated  by  ElUabeth  Hartley. 

Little  Lilmry,  The 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  FrontispiecM. 
Small  Pott  %vo.    Eatk  Volume,  tlelk,  n.  ftd.  net;  leaf  her,  Zf.  6d.  net. 

A  series  of  sm.ill  books  undtT  the  above  title,  containing  seme  of  the  famous  works 
in  English  and  other  literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  belles  lettres. 
The  series  also  contains  volumes  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

The  books  are  edited  with  the  most  sympathetic  and  scholarly  care.  E&di  ooe 
contains  an  introdnction  which  gives  (i)  a  short  biography  of  the  author;  (a)  a 
critical  estimate  of  the  book.  Where  theynre  necessary,  short  notes  are  added  at 
the  foot  of  the  page. 

Each  volume  has  a  photogravure  frontispiece,  and  the  bo<^  are  prodticed  with 
Kreat  car& 

KNCUkH  Lybics,  a  Littlb  Book  op.    Anon. 

Pbidb  AND  PBB}t}uicB.    By  Jane  A uM en.    Edited  UyE.  V.  Lucas.     7W#  J  V/vm/t. 
NoRTHANGBR  Abhev.    By  Jane  Austen.    Edited  by  K.  V.  Lucas. 
Thb  Essays  or  Ia>rd  Bacon.    Edited  by  Edward  Wright. 

The  Ikroubv  I.rciKNDS.    By  R.  H.  Harham.    Edited  by  J.  B.  .\ilay.     Tut  I'tlumtt. 
A  LiTTLk  Book  or  English  Prosb.    Edhcd  by  Mrs.  P.  A.  Bamett. 

Thb  Hlstorv  op  thr  Caliph  Vathbk.     By  William  Beckford.    Edited  by  E.  Ucni<.in  Ross. 
Sblbctioms  prom  William  Blakb.    I-kliledby  M.  Pcrugini. 
I.AVBNCRa     By  (>eorge  Borrow.    Edited  by  Y.  Hindes  rironme.     Two  I'olmmn, 
Thb  Romany  KvE.    By  George  Borrow.     Edited  by  John  Sampson. 

SpiJtcTioNs  FROM  the  Earlv  Pobm.s  OP  RoBBRT  BROWNING.  Edited  by  W.  Hall  GrifGn,  M.A. 
Sklbctionr  prum  thb  Anti-Jacobin;  with  George  Canning'.^ ad<liiinnal  Poems.    Edited  by 

Lloyd  Sanders. 
Tub  RasAYS  op  Abraham  Cowlrv.    EUlited  by  H.  C.  Minchin. 
SplBCTIONS  prom  nnokr.p  Ckarbk.     Edited  by  A.  C.  Deane. 

John  Halifax  Orstlbm AN.     RyMra.Craik.    Edited  by  Aaoie  Matheeon.     Two  y»lumet. 
Thb  Rmolish  Pubms  op  Richard  Crawshaw.    Edited  by  Edward  Huttoo. 
Thb  Inpbrmo  op  Dante.    Tr.^nsUtcd  by  II.  F.  Cary.     Edited  by  Paget  Tayabac,  M.A., 

I).  Lilt. 
Tmb  Purcatorio  ar  Dantk.    Translated  by  H.  F.  Cary.    B4ited  by  Paget  Teyabec,  M.A. 

Ii.i.iii. 
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Th.  Pa«ao.«  or  Daht..    Tri-Ul-  by  M.  F.  C«y.    TAUmi  by  PmH  Tt-W.  MA, 
Tuii'lSSJlTA-c..    ByS«.«.r«ri.f.    RaU«l»nrMta.Coodrl«hF«««dU«ll*«.U,if'. 

Eli  a!  AMD  THE  LAtT  E«  HAV*  or  Elia.    By  Charljf  Uunb.    WJt«d  by  B.  V.  Umm. 
ulf^M  I  v«"cV     Ry  F.  IxH^^ker.    EUiwd  fcy  A.  D.  Godley.  M.A. 

Artpriiiiofth«Fir«tKdillon.  ■..i.wii.il 

SwiCTuwH  r  P.OM  LoNGrKLtow.    E<lh.d  W  L.  M.  F^lhlulL 
Th?I'>bm»ofAnoiii!wMaiivfi,i..    Edi»«d  by  E.  Wright.  „„. 

Th5  Mso*  PoK«i  or  John  M.txoK.    Edit«l  by  H.  C.  Br.F.cMino.  ¥.A. 
Mak...  Wauch     By  D^  M.  M.«,.    K««ted  by  T.  F  H«d«r^/>/  . 
A  LiTTL«  Book  or  ENOLiiM  Sonnit^    Editwl  byj.  B.  B.  Nichoto. 
Th«  Maxims  of  la  Rocmbfoocauld.    Trw»l«t«J  by  Dean  sunbopc    Edit«i  i»y  o.  n. 

Is  Me^ok  By  Alfred.  LonI  Tcnny«on.    Edit«d  by  HC- Baching,  M.A. 

T^l.  P?°HCi.  *.    By  Alfred.  Lord  T.nnJ«o».^  Kdiud  by  K«S^«'»^"^»*«""'- 
Maud     Bv  A  fr«d    Lord  T«r.ny»on.    Edited  by  Eliabeth  Wordiworih. 
Vami^  Faih      By  W?M.  lWkltr.y.    F-lit^l'bv  S.  Oywnn.     Thrr*  Ulumt: 
pi^D^H...    .«>%.  M;Th-ck.r.y7  Edited  byl;Gwy«n.     TAr„  *  *ln^,. 
KkMOND.    By  W.  M.  ThAckerny.    Edited  by  «•  ^"0™) „  „_„„ 

?T^:f.fe..^^io^iA^^^^-by^^^^^ 

Kiaifttnn  Litearr,  ]I«tlin«n's 

Reprint!!  in  mlnUiMire  of  a  few  intemtliiif  bookf  whi(*  have  qtJ«Uti«  of 

hunwinity.  devotion,  or  literary  BCBina.  ^,.^., 

RurnaAHOR :  A  DIaIoru.  on  Yo,ith.    By  M^  FitKJeiJd.    F«».  th.  «J.tKn.  publ»h«J  by 
PoI!^-Kf,)Sfol"«rKw,  .^rsJc^r-.n^Tn'^*  «wjH  F.tjO«..d.    Fro»th.  «UUo„ 

THirgiJ^A^v^A^T^;  SM\rKM"Av'v^rM.  i^r^drrS-  T(i^i"r':x:;r.  .he ..  .dition  or  ..„. 

TH'?tTf«'^i''?iiw/«'/1-«"H^^^  or  CH««-«»T.-    Written  by  hi.nj.lf.     From  th. 

Jdwi^  prin.i:i a* s"Swberry  hill  m  th.  y.«-  .764.    ^'^r^w^.'^^^.u/S^rk'st    Um. 
Th™  Visits  or  Po,.  FBAvr.iito  Qlf.vedo  Villecas,  Kj'«ht  of  .h.  Ordetof  S**- J«rj« 

Mad.  EnsliKh  by  K.  1..     Kroni  il.e  ■edition  pnnt«!  for  H.  Herringman    t668.     /.tmlAtr. 

PfWils!'  By  lh,r«  tlreenwell.     From  th.  edition  of  1848.    Ltmikir,  u.  ntt. 


The  Oxford  Biogntphies 


/•<  a/.  810.     £<»' A  volume,  tletk,  2s.  6d.  ntt ;  fta/Atr,  3/.  6rf.  w/. 
Th***  books  are  written  oy  scholars  of  repute.  wV -^  combine  knowledfe  and 
litS7ski??with  the  power  of  popt.lar  pre«ntation.    They  are  Illustrated  frotn 

tuSS  AL^m^*'Bv  raget  Tovnb...  M.A..  D.Lltt.   WUa  ..  l"»«««J^J?^f*'''-- 
^a^atola      BrK  1..  S^Horiminjh.M.A.    Will.  i»  lilustrstions.    :imn^  F.dttitlh 
Jor^HwAilt,.     By  F.;  C.  S.  Gib. ,n.  b.  U..  Vi»r  of  U«U.    With  ..  lU,«ttai««. 
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rKHMVMN.    By  A.  C.  HcMioN,  M.A.    With  9  lllnMruioM. 

Waltbh  Ralwi.m.    By  I.  A.  Taylor.    WiUi  it  lllitMrMieMi 

bNA«Mtjt.    By  K.  r.  H.  C«My.   Vlih  u  lltaMrMioiw. 

1  H«  YuuNO  Prbtcnukm.    HyCS.  Tarry.    With  la  lltu»(iaU(Mi«. 

KoRKKT  BuiiNit.     By  T.  F.  KUndanon.    with  ta  llluatraliuni. 

Chatham.    By  A.  S.  M'DvwaU.    WUh  11  lllunrMioM. 

ST.  rKANCn  or  Akoihi.    By  Ami*  M.  Stoddori.    Wltk  iMUu«tnUlui.». 

Canniku.    By  W.  A.  Phltlip*.    With  it  lllutlraaoni. 

llBACONiritLD.    Bv  Waliar  SkhaL    WUh  it  IlluaualioBt. 

OoKTiiK.    By  H.  G.  Aikto*.    With  11  IUuMra.ioa& 


Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Civwm  Itu     u.  txf. 
I-  RKMCH  KxAMiNATioN  PArKR*.     By  A.  M.  M.  Stadau,  M.A.    T/UrtMmlk  HMutn. 

A  K«v,  iaauait  to  Tulof  ..nd  Privala  Studanti  only  to  ba  had  on  appii^alioii  to  th« 
Publiahan.    f'(flk  Sdititm.    Cunim  Ida    6t.  nit. 
Latin  KsAMiNATiON  PAnuia,    By  A.  M.  M.  Stadman,  M.A.    Twti/ik  SMtitm. 

Kit  (/iiwrM  BMitn)  iuoad  at  abova.    ti.  ml. 
I  iMBK  Examination  PArkai.    By  A.  M.  M.  Stadman,  M.A.    Sip*mtk  KdUitm. 

Kbv  iStctnd  £d/H0n)  luutd  at  above.    6t.  mt. 
'Jbrman  Examination  rArbRi.    By  R.  J.  Muiich.    Fifth  Editim. 

KKV(.V«c#M4/i[4ir//*«)Utuad  at  abova.    6r.  w/. 
HitTORV  and  GwMRArHV  KxAMiNATKiN  Paprrsu    Bv  f",  H.  Spciica,  M.A.    Stttnd KMlhrn, 
riivwct  KxAMiNATWN  Pafkr*.    By  R.  E.  Steel,  M.A.,  K.t'.S. 

Obnhui.  Kmowlbocb   Examination  PAriMk.     By  A.  .M.  .M.  iitadnwui,  M.A.    Fumttk 
Mdilian, 

Kbv  (  ThMt  EiNHtu)  i»uad  at  above.    71.  ntl. 
Examination  PAfBBt  in  Knoluh  Hutokv.    By  J.  Tail  Plowdan.Wardlaw,  H.  A. 

Bodal  QoMtloiw  of  To-d«y 

Edited  by  H.  DK  B.  OIBBINS,  Utt.D.,  M.A.    Crown  Stw.  as.  M. 

A  leries  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial  interest 
that  are  foremost  in  the  public  mind. 

Each  volume  is  written  by  an  author  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the 
stifaject  with  which  be  deals. 

TBAoa  Uk  ionism— Nbw  and  Old.    By  G.  HowcIL    Tkini  JUitim. 
THliCo.untRATiva  Movbmbnt  To-dav.    Bv  G.  J.  Holyoaka.    FtttHk  £Mnvm. 
Mutual  TNRirT.    By  J.  Froma  Willciiuoa,  M.A. 
Pboslbms  or  PovaaTV.    By  J.  A.  Hobaon,  M.A.    Fturth  SMHtm. 
TMBCoMMaaca  or  Nations.    ByC'.  F.  Battabla,  M.A.     Third Sdiiitn. 
ThbAlwn  Invasion.    By  W.  H.  WUkini,  &A. 
Thb  Rural  Kxooit.    By  P.  Anderaon  Orabam. 

Lanl  Nationalisation.    By  Harold  Cox,  B. A.  

A  Shoktkk  Wobkino  Day,   By  H.  da  Gibbins  and  K.  A.  HaliiaW. 

Back  to  thb  Land.    An  Inqnarinlo  Rural l>apupulution.    My  H.  E.  Mooie. 

Trusts,  Pools,  and  0»bnbrs.    By  J.  .Stamen  Jeaiu. 

Tub  Factorv  Svstbm.    By  R.  W.  t  ixAa.Taylor. 

Thb  Statb  and  its  Chilurbn.    Ily  i  iertnida  Tuv^Uwtll. 

WoMBN's  Work.    By  Ij»dy  Dilka,  Mist  Bullev  aiifl  Mis*  Whhley. 

Socialism  and  Modbbn  Thought.    By  M.  Kaiiffnunn. 

Thb  Pboblbm  or  tub  UNBMi-i.ovBr.    By  J.  A.  Hobaon.  M.A. 

Lira  IN  Wbst  London.    By  Arthur  Sberwell,  M.A.     Third  KditioM. 

Railway  Natk>nali*ation.    By  Clement  Edwards. 

WoBKHOtMBti  /       Paupkrihm.    liy  Louita  Twining. 

Univbbsitva.         '.jial  Sbttubmbnts.    By  W.  Ration,  M.A. 

Technology,  TezibookB  of 

Edited  by  Professor  J.  WERTHEIMER,  F.  I.C. 
Fully  lUustrmttd. 
Hew  to  Makb  A  Drbss.    By  J.  A.  E.  Wood.    Third  SMiUn.    Crwwntnt.    u.6d. 
Cabibntbv  AND  rrtNBBV.    Bv  F.  C.  Webber.     Third  Edititu.    Crtrnttm:     if.  64. 
PMCTICAL  Mbciianics.    By  Sidnay  H.  Walla.    Sttmd  Edittrn.     Crmimiv*.    «•.  M 
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Messrs.  Metiiufn's  Catalogue 


CAL^MWe*.     •H'M.SW««d    nfc,M.A_    ir^.^^  ,,. 


EdUed  by  R.  L. 


Thm  Mriei  i«  Intended.  In  put,  to  ftifn«h  the  cktRy  «nd  teach 
nSto!^  w*th  ruSwonhr  iW-book..  adequately  repr««ntmi[  iV 
.WSl^lS^^t  w^^in  part  to  njaWea<c..MU.e  to   ^ 


Hactical  ^Mfwe*. 

f«ACTICAt 
FlIACTiCAL    ^ 

TlCHNICAI.  A-ITHM.TIC  AHP  0«.  MI«V.      Ity  C.^M{  '%^;y,^  „.  B~h„.     /v-.,  fc"* 

Am  Iwtboouction  to  tmb  Srvur  o»  r«XTii.»  fc»Mi  7 

H..Vuw«'  QuA«T.t.»..     ny  H.  C.  On.M.     r^.-jr..   ^.  U 
•M«TAL  W.i»K  (R«roi.i>»A).     My  A.  C.  .torlh.    tr»w«»r».     j* 

TlMolofy.  Huidbooks  of 

OtTUEV,  D.U.,  rrofeuor  of  PMtofal  Theology  H  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  Chri»t  Church,  Oxford. 

i»nd  teactifts  or  »luaitii»  <>i 
the  present  poiition 

]WSRrx^^r!fIS:'or  TH«  CHU.CH  or  l<.cu.«.    KdH^b,  K.  C.  *.  Cib«-.  L.U. 

lSci^^l^iJ.V;r.^;'&r^^^^^ i'j^.  M.A..  ut.a  rw 

A«'Yr/.oc;;;cT'";*f«  t„.  Huto.v  or  TH.  C«««.  By  A.  K.  Hun,,  b.U.  I>r«V  »<- 
T-Tp'ifaov>rHV  or  K.u..uh  .s  K«.tA.o  ..nu  Amkm.a.  I.y  A.rr.l  C«M«.o...  U.U. 
Ateo^or"k:A'i':»CHa..T.AHDocTK.H..    By  J    K.B..hu...B.k„.M.A.    -Pr-V  »*. 

"^'  MatliuMi't  UniTenal  Library 

EoiTlo  »T  SIDNEY  LEE.    /«Jtr>r-»/«Wii««. 

*  .  .  t__  .L-  i.  .r  ..*.*«•  ve»Ajf«M'.     All  trie 


natioitk,  and  pattiojlarly  of  the  Anjio-Saxon  t««,  *""^JLJT'  ,  philow.ohy  will  U 

«rd!%T  st„!;r^  Sutr  rG;:^"2[jcJ"^l\b«ry.  ana  ..i  w';U  c.n.H. 


Xi«i  »•  •.•"»«'5«» 'r!'?,'!^:  r.*rv^::  J'hil'wi.hin  .ha  r.l^h'^f  .v.ry.  '«««.«•  ,/;i^»- 

untributa  a 
y  1,^  will  De  ine  vi«i«i»»  ■>«•«"  •"  — ~ '■ 

'"VV°~;l;W.cofMaT.K..ys  VS'::^ri5,^\'rAu'"r.«^i.n.ry  o^i^i  pf  i..a-m.. 

l^^«m«^oi."  ^r:^;"-'it';^c^uru^Tn\a^        r.«».-.  --i.  -  «•- 

S;."*-  fcr,"el,^rwlor"  n^ori'n.::''.  .t  l«U  or  .„  auU.or  wiU  b.,.  .h.  opr»- 
lunily  of  acciuir.iig  a  single  ny'*»«r),""«- ,„  „  ^-..j  „_  „„J  B,p„  «  a  prita  wlii.  1.  on  lb«  whol. 

r^hical  now  h,  Mr.  Sidney  I.«  -' '»1« '-5«'r.'I*oi.'^himir"^..  or  in  .h.  ca.«  of  a  Double 
«  fVH=  RHj'.Iins  net,  •»  in  »>•  rlotB     'lu"*  » "»: '^."•Ti.        v  -^ -i-  —  -rf ,}.«  S-rf  i5x  ^aoks  »5! 


General  Literature 


}t 


vhole 


''f  pvUkMlM  will  h*  HTMC^  to  giv*  >•  miKh  v«M«y  <t4  mH^i  m  mmU*.  tt* 
•  nrnpoiint  iM  eoaiplMa  works  of  wi  •NitMf  wf  II  h«  i«*M«4  •!  •^^v«r.MiM  laMrv»l». 
TlMM  •!•  lb*  Mfly  Book*,  M  ut  wkikk  ut  In  th*  Fr«M. 


lb* 


■n*  Uftr  wirvt  of  wiii^Mri 


Thr  Woucr  or  William  SNA«lur«ARli.     In  i«  volunim. 

Vot.  I.  -Tl»  T«ait*M  1  TM  ?••  0«m«iii«n  of  V«r>n«  ; 
Mmmw*  fcir  McMtiM ;  Tb« CooMrfy  of  krran.  ^.,  .    .^ 

Vol.  II.  -MHCk  Ado  Ahout  Nolhlni :  l.a«w°i  Ubowr't  l^»l :  A  MidMimniM  Nigbta  DrMM  S 
Tk«M«rch4ui<erV«u>«]  A*  Vmi  Likall.  ^^   ^,  ^      _^ 

V.,t.  .11. -Til.  T««iiit  oTlh.  tonw;  AW.  W.II  ik.l  KmU  W,l|;  TwaUUl  NkskM  Tk« 
Wialw*  TiJ*. 
Till  IhLONlM'i  PufxinK^i,     By  Ji  Im  bunyan. 
Th*  Novbl*  or  Iakk  Au»t««i.    In  j  votuiM*. 

Vt>i.  i.-«iMM«*n<i!i«iiMUtiiy. 
Tub  Kmulisn  Woiiic*  ow  tUAscn  Bacon,  Lord  Vkivlau. 

Vol.  I.— BtMytMid  CouDMUnnd  lh«  N«w  AlUnU*. 
Till  FotMt  ANu  Plav«  or  Oi  ivsa  OottMMiTH. 
Ow  TMB  Imitatiopi  or  Cnhikt.    By  ThoraM  k  Kampu. 
Thb  Wmm  or  Bkm  loHMMN.    la  about  >i  vot.mM. 

Vol.  I.— Tlia  Caa«M  Alieradj  Evrry  Man  in  HU  Hunwui ;  Kvtry  Mm  out  of  Hi.  HaaMur. 

Vol.  I.— EllMlMklMUa  and  Tba  Tanure  of  Kingi  and  MagialWaa. 
Sklkct  Woaicaor  Edmund  Bvkkii. 

Vol.  I.— Rafla^iena  on  tba  FraaUi  Ravuluuun 

Vol.  11." SpaachM  on  Awaricfc 
I MK  Weaxa  or  Htwav  riiLoiMO. 

Vot.  I— TomloMai   (DouUa  Vohiiiia.) 

Vol.  II Aaialla.    (Doubla  Volunw.  I 

turn  PoatM  or  TiioMAa  CnArtamtQf,    lu  i  vuluauk. 

Vot.  I.— Miacatlanaoto  Poama. 

Vol.  II.— Tha  Rawlay  Poaro*.  _  . .     «  ^ 

rHaMawTATiottaor  MABCu^Aoaatnt.    Tramtatad  by  B .  Orava*.  ^  „  ... 

Tm»  HiiToay  or  tub  DacLtNBAMu  ^Ait  ok  ma  Roman  E»iriaB.    By  r  l»a»d  OiMon. 

Injr  woIhbwii. 
Til*  Nulait  have  baan  raviaail  by  T    R.  Buiy,  litUD. 
Thb  ?LAV»orCM»i»T"rHi«  MAaiowa. 

Vol  L— Tam'ju.latiatbaGraati  ThaTiaaieat  Hi»toryori)o    t^rau«tt».     ._.     ,        .      , 

Vol.  II.— Tka  (aw  oT  Malu ;  Edward  tba  Sacond ;  Th«  Mawacra  at  Pari>:  rha  Tia(«dyor 

Vmb  Natii«ai  HitTiav  ahi>  AwTMjviTiaa  or  Sai-auaNa.    By  Oilbart  Whiia. 
Thb  CoMPLara  Amulc*.    In  a  v«/Iujb«». 

Vot.  I.— B*  loalt  Walton. 

Vol.  IL— Part  a,  by  Cotton,  and  Part  3  by  Vei»awa». 
TnBP"KM»or  PaaCYBvaaMBSMniK.v.     In  4  vduaie*. 

Vol.  1.— Abutor ;  Tba  [>a«ii>»n  of  iba  World  ;  Tba  Ravell  of  Ulam,  ate 
Thb  Woaan  or  Sia  Tm«»ia»  Baowxtt    la  6  volumaa. 

Vot.  i.-Ralt|fo  Madici  and  Um  Burial 
THBPoeM«or  JoMN  MiLTOM.    In*vuluma«. 

Vol.i.-Paradi*aLoat.  .     . 

Vol.  II.— MiKellancoui  Poama  and  Paraiilaa  R*){Bin«L 
HUMPHKBVCUMKBR.     By  T.  G.  Smollatt. 
S8LBCT  WoaKaor  Sia  Thoma*  MoaB. 

Vol.  I.— Utopia  ami  Poem*. 
Tub  AaAi.ooYor  Rbligion,  Natural  amu  Rbvi^lbd. 
Om  Hi  MAN  UaiiBR«TANuim«    ByJohaLocka.    InjvoiR 

Thb  PoBMHor  John  Kbats.     In  a  volanat.  .,     ..     „    ^■-       , vi  a     ti  i  ;., 

Tub  Divinb  Comedv  or  Dantb.    Tba  Italian  Taxt  aditad  by  Pagat  1  oynbaa,  M.A.,  U.  I  itu 

(A  DoaUa  Velum*.) 

WeitedBfttr  OMnaiiitariM,  Th« 

Genertl  Editor.  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D..  Wanieii  of  Kebte  Cdlefr. 

Dean  Ireland'!  ProfeMor  of  Exegesis  in  the  Unirersity  of  Oxford. 

Tlie  object  of  each  commentary  tapriBUurilyexefeticat,  to  interpret  the  author* 

mMnin.  to  the  nreaent  gMcmtioo.    th«  odltors  will  not  deal,  except  yerysubor- 

dinataly,  with  questimu  of  turtual  crtttdsm  or  jtololofy ;  oui,  takiag  iim  Hs*iu»h 


By  Joseph  Kutlcr,  DP 
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■^^ 


ir 
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i^^-i 


j> 


MKSiiRS.  MKTIIUKN  h  CaTaLOC;uK 


mt  hi  tiM  RcviMll  VwMott  M  lh«^r  btMl,  thoy  4 lit  irv  tn  cnmhirM-  •  hmrtf  KvatM- 

UM«  of  •  nliMi  princip<«l  with  lov  •  ly  to  lli«  <  airiolK;  Kailh. 

Tw«  l|i.o«  OK  <»«><«^n.     ^tito.t  Willi  Inlrottitii'^  aixt  No«M  by  H,  K    t'lvu,  U,r>.     »*»'irf 

THS  ihMM  "p.    Jors     IWt»..l  hy  K    C  «   (H>M«».  |>,  H      .twM'^  f>4tH—.     Dfmx  tM     «< 
N«  AcT»  I  »    rn«  ArtMiLK*.     K<Uia4  !y  ».  %.  %..  Vllaai,  M,A      0»«ur  «.•*    Sm»m4  tttJ 
Cht^r  htttitrnt.     tm.  *V. 
Tiw   riwT    K-iituior    I'ai  I    TMr      kmiti  «  »n  thb  Co)ii<srHiA.4^.      MiMd  »ty  H.  I. 

r,<tuif.  M  A.     Dtmy^Pf     H, 
TM«KritiL«o»  liT.  J««»  .     KdiMa«iihlntr'Ki>»ti«ii  anrf  NuiM  l>y  K    I.  KmwHm,  M.X 


Part  II. — Fiction 


XarU  OortUi't  Hortla 

Cream  8t'*.    6>f.  AWil. 

\  ROMANCK  OP  TWO  WORl.l>s.    T^itmfyi'i/lK  AV/Im'.. 

VfclNDfcTTA.     TwtmtfHr,!  RJilifo. 

THKLM  S.     rklrtj^hUtt  t.Jili*m. 

ARDAt  M  :  THK  SIOHV  OF  A  DK.M)  SKI.r.    I'i/Utnik  tlStitn. 

THKSoll.  or  I  II.ITH.     ln-,l/tkMJiH»m. 

WORMWOOD      f0mrit*nfk  S./J.oh. 

BARABBAS:  A   DKKAM  OK  TMK  W(»mi»K  rHA*ik.UY.       I lurtrMmih  KJ.um. 

*Tk«  MBdw  nvwranctar  lb*  irMUucnl  cna  tb*  maumMiv*  bwMly  sT  tb«  wriliag  hav* 

ncoacttad  a>  i<>  lh«  tiding  of  iHr  lonopti'm      'I'hU   ''^Urr'ua  of  ih*  WutM't  TfMad)" 

7  •.'"'^  .^.."^  ln-<»«»i«M«  iNumphidM  uT  tbc   .u|»mm  Ui«a«  of  Um  ImbM  iwts> 

i|v».  —Pnil>»  KitHttf. 

THR  SORROWS  Ol    SATAN,    ftrlrhigktk  t.i.litH. 

'A  Mrjr  Pt>w«rftil  pi«e«  of   work.  .  .  .     Th«  coommkmi  i*  iM«i>iic«Bi.  juiA  b  llh«lv 

10  «rte  M  •b^tni  piM.*  wUWo  IW  nMory  of  m«a f  h«  aollMr  baa  iaiaan  «  caamaiHl 

•r  iMfWM-  •«»  •  l»mi»ta»  aodaclty.  .  Tbli  imaroMinc  and  rMaarbabla  roMoca  will 
nv«  Mtg  Mtar  witch  of  »•  aptMoMml  litarmtura  of  iha  day  ia  forg:  *imi.  ...  A  lharar> 
phanoaMnrit  .  ,  .  oevol^nd  tvan  lubtinM.'— W.  T.  Stbau  in  tbo  Xn  ■>•  o/Rtvitmt 

THR  MASTKR  CHRISTIAN.  oT>Auin.oo««  ^.T*  /HJIw 

'It  canaol  br  danM  ibat  "Tha  M'^tat  ChrUtian"  i«  •  powarAil  hook  ;  that  ii  i.  one 
llkaly  to  raiw  iincomforlabl*  qocitloni  in  all  but  (h<  mort  wrif  latkfieti  cmWa,  ai>4 
that  it  Mrlke*  at  >b«  root  of  tba  failun  of  ib«  Chof<:ti«»-lba  dacay  »l  f*iib-ii.  n 
maoaor  which  thowt  tba  inavitaUa  nuattcr  hopinc  up  ,  .  .  Tbo  good  Cafdir.<tl  Bonart  ia  a 
bMutlful  figur.,  fit  to  >l.iiid  b«.kU  tha  good  Ili-'^p  in  '  t...  JUia^niUUk."  It  i.  a  1«mA 
with  a  »enuu«  punxHO  aapraucti  with  .il'wluta  unconvanlionality  and  pa^dun  .  .  .  Asd  ibi* 
ii  to  lay  11  \%  a  ^^uiok  worth  raadlni;.'— A>aM/Wr. 

TKMPOfiAI.  POWER:  A  STUDY  IN  SIPRKMACY.  (.jo/A  TUtMuui 

'  ll  l>  imp..»>ibla  to  r»ad  luth  t  work  a*  "  TttiijKwal  J'jwar     witbuut  baciming  cunv  iijtd 

tbrft  tba  Mory  !•  intirHM  to  cai.vey  cartaiii  criticMitu  on  tba  way*  of  thf  wxirkl  and  crrtain 

•ugBintion.  for  IHl  tKliernicnt  of  nuiiianily.  .  .  .   If  lb«  chief  inienlioti  of  lU  Uwb  wm  to 

liol.l   tha   mirror  up  to  »hi»m»,  injiiitka,  <liMl.unc«ly,  crualty,  uod  ncglavl  of  uNiwitnka 

tliini  btit  praiM  lan  Im  uivni  lo  ilutl  ini«nttut>.'— .l/«»«iMr  />«>/  ' 

*;0U  S  GOOD  MAN  :  A  SIMI'LK  l-OVE  STORY     Sixh  Ktlilwn. 

▲atlumy  Hope's  NotbUi 
Crown  Zvo.    6t.  each. 

THK  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.     Tmlh Sdilhn. 

.  '.,«   v«y  tamarkaWa  book,  daaaryiag  of  crilkal  analyiOii  iniuawibk  wtibin  our  limit; 

brilliant,    bnt    not    tuperficiat ;  wall  coaaidarad,    but    not   clalioriled :  cututractad  with 

tba  nrsvorbUl  an  that  conct-alt.  but  »«t  allMr*  ilaalf  to  ba  anjoyad  by  rradrn  to  whom 

Una  litarary  matbod  i«  •  b«Mi  olaMura.C  1%t  WwrU. 
A  CHANOK  OF  AIR.    Sixth  BMtim. 

'  A  meaAil,  vivadou*  comady,  trua  to  biiman  nature.     I'fae  cbaracltra  an  Iracad  with  • 

■uatarlybaad.'— r^MM. 
A  MAN  or  MARK,    ^'^f^k  B4iti*n. 

ipiM  Mr.  Hopa'a  booka,  "  A    Man  of  Mark"   is  the  oa«  which  batt  CflMMNa  wlih 


Fiction 


II 


THI  CHtONlCt4UI  Of  COUMT  ANTuNIO.    /  M  M4l»t»m 

Ml  l»  »  »<A>tly  ■■rtaiHf  wty  gl  h>«<  »n4  tywUty.  — ««  p<m«  f «■»•■> i-     Tk«  CMai 

H  Um  IMM  MMWM,   ilipwill,  MMI  M«dMt  Mirf  l««4w  0/  IutWI,  •  |nTt|||  fMUMMm 

I'HRQSa     I^MMMd  k«  H.  R.  MiiiM.     v.fM  d4,i,*m. 

itIMON  DALS.     Itlii««r>l'<l.     StJUk  KJiHtn. 

'TW«  b  Hwdllnc  •n«ly«4*  of  kimtan  naiarv,  w(ik  •  mom  (na«ii«Mi>l*  e«iMnMl«4  piM. 
Mr.  Hoti>  Imm  4ra«a  Ik*  coaifMU  »/  hU  womm*  wtin  nuirvaltwM  >ubil«t)r  •••i  iMkucy.' 
—  ti  mti, 
I  HK  KINGS  MlkkOR.    ^»»rtk  Kt^iitm. 

'  In  «l*gMc«,  lUlKacy,  ud  tail  li  r jtnk*  otth  «k«  Uti  i»f  kk  imv«K.  «kll«  In  tb*  vM« 
ri«t«  of  >••  pMtnuiun  aad  tk«  wbtllir  of  iu  •Mlir*i*i*  inipkim  oH  i      *«'lMf  vMilarM. ' 

QUISANTK.    ftmrik  Edition. 

•Tk*  knali  i*  aataM*  fof  a  vary  fcigh  Hiatary  qnatlty,  and  an  im|»«H  af  pD««r  and 


mati'nr  on  avary  Mit. 
THK  OOLLY  DIALOG 


<//  C4*v««(i<r. 


W.  W.  JMobf'  Horals 

CtowH  %V0.     XI,  bJ,  tatk 
MANY  CARCoeS.     Twrnif^rnnth  MdiUom. 
SKA  URCHINS.    KUi*»tk  Kduitt, 
A  MASTER  or  CRAr T.     lUutlralad.    SUA  MM*     •. 

'  Cm  M  luwawrvodty  lacuatmaotM  10  all  wbo  bava  mx  Iom  Ikaif  «|>|Mtita  fof  vkotaMM* 
laMktat,  —Stttfltr. 
*Tba  baM  kumoroii>  bonk  puMlihad  for  away  *  <tay.'— Mwit  «W  (Mto. 
LIOHT  FREIGHTS.     Illu.u>ia<l.    f»»nk  tid,t,^. 

'  Hh  wil  and  IntaMur  ara  parfactly  irr**U«lbte.    Mr.  Ja'^ba  wrilai  »f  ikip^i*,  and  Mates, 
and  taamtn,  and  hU  craw  ara  ih*  JulliaM  lo«  thai  avar  %*\W\V—-Dmilf  Stmt, 
'  LaaglH'r  to  avcry  p»f.' — Dtti4f  M»U. 

LueM  Kalat'i  Not«1i 

Crown  tv-f     6s.  ttuk. 
COLOMEL  ENDERRVA  WIFK.    Tkird ka    '«•. 
A  COUNSEL  or  PERffcCTIO.V.     Ntm  l^».    *». 
LITTLE  PKTRR.    St.,md  F-JiU:    y.U. 
THE  WAOES  or  SIN.    ff^rHtmlkgJiUtK. 
THE  CARISSIM A.    /  «a»-M  SdUhm. 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.    F*m>i)t  Eduhu. 

■  la  "  TiM  Cal«la««  Bar'i<»r  "  If  ii  at  on t  evid  tM  ihat,  wkiU  Lucai  .MaUt  kaa  pi 
kar  Mnhrifbl  of  orlitinatiiy,  ilw  attittry,  ih*  actual  wrilir'',  U  ako>t  avan  «)ia  bigh 
tba  bouka  that  wtre  iKjro  bMorr  '     i^'ttimtmttr  I'.mMlU 
THE   HISTORY   Of    SIR   Rl'    !.\KD   CALMAOY.     Snttuh  RtHtim.     \ 
Edition  in  Taro  VotunM*.    Ctr^n  Iv*.    tu. 

*  A  pictora  tncly  and  amply  concaivad.  In  iba  Mranglb  and  imi(bl  in  wkicb  Um  alary 
baa  baan  concaivad.  in  tba  waahh  ol  fancy  and  raAacllon  baalowtd  apon  lu  asacalioa, 
and  in  tba  Moving  linearity  of  Its  patboa  throogboat,  "  Sir  Riibarri  Calmady  "  mtitl  ran'  a* 
Ida  grant  aeval  oin  graal  writtr.'— iy/#n«/ar», 

'Tba  rtpaai  frail  or  Lucaa  Malal'a  gaaiiia.     A  picMra  at  mataraal  lova  by  iwnt  laadar 
and  tarriUa.'— d>wta/«r. 
'  A  ramarluklity  Ana  book,  w{ih  a  noUa  moilva  and  a  lound  coBcluiion.'— /VML 

(Mltert  FarkMT's  NoTda 
Cra^im  %va.    6s.  auk. 

PIERRE  AND  KtS  PEOPLB.    Fi/lk  MdtHtm. 

'Steriat  bapoily  concaivad  and  ualy  aaacvlad      Tbara  is  Urcn<th  and  gcniiu  in  Mr 
PMlMr'iilT!a.^-ZVatf2  Ttltrrmfk. 
MRS.  FALCHION.    Fifth  idilhn. 

'  A  apiandid  aladr  orekaraetar.'— i«Am«<M. 
THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE.     Siumd  Kdititn 
THE  TRAIL  Or  THE  SWORD.    i2o»ir»iia.    Sifhih  £si:U~ 

'  A  routing  and  draMalie  lala.     A  bank  Itka  ibis  is  a  joy  inaapraaiibia.'— iW^  ChrtnkU. 
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WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC:  Tb*  Story  of  •  Lost  NumImo.     AM4 
Rdithm. 

*  Hit*  w*  tiid  ronuiux— nal,  braathinf ,  living  ronuinc*.     Tb«  clwrkclw  of  VdinoiKl 
i« drawn  \Ui*n\^\\:—PaU MaitGmutU. 

AN   ADVENTURER  OF   THE   NORTH:    Th«   U*t  AdvtntttrM  of  'Pntiy  Pi«rr«.' 
Third  Edititn. 
'  Tbt  prtMtil  book  i>  full  of  ffn«  and  moving  >tori««  of  tht  grot  'Hoi^'—CUuttm  Htrttld. 
THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.    tlluMraiad.     Tkirttlnlh  Edtli^.      ^^ 
'  Mr.  Parktr  hatprodocad  a  really  fin*  historical  am%\.'—Atk4naniH. 
'  A  mat  \x>oy:—Blitk  mnd  H'hiU. 
THE  BATTLE  UK  THE  STRONC. :  a  Romanca  of  Two  Kingdom».    Illuttratwl.    A#»r/.t 
£dilint, 

*  Nothing  nor*  vigoroui  or  mor*  human  h.     com*  from  Mr.  OilUrt  Parkar  than  this 
novtl  ' — l.ittmturt. 

THE  POMP  OK  THE  LAVILETTES.    StamJ KJititn.    3s.  6d. 

'Unforcad  pathos,  and  a  de*pcr  knowledg*  of  human  natura  than  b*  ha*  dUpUyad  bafor*.' 

Arthnr  MorriMn'i  Kovals 
Cfwm  Svo.    dr.  etuA. 

TALES  OF  MEAN  STREETS.    Six/h  Edition. 

*A  great  book.     Tb*  author's  mttbod  is  amazingly  clfectiva,  and  products  a  thrilling 

Mns*  cf  raality.    Th«  wrilar  lays  upon  us  a  master  band.     Th«  book  is  simply  appalUiig 

and  irresittibia  in  its  interest.    It  Is  hamorotu  also ;  without  humour  it  would  aot  make  tb* 

mark  it  is  certain  to  make.'— M-VW//. 
A  CHILD  or  THE  JACO.    ^rnrtk  Edilitn. 

'  The  book  is  a  masterpiece.'—  fall  ft  ml  I  GautU. 
TO  LONDON  town:    Stetmd  ration. 

'This  is  tb*  new  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison,  gracious  and  tender,  sympathetic  and  human.'— 

D»ilf  T»Urrmfh. 
cunning  MURRELU 

*  Admirable.  .   ,       Delightful  humorous  relief ...   a  most    Arti>tic   and    satisfactory 
acbievemenL ' — Sttttmttr. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.     Third  Edition. 

'A  masterpiece  of  artistic  realism.    It  lus  a  finality  of  loucli  that  only  a  master  muy 
command.' — Daily  CkronicU. 
'An absolute  masterpiece,  which  any  novelist  might  be  proud  to  claim.'— (/r<s/<iir. 

*  "  The  Hole  in  the  Wail "  is  a  masterly  piece  of  work.    His  characters  are  drawn  with 
amazing  •kill.    Exuaordinary  yomtx.'—Dmily  TtUfrm^ 

Eden  FhiUpotts'  Noreli 
Crown  ivo.    bt.  each. 

LYING  PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.    Fi^  Edititn. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.    With  a  Frontispiece.    F»urth  Edition 

'  Mr.  Pbillpotis  knows  exactly  what  school-boys  do,  and  can  lay  bare  their  inmost 
thoughts :  likewise  he  shows  an  all-pervadirg  sense  of  humour.' — Acmdemy. 
SONSOF  THE  MORN'NG.    Stc»nd EditioH. 

'  A  book  of  strange  power  and  fascination.'— >r«miiir  Potl. 
THE  STRIKING  HOURS.    Stcond Edition. 

'  Tragedy  and  comedy ,  patboa  and  humour,  are  blended  to  a  nicety  in  this  vo\umt.'—ll'frld. 
'  Tb*  whole  lxx>k  is  redolent  of  a  fresher  and  ampler  air  than  breathes  in  the  circumscritied 
lif*  of  craal  towns.  'S^ctrnttr. 
THE  RIVER.    Third EditiiH. 

'"Tba  River"  places  Mr.  Phlllpotts  in  th*  front  rank  of  living  novelists  '-/'««k<I. 
'  Sine*  ' '  Loma  Doon*  "  we  hav*  had  nothing  so  picturesque  as  this  new  romance. '—  Btr* 
mingham  GmMtltg. 

'  Mr.  Phillpotts's  new  book  is  a  masterpiece  which  brings  him  iixliaputably  into  the  front 
n.ik  of  Enghsb  novtliiU.'— Pall  Mall  Gastttt 

'  This  great  romance  of  th*  River  Dart.     The  finest  book  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotu  baa  writu-i.' 
—.H»rmfmfP»it. 
THE  A.MERICAN  PRISONER.      Third  Editi*m. 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.    Stc»nd  EdiHtn. 
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8.  Bariag-Ooald'i  Nortls 
Crown  8vo.    6s.  tach. 
ARMINKLL.    l-i/tk  BdilloH. 
URiTH.    PiflhRdiHtu. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.    Stv*ntK 

Mdilitm. 
CHEAP  'ACK  ZITA.    Ftirth  Edilitn. 
MARCBRY     OF     QUETHER.        Tkt.d 

Bditifu. 
THE  Ol-EF-N  OF  LOVE.    Fi/ih  £Mli«M. 
JACQUETTA.    Third  Edititn. 
KITTY  ALONE.    F^k  Bditi»n. 
NOtML    IlliMlralad.    Ftmrtk  RdilStn. 
THE   BROOM-SQUIRE.      IlluMrstcd. 

Fntrtk  Ediiicn. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 


THE     PENNYCOMEQUICKS.        Tkird 

Edition. 
GUAVAS  THE    TI.NNER.       ItluxraMd. 

Ste*tul  SdilivH. 
RLADYS.    IlluMratad.    StCfd  Edititn. 
DOMITIA.    Illuitratcii.    Stc—d  Editieit. 
PABO  THE  PRItST. 
WINIFRED.    ItlofXratcd.    Stctmd  Editien. 
THE  FROHISHEKS. 
ROYAL  OEORGIE.     Iltusiraled. 
MISS  QUILL2T.    Itliutruied. 
LITTLE TUPENNY.  AKntEdllhm.  U. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 
IN  UEWISLAND.    Stcond Editi»». 


Bobert  Bmt'b  VotbIs 
Crown  ivo.    6s.  tack. 

IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS.     Third  Edition. 

'  A  book  which  bu  •bundantlr  uliaficd  un  by  iti  capital  buinour.  -Dmily  CkrtnitU. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    Sittnd  Edition. 

'  Tbw«  it  much  iiuight  in  it,  and  much  axcallent  humour.'— /^aiVv  ChroHiJt. 
THE  VICTORS. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEK I  A.     Third  Edition. 

'Of  tlicM  medieval  romances,  which  art  now  gaining  ground,  "Tbc  Countui  Tekl.!' 
It  tba  very  hatt  we  hav«  >c«n,  '—Pmll  Malt  Cmstttt. 
THE  LADY  ELECTRA.    Stcond  tdifitn, 
THE  TEMPESTUOUS  PETTICOAT. 

E.  Mui»  AlUneBi'B  Norela 
Crown  %vo.    6s.  each. 

SUSANNAH  AND  ONE  OTHER.    Fourth  Editi<m. 
THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT.    Stcond  Edititm. 
CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.    Sttond  Edititn. 
LOVE  AND  LOUISA.    Sictnd Edition. 
PETER,  A  PARASITE. 

B.  M.  Oroker'8  NovelB 
Crown  Zvo.    6s.  tack. 


ANGEL.    Fourth  Edition. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  HARTONS.    Sixth  Edit. 

THE  OLD  CANTONMENT. 


A  STATE  SECRET.     Tkird  EdiHen. 

fOHANNA.     Stcond  Edition. 

THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.     Stcond  Edltio, 


3.  H.  Findlftter'B  NotbIb 

Crown  ivo.    6s.  each. 
THE  GREEN  GR.AVES  <  F  BALGOWRIE.    Fi/tk  Edition. 

Marj  Findlater'B  NotbIb 
Crown  Svo.    6s. 

A  NARROW  WAY.     Third  Edition.  I    THE  ROSE  OF  JOY. 

OVER  THE  HILLS.  | 

Bob«rt  HiehenB'  NotbIb 

Crown  ivo.    6s.  each. 
THE  PROPHET  OF  BERKELEY  SQUARE.    Stcond  Edition 
TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.    Stcond  Edititn. 
FELIX.    Fourth  SdiHm, 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Fifth  Edition. 
BYBWAYS.    y.  &/. 
Tm  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH     Stvtntk  SdiHmt. 


Stcond  Edition. 
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Henry  Jubm'b  Nortls 

Crou'H  ivo.    6s.  taik. 
THE  SOrr  SIDE.    5.c<,.di^Jitim.  I  THE  ^^?|BA»SADORS\    S,c»^ Kdit,^ 

THE  BETTER  SORT.  I  THK  GOLDEN  UOWU 

Mary  £.  Mum's  NoreUi 
Crown  ivo.    bs.  teuh. 


OLIVIA'S  SUMMER.    Stctnd Edititn. 
A  LOST  ESTATE.    A  Ntw  Edititn. 
THE    PARISH   or    HILBV.        .-I   N,w 

Editi*n, 
•THE  PARISH  NURSE. 
GRAN'MA'S  JANE. 
MRS.  PETER  HOWARD. 


A  WINTK.KS  T.\LE.     A  Sr>o  Edition 
ONE  ANOTHER  S  BURDENS.     A  Snv 

Eiiiti\>H.  .^„        _,, 

THERK  WAS  ONCE  A  PRINCE.     Illu.- 

WHENAI^Noi.D  COMES  HOME.    Illu.- 
tnted.    V.  f>d. 


.id. 


W.  Pett  Eidge's  Novels 

Crown  ivo.    6j.  t'lU'^. 
LOST  PROPERTY.    S,c^ EMiion.  I  A  «Kt,\KER  Ot^LAWS.^ 

XYoN^^r^if^lx-ATE.    3..  ^.  I  ^^^^^yr^'Bi^rM.P. 

Adeline  Sergeant's  NoTels 

Crown  ivo.    6s.  etu/t. 

THE  MASTER  OE  BEECHWOOD.  THE  LOVE  THAi_OVERCAME, 

BARBARA'S  MONEY.    Stttitd Edilion. 
ANTHEA'S  WAY.  ^^.„        _        . 

THE     YELLOW     DIAMOND.       Stctnd 

Bdttitu. 
UNDER  SUSPICION. 


THE  ENTHUSIAST. 
ACCUSED     AND     ACCUSER 

THE  PROGRESS  OK  RACHEI.. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  THK  MOAT. 


StcoMii 


[.  „  wn.  .-. r,  .-"V«U. 

5d  or  THE  bHA.MROCK. 


CraitfH  gr#.    6/.    See  alio  Shil- 


^|^^^^of'^^!'^'^l■r^.'     A   HAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.     Illustrnt^l  b, 

BEi3iA«D>A«TiiiDO>.  ,^*'7^5y''''--  ,f'n'^"nrRR^L  OF  THE  BLESSED  ISLES 
BMMller  (Dnrlll*).  Author  of  '  then  Holden.      DARKtl-  Uf    i  nn,  ->i-i:- 

■^M&iV*A"ROMAN'MYSTERY.     TMi.d Edifi...    C^^niv..    6s. 
S!raiir(AlldnW%    See  Shining  Novell. 

SriS^ISlUie):   THE  LXStfOr  THE  SHAJ 

|Sng  Novel*.  , 

B«nr (B«to«rt\    See  pj«  j5  ana  Sb^^^^^  SPARROW.   CV.m,8w.   o.. 

Saa*®S5:    SMSu^L^BURUEN.M^r^cRANT.     Wuh  36  Illu..mioa.  by 

OJK.  ClIBSTMTON.     Second  ^dilim.    Cr»,vn%fO.     bs. 
5SSi&|^ilrx'fuB7E^cT'TO  VANITY.    C>«,.- 8...    ^.^. 

»S2  g^KSffi-  A^I^'^V-^H  °6l^F  THE  LAND      Kr^  ^.    o. 

BSl(3c(5Sl«m™THESCUIREEN.     Crtv.nlvo.    6s. 

TH^REr  '.E  \GUERS.    Crcwn  8t#.    6s. 

BurtTna  aSS^^T'^F.  YEAR  ONE;  A  P^e  of  .be  French  Revolution.    Illu*- 

trued.    Crtwntv*.    6^1. 
THE  TATE  OF  VALSEC.    Cf-enm  St-o.    61. 
A  BRANDED  NAME.    Crm»»v(>.    6t. 

c4r^rS?A»To'r*'of  'The  Uk.  of^^^ne  '.    THE   EXTRA0RI.1NARV  CON- 

R^^IONSOF  DIANA  PLEASE.     TAird  Edition.    Crttimtv*.    6s. 
dwiaW  {W«ath«^i    the  BAPTST  RINO.    Cnnr«8«».    6,. 
THETkAOEDVOr'f HE  GREAT  EMERALD.    C>«*lw.    61. 
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Stcamti 


atcd  by 
ISLKS 


.bo  Shil- 
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itions  by 


n.    lllus- 


Y  CON- 


THE  MVSTP.IIY  OF  A  UUNGAIX)W 
A  IkKK  I.ANCF.  OK 


Sit*Md  EdHi«m.    Crtttm  %p*.    tt, 
lODAV.    CrtwmPvt.    it. 


).    Sac  kI«o  Shilling  Novel*  uml  Ik  .k-«  for  Boy»  bnd  GitU, 
~ FACE.  -         -       ' 


CHANGE  OF 

iX     Sec  Sbillinc  Novels 


Ctmi'M  Sr».    6s. 


s.     ■ 


«». 


Sttfiut 


Crwtim  Efv. 


6s. 


Thr   Stolen  Emperor.'     THE   SLAKING   OF    THE 


6t. 
OF 


LONDON. 


See  Sai:i  Jeanneue  Duncan. 

[((HMttanotL    THK  VIRGIN  ANb  THF.  ^JALES.     Crvumlv*. 
1) ami  Bait (BobMTtX     the  ORUDUV.    Crojt^MSro     6*. 
A  Amhor  of     Ihe   Raiders'  rtc.     r.f»CHlNVAR.      \\\vt*MXti. 
RHititm.    Crvnm  i:  o.    bt. 
THK  STANDARD  liKAKER.    Cr«'.fn^t>.    6t, 

Orokar  (B.  IL).  s«en«ite«. 

DaWMBUL  J.).    DANfEL  WHVTE.    Crtnvn  Srs,  if.  &/. 

DCKTlCiA.  OOaU),  Auifcor  of  'SherSotw  Holme.,'     'Ihe  WW«*  Company,"  elc.     ROUND 

THE  RED  LA.MP      .Kinth  kdition.     CrpamSrv.     tt. 
DOBOMdU*  JMaMM«)(.Mri.  Kverard  Cutes).      THOSE   DELIGHTFUL  AMERL 

CAN  Si    IltvMraied.     'i  htrd  Edition.    Crpu-n  8vt.    6>. 
THE  "OOL  l!«  THK  UK.SERT,     Cmrn  tvo.    (^. 
A  VOVAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.    O.m..  ive.     ii.  U. 
nUJOMMlJ.  U.\    Sep  p  .ce  35  and  Shilling  Novel<. 

~        ttrla(r)    THe'wI'a'^S  at  ROWALLAN.     Illiutrated. 

pli«aia«nad).   mokk  kin  than  kind,  orn'osro. 

jr(J.i.).    LL'tlAN  TMK  DREAMKR.    CnnvMBve.    6s. 
F. AVID  MARCH.    Cr,^,mtve.    ti. 
TnatiMiU-  BA    See  Shilling  Novels. 
FnMT  dbft  Hnfta),  Author  of  '  ~ 

SWORD.    Ow«8^w.    6t. 
OaUim(TWnXA>iihor  of 'Kiddy.'    RICKKRBY'S  FOLLY.    Cr^mmSta. 
Oeimrd  (DOrOtkM).    Author  of   'Lady   liaby.'      THE    CONQUEST 

Stt»»J  Edition.    CrauiHtvt.    6i. 
HOLY  MATRIMONY.    Stcond Edition.     CroHmitv.    6s. 
.MADE  OF  MONEY.    Crown  Sto     fj. 
THE  BRIDGE  OF  Lit  K.    Cr^nMv.   Cs. 
a«rmrd(BUUiy).    the  herons- tower.    Cnwntfo.    6s. 
QHmOM  (OflOrmX  Author  of  '  Demo*,'    '  In  the   Year  of  Jubilac,'  etr 

TRAVELLEk.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8fw.     6s. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.    C/<«i«  S;*.    6,. 

aUBTlIl*  (BrUMtV    THE  INC.VS  TREASURE.     IlluUraUd.    Crot-niio. 
OMf  (OUUrlW).    HUNTER'S  CRUISE.    Illuttraied.    OunwSro.     xs.6d. 
OOMCO.  r.X     He«  Shilling  Novell. 
H«rlMrtlOll(AgIIMaX     patience  dean.    Cnmmtto.    6s. 
RlCbMU  (ROMrt)     See  page  35. 
HObbM  (JOtan  OliverX   Author    of   'Robert    Orange.'      THE    SERIOUS    WOOING. 

Crown  ivo.    6s, 
B»9*  (Anthony).    See  page  33. 

BOOgb (Bmanon).    the  MISSLSSIPFI  BUHHTE.     illustrated.    Cro%m»tH>.    6s. 
Hyn*  (0.  J.  CVtOUffa).  Author   of  'Capuin    Kettle.'     MR.   HORROCKS,   PURSER. 

Third  Edition.     ItK-tn  it>o,    6s. 
JOCOlW  (W-  ^•)-    ^'  P*K*  33- 
JamM(H«UT>    iier  pafre  36. 

JanMa(Oa>taf).  Abrahams  sacrifice.   Crown  »"o.  6s. 

K««n(B  ▲.  ■ttehell).    HE  that  EATHETH  bread  with  MK.    Cromntvo.  Cs. 

UlwlJMCBeB.  Bmlljr).    See  Shilling  NVveU. 

LaWiOn  (Emit).  Author  of   'When  the  Billy  Boils.'     CHILDREN  OF  THK   BUW. 

Croitntvo.    6s. 
I<«T«l$-T«atSfll.).    OR  RAIN.    Second  Edition.    Crntmtvo.    6s. 
Linden f^tttoT    A  woman  of  SEN1!MENT.    Cnmn  Svo.    6s. 

Untoa  (S.  lyan).   THE  TRUE  history  ui  joshua  Davidson,  ckriaUan  uid 

Communiat.      Tn-el/th  Edition.     Medium  tvo.    6J. 
Loaf  (J.  LatlMr),  Co- Author  of  '  The  DarUng  oftha  Godt.'    MADAME  BUTTERFLY. 

Crmsm  ivo.    v.  6d. 
SIXTYJANE  .  Cri.««,  8m     6s. 
IjntlKKbia).     derrick  VAUGHAN,  novelist      ^indnuHsmnd.    Cr.tvo.    ^t.td. 
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if  : 


M'OHtkSr  (JVIMB  9->.  AM). or  of   ir  I  »er«  King 

TkMtiiHtm.    Ci-mim  •»♦.    tt. 
THl  DRYAD,    c  «  -  »  ttv.    6*. 

i(f  iiMirwifoy*: 


it. 


THE  LADV  Of  LOYAtTV  HOUSE. 


THE  VC»Ct  IN  THE  DESERT.  C>n»ti<.  Ir*    to. 


<**---'-l\.\m'hf;?*<rf'^h«  Column.     g|l«jfRA.   •*«'-:' f^""-- 
■I  MK  TWK  KK.N'HAM  FEERAO*     Strand Edtthn. 


|(( 


l<»|0|||||i^    'I  UK  XWJf  Kf;?>  ^''^M  ''ttJiflFjnr.      .in^iw  *»•«•.»-.    ■  ' »«'«  St"H.    4*. 
AliETAMOiPHOSlS.    Crmrn  i:o.    6/. 
GARNERED.    tV«"«  Sp».    «»• 

uf UL  E  w!)!  Au.hof'of  '  lb.  Court4.;p  of  MorrSce  Bud^Ur." '  Mlnmd.  of  the  B.k»ny. 
^SrCtEMENTINA.  lilustrr-ed.  Trim-*  8f».  •*•"»' ^3'' 'f*;^*'-^.  ..  r.«««„ 
■Stan  (IW«1),   Auihor    o(     Comln'    thro'    the    Rye        HONEV.      f»urlk    F*tt%*» 

GRIfToE  ORlVHTHSroURT.    <>i?«r»  Stw.    w. 
■MtfaOLT.V     DRIKI.     c>in.«8w     6*. 

(rVAmhoron.    THK  6RKAT  RKCONCILER.    <^'*;- «^  .,%,., . 
n).      THE  SIGN  or  THE  SPIDER.      IM.»tr»M.      Stxtk    Eiiitivn 

P-TTHE^HI^lfoF  THE  RISING.     Third fdititn     Crmantv*.    tt. 

THE  RED  DKRELlcr.    (>«•'<•  grv.    &.  ,  ..  ibv      Ti.w 

MmtlMOT  (F.  f  .X  Author  of  *  Into  lb«  Highway,  and  Hedge..      THE    VLIEN.     TmirJ 

EJilien.     CrmvH  Bt-a.    6t. 
!a2?*V^"'E.''B.S5:^"THE    RED    HOUSE.      lUt^trateU. 

Cr0wnHi*.    6s. 

Swrti*^    t"     THK   CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY.    Illu.trated. 

THE  EMBARRASSING  ORPHAN.    Cnm-ii  Bfo.    ts. 
NIOELS  VOCAriON.     Crmvittt.     ti.    ^ 
LORD  LEONARD  THE  LtCKUENS.    Lrovnlvo.    tt. 
BARB  AM  OF  BELTA>iA      Cr.mntvt.    tt. 

OlSSitoClFlimiptX    MASTER  OF  MEN^   J*"^'.^''f  wfaVKr'oV    WEBS 
OzraSuS    (Joha).    A^Thor   of      lUrU    of  Grand   Bayou.       A    WEAVER    OF    WEBS. 

Secfnd Edition.    Ci-.^ti  iri>.     ^t.  ^         , 

THE  GATE  OF  THK  DESERT.     Crtnn  Str*    tt. 
Pi3b*«7).    THREE  KANTASIF.S.     Crou^nivo.     u. 
LiNDLEY  KAYS.     Third Editian.    Crvu-nSva.    tt. 

P^&MAWX  ^THE*F^TSTEP?  OF  A  THRONF      Ill«,t,..ed.     Third  Edition. 


F0m<^'    Edit  ho. 
Second  Edition. 


^'WD 'b^b'I' niE  GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.    S*p*»th  Ediiiou. 


With    Illi»ti»tU)n«   by    I.ank    Dadd    and    A.    ForrMtier. 


Crewm  t/f*.    tt. 
I    CROWN    THEE    KING. 
Crtwn  tvo.     tt. 

rmr*.T.n.\    S«.  Sh.lhng  Novelfc 

^'    B).    Seepage  M-and  Shillin«l«oveU.  .,..,.. 
miULukeT    SaYd  THE  FISHERMAN.    ri/tA  Edition.    Cro^vnk-o.    «. 

-.BRENpLk,    Cr*«":.8v?..«^j.^,„ouNT.    A  Xr-..- F.dition.    Cromntvo.    tt. 

Rock.'      THE  WHITE  WOLF.      Sitond  Edition.      Crr.,» 


•PiTM  OUoluurd).   WINIK 

'Q.' Author  of  'Dead   V.aii  ■ 

iU.    to.  


QWMZOir.l*).    THE  HITNCHBACK  OF  WESTMINSTER,      Third  Edition.     Crown 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.    .Ucond  Edition.    Cnmmtvo.    tt. 
THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW.     lllu«rai«l.    Crotvntite.    tt. 
4£raf<klU»X    THE  WOOING  OF  SHEILA.    Second  Edition.    Crorim  $p».    tt. 
TflSt  PRIKOt  OF  LISNOVKR.    Cr,mm  8t».    6j. 


FlCTIOW 


"*. 


(•MM*) 

MTNV  GwvN  JcrrmsT*. 


m&: 


THB  DIVSMTED 


VILLARI.    With  lUaMiMbn*  by 


.▼Idav    THE  TRUTHFUL 


'■A^^Wte 


a.>    THE  TRUTHFUL  LIAR.    Cf*mmtv».    U 
THk  HEART  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WOOD.    O 
__  jPWb»ii     THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRl'TE, 

KW.ttH^     MY  L*     iSH  SWEETHEART.     Illi»uau<l. 

A  BANDON  ED.  '  Steomi  EMH**.    Crtnm  Btv. 
HIS  ISLAND  PKINCF.SS.     llltt«lnt«<I.    O 


CrMtrfl  Itw.     4#. 


6/. 


(ir.fA    THIC  MESS'^D 

TWELVESC    - 


.  nranv  6t*#.     6*. 


fii. 


Or. 


U. 


rHK  MESS'^DHCK.    C><w.  8w     j».  6</. 
Stctmd  Sditim.     Crvwn  itrn.     ^t.  6d. 
"^    DEEP  SEA  VAC. ABONbS.    Crvumivf. 
THE  SILVER  POP PV.    Crrun  itt.    U. 
lOf).     Sea  Shilling  Novell. 
I  Shillirw  Novell. 
.  E  WL),     THE  ROYAL  QIAKER.    Crtmm  8w. 
t).    SPINNERS  OF  LIKIl.    Own  Bcw.    6f. 

^  L    BY  A  FINNISH  LAKE.    Cmi-n  Uv.    6i. 

THB  S0N01>F  THE  FOREST.    CraumSvo.    6*.    See  .ho  .Shilling  Nov*l«. 
WMjia (H.  B.  MMTtettX    ALARUMS  AND  EXCURSIONS.    Cnnra  8f w. 
:APTAInF0»TUNE.    Stconti KaUwH.    CrewnU-c.    bt. 
MM.  (k)    THE  SEA  LADY.    Oow*  3:«.    6j. 

.  (Mnlty).  Autoor  Ok'  'A  Gcnilcinan  of  France.'    UNDKR  THF.  RF.D  ROBR 
th  lUui^rMions  By  R.  C.  Wooovilui.    Eithtttntk  F.tlHien.    Crtmm  ive.    6s. 
Whtt*(lltmrtK).  A  :(horor  '  The  BUxed  Trail.'   CONJUROR'S  HOU.SE.     A  RoaMwe 
_   of  the  Fr—  T«ail.    Stcami  K/tilitn.    Cretvn  ^v.     f>s. 
WW*  (mtgrt.    THK  jYST!-':M.    Stctnul  Edititn.    Cr»nm»t.>.    6t. 
•nilliilinB  (Bn.  0.  W  ),  Author   of  'The   UantMonnar*.      PA  I' A.     Ste*mi  Kdttian. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA.     Crown  tt>«.    ji.  U. 

THB  WOMAN  WHO  DaKEI).    Cn»vn  8r«.    6s. 

THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.    SiC^md EdUion.    Croamivf.    it. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS     Crpnm^BO.    6s. 

WUUuUOn  (a  V.  sad  A.  M.).      IHF.    I.IGHTNINO    CONDUCTOR  :    Being    the 

Ronuince  of  a  Motor  Cm.     Illuftratad.     Ttntk  Kdition.    Crnimtn*.    tt. 
THE  PRINCESS  PASSES.     Illtutrated.    :itc»md  Sditiem.    (><•».»  Bco.    ta. 

Metkoen's  Shilling  N<rrelB 

Clcth,  \s.   tut. 

EMCOomACBD  by  the  great  and  tteady  sate  of  their  Sixpenny  Novel*,  Meun.  MetlMtn  bave 
deuraiined  to  imia  a  zmw  seriei  of  fiction  at  a  low  price  under  the  title  of  '  MBTHUCN't  Smiixinc 
HovsLs.'  Theae  books  are  well  printed  and  well  bound  in  ctetM,  and  the  cxcctleooe  of  their 
oualiiy  may  b«  gauged  from  the  namei  of  thoM  authors  who  contribtnc  the  early  votuaMi  of 
tbe  tcrie*. 

Mcssra.  Mcthucn  would  point  out  that  the  booki  arc  as  gooU  and  aa  loof  at  a  tix  ihilliag 
novel,  thai  they  are  bound  in  cloth  and  not  in  paper,  and  that  their  prin  it  One  ShilliM  net. 
They  feel  lure  that  the  public  will  appreciate  iUi.it  good  and  cheap  literatvre,  and  the  boola  caa 
be  *een  at  all  vood  bookicllar^ 

Th«  first  volumes  are — 
AdCllM  SfllfMtat.     A  GREAT  LADY. 

Blebutl  Maab.  marvels  and  mvsteries. 

TUBaaUoik.    RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 

E.  B.  lGnwM-W«tMIL     the  SKIRTS  OF  HAPPY  CHANCE. 

mlleek  (Hum  P.).  THE  barrys. 

THE  CHARMERS. 

ainiBc(a««rm).   THE  crown  of  life. 

rtaadiaL  £)■   miss  ekin. 

•ottnlaadmiiohMiot).   one  hour  and  the  next. 

tetlMl(X  no«Uld«U«).    ACROSS  THE  SALT  SEAS. 
OSttMltCMn.).     THE  PRODIGALS. 

■iKwUairtw%  vengeance  is  mine. 


E^ 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


li 


r  (BobyW.  AulhoT  of  ■  Th«  Coanttu  Tck! v 


THK  VICTORk. 
A  MIXED  MARRlAv.!. 
■t).    MARV  HAMILTON. 
n     THK  LOST  REGIMENT. 
..Author of 'Dod**    THE  CAPSINA. 
_'.>    THE  RK.DEMPTION  OF  DAVID  CORSON. 
bt«r  (J.  R.),  AtttbM  of  ■  Tk*  Gr«aii  c.ThvKi  o(  italiewii* 


A  DAUGHTER  OF 


2R^«?.Xi^«LTHE  KINO  OF  ANDAMAN. 

Omfbrawn.  W.  tLy   a  woman  alone. 

PhUlpOtU  (MfBV     FANCY  FREE. 


Booki  for  Boys  and  Oirls 

Crpwtt  8vc.     is.  6d. 
THt  ClTTjVf,  WitLL  or  DctoTHV.     By  Mr». 

W.    K     Cliffor.J.      ll|.nlr«ted   by   Gordon- 

htvmnt.     Srcenil  F.dilicn. 
Th«   Icklanobi's   Swnr.u.     Ry  S.  B*ring- 

Goal  J. 
Oklv   a    GuAHD'Rnoif  Do,;.     Hy  Etiilh  E. 

Cutbell. 
Tmb   Doctor   or   th«   Juuit.      P/  H«itj- 

CotUngwood 
Little  PErt  k.      Hy  Luc»t  MaUt.     StttnJ 

Eiiitun. 


Ma«t«»   Rock  intLLAH't  Vovaor.      By  W. 

Clark  RutMil. 
Tmr  SkCRn  or  Mauamr  di  Monluc.     By 

lh«  Author  of  "  MclUc.  .Mori." 
Syd  Rblton  :  Or,  ilie  Itoy  who  would  not  g.i 

to  Sea.     By  G.  M«nvilli>  i  enn. 
Tm«  Rbo  Gkanob.     Ry  Mrt.  MolMwmtb. 
A  Giai.  or  TH«  Ptori  k.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Hsrav  Gii-sv     Ry  I..  T.  M-ade.     it.  fv/. 
The  HoNOua..  !.«  .Mn'.    By  L.  T.  .Miade. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

Prict  td.     Dtuilt  IWttmr,  -i. 


TMt  Thrkb  MflicBTrisa*.  W'nu  ■  long 
Introduction  by  Andrrur  t^ng,  I>cub!e 
volume. 

Th«  PaixcE  or  Tiii»vjt«.     'nend  i'.dUitn. 

KoaiN  Hoou     A  Sequr-  to  ilie  abovf, 

Thr  Cor»icam  IlROTiitas. 

(•ROKCIIt. 

Csop-EaMO  JACyi'OT;  Janb-  Ktc. 

TwiKTV  Ybam  Arrra.     Double  volutnc. 

Amaiihv, 

The  Castlb  or  KrrsrKfM. 

Thi  Swo«bai  I.,  and  Sii.tanktta. 

(^KCiLi;  om.  The  VVeoiiin<.  (;own. 

ACT«. 

The  Black  Tuli,-. 

TMr   ViCOMTF   t>«   tiX.'^CKLANNe. 

I'art    I.     !  .>ui§  >>   la   Valliire.       I  >,   il,Ie 

Volume. 
Part   II.     ill?   Man   in   the    Iran    .Ma*k. 
Doable  Volume. 
The  Conv!ct'.>i  So%. 
The  WourLitADBii. 
.N'akon;  ow,  The  \V(.)mepi's  Wah.     liml.lr 

vphime. 
Pauunr:  MuaAr;  and  Pascal  Hrvno. 

I  HE   .\DVE!«TU»»S    0»    CAfTAIN    PAMrillLE. 

KtRNo.vca.  i 

•iABitlEt     I.AVfBKT  I 

The  REMiNisiaHCEs  of  Antosv  i 

Catherine  Blum.  j 

ri:E  ClfEVALlEK  U'HaBMB.\TAI  . 

^YLVANDIRE.  j 

The  Fencing  Master. 
'CoNjciEKcr. 

•Tub  Rio«st'«    Dalt.ktbb     a  A'juel  to  ' 
Cbevalier  d'Han-,an<al. 


niBitntod  l41tlM. 

"^■•a   Three   Muttk-rTCiRs.      IlIiLMrnird   In 

"olour  by  Frank  Adums.     »/.  tJ. 
The    PkiNCE    iir     I'hikves.       lilnstraieU   in 

Colour  by  Frank  Adami.     tt 
koBiM    Hoon  THE   DuTLAW.     Illustrated  in 

Colour  liy  Frank  AdamL     «j. 
The    CoR'iltAN    ill! 'TiiFHS.       Illustrated    in 

Colour  by  A.  M.  M'l.rl!au.     ii.  td. 
FrRSANOE.     IlhiMrdtrd  in  Colour  by  Mui.r.. 

Orr. 
Thk  lii.ACK  Tii.if.     Illu-itrated  in  Colour  by 

A.  drr. 
<  iiiORGK^.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Munm  Orr. 

7... 

r.M<\TV  Vn.'.as  .Aftfr.    I!!u«lratr.|inColonr 

!iy  Kr.wk  Adam*,      (i. 
.\M^lBV.      lllastraied  in  Colwr  by  (iord-n 

I  Browne,     sj. 
Tin:  Snowball,   and    Sui.tavet-'a.     Ilbn- 

trated  in  Colour  by  Krjiik  Adams.     »i. 
•  IitB    VicoWTK   \,r.   BRAc.ii.oNr.r.      Part  i 

illuscmted  in  d.lour  by  Frank  Arfami. 
•Caor-EAaED  Jac.lot;  Jank  ;  Ktc.     Illu« 

trated  in  Coio.ir  l.y  Gordon  Browne. 
•The  Castle  ^'f  F.pi^tein.     Illustrated  in 

Colour  bv  .Sir  «  irt  Qxx. 
'AcTt       lllii»i(.i!ec!    in   Colour   by  Gordon 

Browne. 
"Cbcile  ;  OB,  The  Wgooist,  Gown.      11Iu<- 

trilled  in  Colour  hy  l».  Murray  Smith. 
•ThR  AdVEMTI'REs  ,11'  Caitain  Pai>iphilb. 

Iil-jsititied  In  Colour  by  >'r.ink  Adams. 
■The  WoLr-LEAOra       Illustrated  in  Colour 

L\  I  .jf.fc  Ail4m«      11  6rf. 


'■'^m^ 


'^ 


BiJKBii.'lir'Cb!  A^K'C.'Si.'  _  i  . 


